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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY DANIEL G. 
WITH PICTURES BY 


| EEP down in the heart of man bides the 
firm conviction that he dwells in the 
midst of an unseen world, peopled with be- 
ings of strange powers, who move incessantly 
athwart the plans of his own life. Above, 
beneath, close by, he knows them, feels them, 
but they elude his grasp. Futurity and fate 
lie in their hands; omens and portents are 
the hints they give; and there are states of 
soul and mighty crises when they become 
apparent to sight and hearing. 

In lonely thorps the beldam still sits in 
the ingle nook, and with cracked voice frights 
the listening group with tales of warlocks 
and dopple-gangers, corpse-lights and white- 
women, and the scores of evil things which 
assail the high estate of man. How vener- 
able is her calling! 

Around the camp-fire on the prairies 
the half-naked Indians gather, and pass the 
night attent on the tale of the divine trick- 
ster Gluskap, who knew all magic and was so 
skilled in lies that not the wiliest beast but 
would fall into his snares; or of the Strong 
Boy, born many moons ago, who dared do no 
work, for so exceeding was his strength that 
when he took up a tool or weapon he could 
not help but break it. 

Mark that group squeezing into the nar- 
row gallery of the bazaar, its tepid air 
heavy with odor of roses, spices, and fresh 
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leather, blocking the passage as with silent 
eagerness they follow the teller of sweet 
tales, “his own, Ferdusi’s, and the rest.” 
Respect his vocation, for this it was that 
carried the classical “ Milesian stories ” from 
farthest India to the Levant, and with fairy 
hand wakened the imagination of Europe 
from the slumbers of medieval barbarism. 

For a long time—up to quite a recent date, 
indeed—the learned disdained to consider 
these foolish trifles, rating them beneath the 
attention of the serious-minded. They were 
old wives’ fables, and the pastime of boors 
and clowns. But a significant change has 
come over the spirit of science. It has been 
discovered that even the obscene and puerile 
fables of savages are as worthy of study as 
the surely not less indelicate recitals of 
Greek mythology. The fairy-tales and ghost- 
stories of the country-side reveal a facet of 
universal human nature in a naive and in- 
genuous manner not to be discovered in any 
other development. It is with no unmerited 
right, therefore, that the investigations of 
these out-of-the-way subjects is called a sci- 
ence, the Science of Folk-lore. 

Many of its results are curious enough to 
be worth the telling, but they mainly aid in 
the demonstration of one unexpected truth 
—that the alleged progress of man, about 
which we are all ready to say so many fine 
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words, is in fact but a superficial veneer, 
a deceptive surface on society, burnishing its 
exterior, while the most of each man remains 
the pristine savage that his remote ancestor 
was, with the same hopes and fears, wants 
and wishes. What we call “modern super- 
stition” is the most ancient stuff in our 
make-up, and dates back to the time when 
our venerable forefathers, the cannibals and 
cave-dwellers, framed their first ideas of the 
world about them, and of their own origin 
and destiny. 

As good an example as can be selected are 
ghost-stories. I have seen ghosts, and there- 
fore have a right to talk about them in a 
familiar manner. They are vapory creatures, 
easily fading into nothingness, but mo- 
mentarily with clearly defined forms. Mine 
did not last over thirty seconds in this seem- 
ingly corporeal state; but that was long 
enough. The one our artist displays must 
have been, as astronomers say, at the period 
of sharpest definition. 

Ghosts are supposed to be “disembodied 
spirits ”; but neither primitive man nor pres- 
ent believers hold that the body from which 
they come must be a dead one. Something 
analogous to what the modern “theosophs” 
call the “astral body” is recognized by all 
savages. They hold that it is the spirit of 
the person which in his dreams wanders far 
away and experiences strange adventures. It 
is gifted with such power of swiftness that 
space offers no obstacle, and time to come 
is to it one with time present. Hence the 
visions which appear in the night-time reveal 
what is happening in the distance and what 
will occur in the future. 

Sometimes, however, the errant spirit 
loses its way, and cannot find the homeward 
trail to its corporeal house. Then the sleeper 
awakes, dazed and daft; he talks wildly, and 
the spell of madness is upon him. The medi- 
cine-man is summoned, and, bringing his 
magical apparatus, the rattle to summon the 
spirit, the tube through which to blow the 
living breath, and the herbs of power, he 
calls aloud on the wandering ghost to return 
to the body. 

Ghosts were naturally more numerous in 
earlier conditions of society, for then man 
had so many souls. Now we are content with 
one, and there are some who try to make us 
doubt even that modest allowance. But in 
the good old days each person was credited 
with several. There was one, for instance, 
which belonged to his body, and must abide 
in it, or death would arrive; then there was 
the dream-soul, which, I have said, might 
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wander through time and space at will dur- 
ing sleep; and, most important, said many, is 
the name-soul, that which gives us distinc- 
tive individuality in our personal names; and, 
not to continue the list to a tiresome length, 
there was the bone-soul, which remained in 
the bones after the body had passed to dust. 
The last-mentioned was of peculiar value, for 
on its persistence depended the chance for 
resurrection into life on earth. The faith in 
this was nigh universal. When the body of 
Elijah touched the dry bones of the long- 
dead warriors, they clothed themselves in 
flesh, and were restored to living beings. 
The rabbis taught that especially in the bone 
lutz, the last of the spinal vertebre, dwelt 
the spirit of the deceased. It is indestructi- 
ble, say they, and not even a strong man with 
a sledge-hammer can break it. 

Does any one suppose that such beliefs 
are antiquated, the property of distant ages 
and ruder conditions? Let him inquire in 
the grandest fanes of Christian worship as 
to the power flowing from the bones of the 
saints; let him ask the meaning of the popu- 
lar dread of skulls and skeletons. Always it 
is this venerable belief that in them dwells 
some part of the spirit of the dead. 

A word or two about the name-soul, be- 
fore I pass to something else. The eastern 
Eskimos speak of it in a pleasant form. 
They hold to the doctrine of three souls: 
the one which perishes with the body; the 
second, which lives some generations about 
the village, and is lost; the third, the name- 
soul, which is immortal and mounts to the 
sky on the Milky Way, there to dance in 
the fiery streamers of the aurora borealis. 

The relics of this belief still linger among 
us. Ask a French peasant his name, and he 
will generally put you off with a joke or with 
some pet sobriquet. He will not give you his 
baptismal name, for with it you might work 
some magic trick to his detriment. He has 
heard many a story of “the power of the 
name,” and how he who knows it commands 
him who bears it. In the north of England, 
the peasantry do not favor naming a child 
from some respected ancestor; that departed 
worthy might not like it, and then the child 
would either die young or grow up “a bit of 
a graceless fellow.” 

The fairies seem to have belonged among 
the Celts—the ancient Britons, Welsh, and 
Irish. Perhaps they are to be explained by 
reminiscences of an early pygmy race, as 
some have argued. Fairy stories have won- 
derful tenacity, and are still thoroughly ac- 
cepted in Ireland and Wales. They do not 
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tions, published by the American Folk-lore 
Society, there is not a single reference to 
them. 

They were generally tricksy imps, delight- 
ing to befool mortals and make them ridicu- 
lous, as Shakspere portrayed them in that 
marvelous monument of folk-lore, the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” But some were 
better inclined, as we see from a Welsh say- 
ing still current as a kindly wish in the rural 
districts: “God grant that swairt [swarthy] 
fairies may put money in your shoes and 
sweep your house clean.” 

The fairies were much concerned with 
human beings, and especially when a babe 
was born into the world was it prudent to be 
wary lest the fairy wives should steal it and 
put a “changeling” in its place. But if well 
treated, these capricious creatures could help 
the newcomer wonderfully, and lucky the 
babe who could count on a “fairy god- 
mother.” They were kind to well-behaved 


seem to have reached the United States in children, and the Rev. John Horsley of 
any other than their literary form. In Mrs. Northumberland himself remembered a 
Bergen’s collection of our current supersti- “fairy ring,” where the fairies used to lay 
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“goodies” and other presents for children 
who kept themselves neat. 

The “banshee” of the Irish is a fairy wife 
who is in permanent attendance on some 
families, but only those of good old stock 
and purity of descent. Her office is to 
announce by her wailing the approaching 
death of a member of the family. She is 
sometimes dimly descried as a spectral 
woman in mourning attire, her voice emit- 
ting a mournful cry. One stanza from an 
Irish ballad reads: 


To me, my sweet Kathleen, the Benshee has cried, 
And I die—ere to-morrow I die: 

This rose thou hast gathered and laid by my side, 
Will live, my child, longer than I. 
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In the artist’s drawing we have a class of 
impish Irish fairies, the korrigans, or cluri- 
cauns, something like the kobolds or pixies 
of other localities. We may imagine the un- 
fortunate wanderer is what the Manx call 
“pixy-led,” and cannot find his way home, 
which is explained by the skeptical, however, 
as generally occurring “when the man has 
got a wee drap ower muckle whusky.” Then 
it is that these little folk take their waggish 
fun of him, and, as the fairies in the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” “pinch him, arms, legs, 
back, shoulders, sides, and shins.” 

Fairy lore became surprisingly popular in 
Europe after the tenth century. Much of it 
was introduced from Celtic sources, with the 
ever-popular legends of King Arthur and the 
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Table Round. Prominent in these was the 
character of Morgan la Faye, and wide re- 
mains her renown! What reader has to be 
told the story of Ogier the Dane, a paladin of 
Charlemagne, of whom Morgan promised at 
his birth that his career should be long and 
glorious, and that he should never taste of 
death? When old of years and rich with 
honors he was induced to sail the seas in 
search of fresh conquests. But the load- 
stone rock of Avalon drew his craft to de- 
struction. He alone escaped to land, and 
there met a beauteous damsel, who placed a 
golden ring upon his finger. It is Morgan la 
Faye, and her ring restores him to youth. 
Then she crowns his brow with a wreath of 
myrtle and laurel. It is the charm which 
brings forgetfulness of all that is past; and 
for two hundred years Ogier dallies with 
pleasure, recking naught of war and duty, 
until the cry of France in dire distress wakes 
him from his sybaritic slumber. 

We do not rightly know in what latitude 
lies the sweet isle of Avalon; we are not 
quite certain where is that “land of double 
promise,” terra repromissionis, as the medieval 
writers call the home of the fairies. But we 
know what it is like, for have they not told 
us with all desirable minuteness? 

It is an island hidden somewhere by a 
wall of fog, where the day ends not and 
the summer lasts forever, whose flowers 
wither not, and yet whose fruit ever loads 
the boughs. It is rich in milk and ale and 
apples; its fortunate inhabitants know neither 
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age nor illness; they dwell in lofty houses, 
whose portals open on cerulean spaces, and 
whose spires and towers float in graceful 
lines against a cloudless sky. Some mortals, 
half slumbering at dawn or at dusk ’neath 
Italian skies, may be granted a glimpse of 
these stately mansions of the happy—may 
have a taste of that for which all are long- 
ing—the delights of fairy-land, home of Fata 
Morgana, the fay Morgan. 

Science will call it a mirage; but when 
science is asked to explain it, she takes ref- 
uge in intricate hypothetical formule, which 
might apply to the passage of light-rays 
through atmospheric strata of different 
temperature, but which, after all, are merely 
guess-work. The vision is seen most fre- 
quently about the Straits of Messina, be- 
tween Sicily and the mainland, and its 
attribution to the fairy queen Morgan came 
from her prominence in the romances of 
chivalry. 

Those who dwelt inland, and knew not the 
mighty sea and what it hides afar, held that 
fairy-land was beneath the earth—not in any 
gloomy Plutonian realm of departed souls, 
but in the gay and bright domain of Queen 
Mab and Oberon, and of Crede, “the ever- 
beautiful.” It, too, was the abode of per- 
petual youth, unending summer, and unfading 
flowers. From it the fairy folk would emerge 
to dance their mystic circles and visit the 
housewife’s hearth. Its ruler was spoken of 
in northern Europe as the “earth king,” and 
its queen as the “troll-wife.” 
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This cycle of the fairy legends is in touch 
with myths of the most venerable antiquity. 
In numerous tribes, living far asunder, we 
find repeated the belief that the under-world 
is a place of joy, the abode of happy souls. 
There the sun goes at night, and it is the 
home of the bright stars when they sink 
beneath the western verge. Tribes so far 
asunder as the Kamschatkans and the An- 
daman Islanders alike cherish the expecta- 
tion that some fine day this earthly plane of 
ours will turn upside down, and then we shall 
all share the delights of our subterranean 
relatives! 

I mention this to show how modern folk- 
lore illustrates the unity of the human mind, 
and the similarities of the conceptions of 
man when he deals with the unknown. This, 
indeed, is the most valuable, as it also is the 
most surprising, result of the study of popu- 
lar superstitions. Our minds work mechani- 
cally, under adamantine laws, and that master 
magician Nature practises no greater decep- 
tion on us than when she persuades us that 
we are free agents. 

The tricksy, scampish nature of some of 
those pixies and nixies (the latter especially 
frequenting boggy places) is seen in the elf- 
fire with which they delude night-farers on 
the fens, holding before them cheery gleams 
of light, only to lure them into the mud and 
water. Scientists call this appearance an 
ignis fatuus, and ponderously explain it as 
the slow combustion of “methyl hydride.” 
But who that watches the feuz follets dancing 
along the meadow in the tepid summer night, 
or reflected in the inky tarn, would not rather 
cherish the older opinion that these are mis- 
leading kobolds from some earlier world? 
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There is one feature we note in the tale 
of Ogier the Dane which is characteristic of 
the later fairy literature of Europe. It is 
the supernatural lapse of time in fairy-land. 
Years, generations, centuries pass, but the 
mortal caught in the magic of the place 
wots not of speeding cycles. To him a few 
minutes or hours have elapsed, when to his 
kind epochs have been lived. 

We are familiar with this in the tale of 
“Rip Van Winkle”; but Rip is represented 
as growing old with the years which had 
flown since he left his village. Not so the 
typical hero of fairy lore. He shares with 
the fairies the perpetual youth of their 
realm, and returns of the same age as when 
he left. 

One plain, pathetic tale, such as those told 
by maids “who spin i’ the sun,” will answer 
as a type. There was a wedding in County 
Clare one summer eve. The jollity was at 
its height, and all were wishing good luck to 
bride and bridegroom over full flagons, when 
a guest told the happy groom that one wished 
tosee him at the gate. He stepped aside, and 
found an old woman without, in her hand a 
wreath of gold. “This,” she said, “is for your 
bonny bride; but first let me see it on your- 
self.” And with that she laid it on his bare 
head. “Now give me a kiss, and go back to 
the fun,” she added. He stooped and kissed 
her, and turned to the house. But all was 
dark and silent. He knocked, and after long 
waiting a strange man opened the door. 
“Where be my bride and the guests?” ex- 
claimed the dazed youth. He asked in vain. 
All he could learn of the occupant of the 
cottage was that he had heard his grand- 
father say that once there was a wedding in 
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the house, at which the groom had suddenly 
disappeared and never returned. 

Mr. Sidney Hartland, who has written 
the most philosophic analysis of fairy tales, 
rightly considers this power over time their 
most extraordinary trait. It adds, he ob- 
serves, “a subtler, weirder, more awful hor- 
ror to communion with the supernatural” 
than any other race had devised. In this “it 
was reserved for European nations to put the 
final touches of gloom and horror on the can- 
vas.” The absolute disconnection of life and 
time thus contemplated has in it the germs 
of catastrophes to all that is dear much more 
dreadful than separation in space. 

As the Celtic mythology is the source of 
fairy lore, so Teutonic mythology contributed 
its part to general European folk-lore and 
superstition. Perhaps none of its legacies 
are more saisissant than the legend of “The 
Spectral Hunt.” It is a tradition of a furi- 
ous host riding through the sky, with hounds 
and horses, and noise of shouts and horns. 
Sometimes they are warlike, and instead of 
hunting-calls there is clash of steel, clangor 
of trumpet, and yells of fighting men. Or it 
may have been Herla, who led his crew across 
the Welsh marches, on land or in the air, as 
he chose, “a great company of men and wo- 
men, with pack-saddles and panniers, birds 
and dogs,” or the chasse-galerie of the French, 
said by old Gervase of Tilbury to be seen at 
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moonlight, a wild troop of soldiers, hunters, 
and dogs scurrying athwart the sky. The 
woodwards of Brittany told Gervase that 
this was the return of King Arthur and his 
merry men. 

But the antiquary Jacob Grimm settled 
more correctly the business of the spectral 
huntsmen. He showed by evidence which 
all have accepted that the source of such 
tales in central Europe was the mythical 
stories of the hero-god Wodan (Odin) and 
his host. He was believed to dwell in Val- 
halla, with his earls and men-at-arms, quaffing 
mead from the skulls of slain enemies. At a 
signal, all would rush forth, with clatter of 
arms and clangor of horns, to do battle with 
their foes in the aérial spaces. When Val- 
halla had been banned by Christian teaching, 
Wodan became the “hidden hero,” sleeping 
beneath the German hills, sallying forth from 
time to time on his wild rout across the mid- 
night sky. And the truth of this is shown by 
thestory of a blacksmith, recorded by Grimm, 
who dwelt near the Odenberg in the Black 
Mountains. One day he saw a gap in the 
face of the cliff, and stealing in, could see 
mighty men in armor playing at bowls with 
balls of iron. They were the host of Wodan. 

Savage tribes everywhere looked upon the 
brutes as their equals, often as their su- 
periors, and alway as their gods, or in 
the forms of the gods. Nothing was more 
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natural, seeing that the brutes possess mys- 
terious powers far transcending those of 
man, such as flying, swimming, scenting dan- 
ger, and swiftness or strength to escape it. 

Popular superstitions preserved all these 
primitive notions, and they have by no means 
died out even in “the best society.” There 
is something uncanny for us still in the 
death-tick, in the midnight screech of the 
owl, in the unexpected appearance of a black 
cat. Mrs. Bergen informs us that in some 
parts of Massachusetts the cows are believed 
to forecast the future, and if they “moo” 
after midnight it is a warning of an approach- 
ing death in the family. 

The- highest degree of witchcraft is ac- 


knowledged, the world over, to be when the 
adept can transform himself (or herself) into 


some lower animal. When wolves were still 
feared in Europe, that was the animal usually 
preferred. The superstition of the loup-garou, 
or wer-wolf, belongs to the folk-lore of most 
modern nations, and has its reflex in the story 
of “ Little Red Riding-hood ” and others. By 
processes of sorcery it was held that a man 
or woman could at will be transformed into a 
wolf, and would go forth to ravage the flocks 
and eat the children. In French legend the 
loup-garou needs to sleep but two nights in 
the month, and can spend the others in roam- 
ing the fields. 

Let no one think that this esoteric art is 
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extinct. No, indeed; it flourishes vigorously 
in Central America. The eminent antiquary, 
the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, intimate 
as scarce another with the sorceries of the 
Nagualists of that region, urges that if 
human testimony is worth anything, the 
natives yet possess the means of turning 
themselves into wolves and tigers; and the 
intelligent Father Baeza of Yucatan reports 
that the confessional shows that certain sin- 
ners did, or thought they did, undergo such 
metamorphosis. 

Of all the ancient divinities, the moon 
holds her own with greatest tenacity. In 
her collection of superstitions now current 
in the United States among English-speak- 
ing folk, Mrs.Bergen shows that those con- 
nected with the moon are largely in the 
majority. 

Though we usually speak of the moon as 
feminine, in divination and fortune-telling it 
is evidently “the man in the moon” who is 
addressed. He is especially obliging in tell- 
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ing girls about their future husbands. An 
invocation very much favored in both Canada 
and the United States runs thus, with local 
variations: 


New moon, true moon, tell unto me 
Who my true love is to be; 

The color of his hair, 

The clothes he will wear, 
And when he ’I] be married to me. 


Moonlight and love-words go together so 
naturally and so sweetly that no wonder the 
legends of many nations unite them. The 
classic amours of Endymion and Selene are 
too familiar to need more than mention. In 
Esthonian folk-tales it is “the man in the 
moon” who fell in love with the earthly 
maiden Videvik, and in her arms forgot his 
duty to light the night. Then the forest 
robber Wolf stole Videvik’s oxen, and the 
“old father above,” learning the mischief, 
separated the lovers, so that now they can 
see each other only in the reflection. of still 
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pools at evening twilight. Then the moon 
may be seen, ’way down in the water, watch- 
ing for his love to come to the brink. 

The man in the moon is not visible to all 
people. The Aztecs, and other American as 
well as some Asiatic tribes, do not perceive 
human lineaments in the round face of the 
full moon. What all of them do see is a rab- 
bit; and since I learned this, that is what I 
also see. He is sitting on his haunches, his 
nose in the air, and his long ears thrown 
straight back. It is lifelike. Whether, as 
some have asserted, the “Brer Rabbit” 
stories are to be traced, through this con- 
nection, to lunar myths, is worth further 
study. 

Does any one believe that these popular 
superstitions have passed out of existence, 
and have become questions for the antiquary 
only? Never was there a greater error. 
Time was when the astrologer, the diviner, 
the sorcerer, had to practise his mysterious 
arts in secret. The law of the state menaced 
him withits severest punishments;the church 





fulminated against him and his clients its 
direst anathemas. He could show himself 
only at country fairs, among ignorant boors, 
himself broken by the rack and the strap- 
pado, lugging on his back the machinery of 
his harmless but suspicious deceptions. Were 
he consulted by the wise and rich, as he fre- 
quently was, it must be with closed doors and 
under studied secrecy. 

How different is it now! For some strange 
reason, there has been a wonderful revival 
within the last decade of nearly every me- 
dieval superstition, under various guises, in 
the most enlightened centers of the world. 
The practitioners of this modern sorcery, in- 
stead of concealing, advertise their claims, 
and urge them on the community under 
pseudo-scientific names and jargons. Palmis- 
try, astrology, sympathetic magic, the doc- 
trine of signatures, hiero-therapeutics, and 
all the farrago of fifteenth-century thauma- 
turgy, flourish to-day in Boston and New 
York, in Paris and Chicago, to a degree sur- 
passing anything known three centuries ago. 
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There is a reason for this. Sorcery is 
science seen upside down. There is a con- 
fused groundwork of truth, a fallacious 
method of viewing facts, at the basis of 
these pseudo-sciences. Yet the truth and 
the facts exist, and these explain the suc- 
cess of the deceptions. They dazzle and daze 
minds not trained in sound reasoning; and 
how few are! The societies for “ psychical re- 
search” and theosophic speculation beginwith 
an acknowledgment of the possible truth of 
ghost-seeing and of communion with the di- 
vine. This possibleground is seized bythechar- 
latan as proved basis for his illusory edifice. 

Superstitions are at core the same every- 
where and at all times, because they are 
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based on those desires and that ignorance 
which are and will ever be a part of man’s 


nature. He is dimly aware of mighty, 
unmeasured forces in ceaseless activity 
around him, controlling his own destiny; the 
ominous and omnipresent portent of death 
meets him at every turn; dissatisfaction with 
his present condition, intense longing for a 
life and joy which it can never offer, goad 
him to seek a knowledge which weights and 
measures are impotent to accord him. Yet 
such restricted knowledge is all that science 
can supply. Therefore he turns in despair 
tothe mystics and the adepts, the Cagliostrds 
and the Humes, who stand ready to beckon 
him into their illusory temples of folly. 


CUBAN BLOCKADE. 


BY WALTER RUSSELL. 


WITH PICTURES BY THE AUTHOR. 


\ Y time while on the blockade, serving as 
411 a special artist, was about equally divided 
between the various war-ships and a small 
steam-yacht the duty of which was to divine 
intuitively when and where something was to 
occur, and be there to witness it. Our little 
crew of four constituted a strategy board in 
itself. We were, indeed, war prophets. More 
than once wisdom in our reasoning brought 
us our reward. More than once we were 
alone in our glory, the only despatch-boat on 
the spot. 

A sailor boy had asked me to bring him 
from Key West fifty boxes of cigarettes for 
some of the crew; and one morning I threw 
the bundle upon the deck of his ship. Tear- 
ing off the cover, he scrawled the words, 
“Thanks! Hope to meet you twenty-two 
miles to the eastward at noon,” and scaled 
the bit of pasteboard to me. 

A correspondent who by common consent 
was chairman of our strategy board was on 
board the ship at that time, and obtained 
another slight clue. 

So we headed eastward from Havana, 
while the blockading fleet lay basking serenely 
in the sun. So also did many despatch-boats. 
At noon my sailor friend and his ship were 
there. Shortly after noon there was an 
engagement, —the first of the war,—and 
there was no other despatch-boat near. Next 
morning New-Yorkers were informed that 
despatch-boats were as numerous there as 





pickets in a fence. Every newspaper had a 
dozen. The incident was witnessed by only 
one artist besides the writer; yet I have since 
seen a double-page color supplement of that 
battle in a weekly periodical, where, under 
the artist’s name, was printed the claim that 
it was sketched from our yacht. 

Two days later I tried the cigarette 
experiment again. I also brought reading- 
matter, upon request. Among the magazines 
was “ Lippincott’s,” which contained a story 
by Amelie Rives, entitled “ Meriel,” which I 
had taken pleasure in reading, and which 
I recommended to a friend among the junior 
officers. The name “Meriel” struck him 
rather forcibly. Pulling a map of Cuba from 
his pocket, he pointed out a town with a simi- 
lar name twenty-two miles west of Havana, 
around which was drawn a line in red ink. 

“T think,” said he, “that this will be our 
next stopping-place for target practice.” 

That evening we lay one mile off Mariel, 
with the New York alongside. We were close 
enough to see the low buildings and one little 
round blockhouse on the shore, also the town 
inside the cove. A beautiful picture it was. 
To the left of the cove a mountain rose sheer 
and perpendicular, its top catching the rays 
of the setting sun. In the valley this 


peaceful town nestled in the shadow of the 
opposite hills—a shadow very much like out- 
stretched protecting wings, trying to screen 
the little town from the view of the terrible 








engine of 
destruction at 


spot of gold 
shone against 
the green-blue 
background of 
the hills, a cross 
upon a_ tiny 
church steeple, 
which lifted its 
slender finger 
above the veil 
of shadow in 
which was en- 
shrouded the 
little town. 
Supper was spread under our awning 
astern. The New York, we supposed, was 
at our bow. The engineer had prepared for 
the night, carrying a lower pressure of steam 
for economy’s sake. Our lookout forward 
strolled leisurely aft, informing us that the 
New York was moving off about two miles to 
the westward, under full steam. Instantly 
our craft was all alive. The engineer sprang 
from his seat and darted down to the engine- 
room. One correspondent dropped his novel; 
another, from London, and myself ceased 
shark-fishing, and bent our energies toward 
getting away from that spot. Within rifle- 
shot was a blockhouse, around which we 
could see several figures moving. Inside 
the little cove a small Spanish gunboat, 
which until now had not been visible, peeped 
out upon us. Our armament consisted of 
four “guns,” which were carried in our hip 
pockets. We could hear the firemen below 
shoveling and scraping as though their lives 
depended upon it, while the engineer, whom 


“ANOTHER LETTER WAS 
PASSED TO ME.” 
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our side. One 


we had christened “ Chaplain,” made 

the air blue with language which 

should have lost for him that title 
forever. It.took us twenty minutes 
to get away. Now, why did not the 

Spaniards take a shot at us? We 

would have fallen easy victims, with- 

out doubt, and our little craft could 
have been turned intoa Spanish gun- 
boat. The fact that our boat was 

painted the color of our war-ships, I 

think, saved us from an experience 
which we might not have had the 

pleasure of relating; also, our apparent 
coolness in remaining on the spot, as 
though we had been left there by the New 
York to act as watch-dog until her return. 
Very soon after we drew up to where the 
cruiser had gone just in time to see her 
guns spit long tongues of flame against 
the purple sunset sky. A troop of cavalry 
was seen near Cabanas by the New York, 
and fired upon until the last man had dis- 
appeared over the brow of the hill. This 
picture was too beautiful for death and de- 
struction. The sky and water were purple 
and gold. The New York herself had an 
ethereal aspect, as though it were a con- 
centration of mist which floated in a body 
between sea and sky, rather than upon the 
sea. The sun sank blood-red, apparently 
twice its usual size, into this molten sea, 
which blackened almost immediately after- 
ward. Then ’t was night—night without 
the twilight which we in the North love so 
much. 

We were drifting with the Gulf Stream 
toward Havana. The force of the tide and 
the direction of the wind exerted an influence 
causing what an old salt would describe as 
a corkscrew movernent. The Gulf Stream 
would not yield a point. All night long a 
howling, angry wind lashed and fought and 
swirled the sea into hills and mountains 
of foam. All night long we lay strapped in 
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our bunks. At recurring intervals a moun- 
tain of water pounded down upon our deck, 
lifting our skylight up enough to let two or 
three bucketfuls in upon us. It was useless 
to make any change of clothing, even had 
we not been too sick to render such a move 
possible. That night was one long, rolling, 
pitching, tossing salt-water bath. Next day 
two of our strategy board had to perform the 
work of four. On board the war-ships many 
of the crew, especially the newly enlisted 
men, suffered from the corkscrew movement 
peculiar to Cuban waters. 

One Sunday morning the sea was as calm 
as a lake. The New York was surrounded by 
a dozen war craft and as many despatch- 
boats, which had gathered like a brood of 
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Christianity against a background of loaded 
six-inch guns and half-naked gunners, some 
peering from the gun-sponson, others listen- 
ing to the words of the minister. How en- 
tirely interested and absorbed every sailor 
seemed to be in the prayer! It contained so 
much that was of personal interest—that 
struck right home to every heart. The 
Maine’s survivors at Key West, the possibili- 
ties of sudden attack and its horrible results, 
allegiance to the flag—all were dwelt upon in 
that war prayer. Up on the quarter-deck a 
group of correspondents from the various 
despatch-boats were disbursing and collect- 
ing news—disbursing in the sense that a 
correspondent is eagerly seized upon for the 
latest news, in return for which the officers 





FIRING AT CAVALRY ON SHORE NEAR CABANAS JUST AT SUNSET. 


chickens around the mother hen. The scene 
was one of unusual interest. The church 
flag waved above the American flag from 
the yard-arm of the flag-ship, indicating that 
services were being held. This flag is the 
only one which in our navy is ever hoisted 
above the American ensign. The surface 
of the sea, quivering in tropical sunlight, 
was dotted with little boats on their way to 
and from the flag-ship. Correspondents and 
artists from the various despatch-boats must 
go aboard for a chat, and take some photo- 
graphs; the commander of a torpedo- or gun- 
boat must communicate with the admiral; 
some officers on ships that did not have a 
chaplain wished to attend services. As I 
went aboard, the torpedo-boat Cushing had 
just glided alongside. A sack of mail was 
thrown to her, and she slipped away as 
quickly and gracefully as she had come. 
There are enough features connected with 
divine service on a man-o’-war, especially in 
war time, to make the ceremony unusually 
interesting. Chaplain Royce, garbed in Epis- 
copalian robes, stood near a little pulpit, 
around which was draped the American flag. 
He proceeded to preach the doctrine of 
VoL. LVI.—83. 
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generally give a column of information to be 
telegraphed home that night. 

Much has been said of the despatch-boat 
as a nuisance to the fleet. All over the 
country the newspapers printed a joke pur- 
porting to be a conversation between Ad- 
miral Sampson and one of his staff, which 
was in substance as follows: “Admiral 
Sampson gave orders for the flag-ship to 
move northward, and received information 
that it was impossible, as there were three 
despatch-boats tied to the anchor-chains. He 
gave orders to go south, with the result that 
several others were reported fastened to the 
rudder- and propeller-blades. To east and 
west they were as hopelessly penned in also.” 

I got the impression that the despatch- 
boat was the navy’s source of luxury. Along- 
side the New York I saw the Sommers N. 
Smith lowering bags of potatoes, sacks of 
provisions, boxes of vegetables, bread, etc., 
into the New York’s small boat for the ward- 
room mess. These supplies had been brought 
from Key West by request. When the ma- 
terial was brought aboard, a chicken with its 
legs tied together bore an envelop addressed 
to Gunner Morgan. This was a little remem- 
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brance in exchange for some excellent photo- 
graphs taken by that officer. 

Each ship that we boarded had a number 
of errands for us to do in Key West, so we 
never returned empty-handed. One officer 
would say: “Won’t you bring my linen from 
Key West? See, my white ducks look like 
coal-sieves.” Another wished us to inquire 
for an express package; still another had a 
craving for some delicacy that the ship could 
not supply. The caterer of the officers’ mess 
—one chosen by ballot semi-monthly from 
among their number— would very frequently 
accept an offer from the despatch-boats to 
purchase and transport fresh provisions. The 
sailors also had wants to be filled, such as 
cigarettes and reading-matter. Onthe whole, 
the despatch-boats have proved 
themselves to be very useful ad- 
ditions to the blockading fleet. 
There is hardly a despatch-boat 
that has not towed at least one 
prize to Key West. When I left 
the ship that day, my pockets 
were bulging with letters and 
packages to mail; and even when 
descending the Jacob’s-ladder, 
another letter was passed to me 
from a gun-sponson by one of the 
sailors stationed there. 

I remember an early-morning 
scene on the flag-ship. The sun 
had not yet risen. Bare-footed 
and bareheaded, with trousers 
turned up to their knees, a dozen 
jackies were washing down the 
decks. Some poured buckets of 
water upon the flooring; others 
polished and scraped with stiff-bristle scrub- 
bing-brushes having long handles. Side by 
side they advanced until the whole deck had 
been systematically covered and cleaned of 
its powder-stains from the firing of the day 
before. Near the turret, under one of the 
guns, was a splintered track of loosened 
boards, plainly indicating the effect of the 
fearful concussion. A stanchion was missing 
from its place where it had been folded over 
the side of the ship, blown off as though it 
were a straw, leaving only bent rivets to 
mark the place where it had been. Below, 
in the gun- and berth-decks, all were busy. 
Gun-crews were caring for their guns, pol- 
ishing the already shining enamel, inspect- 
ing the sights and mechanism, extracting 
and replacing the shells. Marines and jackies 
were caring for their rifles, cutlasses, and 
other implements used in defense, and 
hammocks were being folded and carried to 
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their places. The wash-room was full of men 
stripped to the waist, bending over their 
wash-basins in characteristic sailor and 
soldier fashion. The boatswain’s whistle 
rang shrill in the distance, accompanied by 
the sound of his voice giving orders which 
to a landsman closely resembled the calling 
of vegetables by a street vender. 

The ship was now thoroughly awake. At 
eight o’clock the bugle sounded loud and 
clear. Then came a pause, ever so slight; 
then the first grand notes of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” burst forth, flooding 
the ship, the air, and the sea itself with 
patriotic melody as the Stars and Stripes were 
unfurled. The sailors, following the example 
of their officers, removed their caps. This 
ceremony is called “at colors.” 
Coffee, or early breakfast, fol- 
lowed. In the officers’ messes 
Japanese boys serve coffee, eggs, 
and marmalade. In the forecastle 
the sailors sit in long rows, eat- 
ing and talking. On the blockade 
Jackie does a great deal of the 
latter. Every bit of news, every 
possible incident, and every theory 
regarding thé length of the war is 
discussed. It is good for Jackie 
to talk. Talk is the smoke of 
patriotic fire. Jackie is intensely 
patriotic—onecould not be other- 
wise on board a man-of-war where 
such wholesome respect is paid to 
the flag. Officers and sailors never 
step upon the deck without salut- 
ing the colors. 

During the morning the bugle 
soundsagain. This time the wholeship’scom- 
pany is summoned to quarters. Upon each 
deck, forward and aft,every man reports to his 
division—each division in charge of a senior 
officer, and sections of divisions in charge of 
junior officers. Upon the starboard quarter- 
deck the executive officer stands in military 
dignity, awaiting the report from each divi- 
sion. The roll is called in sections all over 
the ship; if any one is missing in a section, 
it is reported to the officer in charge of the 
division. He, in return, reports to the exec- 
utive officer. Thus the executive receives 
within the space of five minutes an exact 
report of the condition of the whole ship’s 
company. The chaplain, paymaster, ship’s 
carpenter, chief engineer, surgeon, captain 
of marines, and line officers file up before 
him, salute, and report. The executive officer 
then reports to the captain. 

During quarters the various exercises 
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and emergency drills are gone through with, 
including sword practice, bayonet drill, 
physical exercises for straightening the fig- 
ure and expanding the chest, boarding drill, 
fire drill, collision drill, and many others. 
A huge mat, weighing perhaps five hundred 
pounds, is brought up on deck, heaved over 
the side, and held there within sixty sec- 
onds after the order is given. Should a 
Spanish ship ram one of ours, this mat would 
be thrown over the aperture made in the 
side, and held there by the pressure of the 





THE RUN AROUND: AN 


water. Again, lines of hose are run out and 
connected, a wheel is turned, and a strong 
stream of water floods the deck immediately. 
In avery fewseconds twenty streams of water 
can be directed upon any part of the ship. 

Suddenly the band plays a lively march, 
and the order for the run around is given. 
Jackie likes this. It is his exercise. It is 
to him what wheeling is to a landsman. It 
is his opportunity of moving a little fas- 
ter than usual. In double-quick time each 
section runs in an ellipse for five minutes, 
the line of sailors being usually barefooted 
at this time of the day. They dodge in and 
out of the sunlight and shadow, laughing 
and showing their gaiety of feeling. 

A little later, while watching the black- 
smith at work with his little portable furnace 
on the forward deck, I became aware that 
the New York was moving in a rather lively 
fashion. It soon became evident that some- 


thing was up. With my glasses I could dis- 
cern a faint white speck low down on the 
horizon. We sped along at a race-horse 
pace. Upon the bridge the admiral and the 
captain stood watching intently. In fifteen 
minutes we made out a Spanish schooner, 
hull down. In twenty minutes we also made 
out a black speck about five miles north of 
the schooner. It soon became evident that 
this black speck was a torpedo-boat, and 
that the prize would be hers, not ours; and 
such proved to be the case, for a puff of 
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EXERCISE AT QUARTERS. 


smoke shot out from her bow gun. The 
plucky Spaniard apparently paid no atten- 
tion to this, still continuing to speed in- 
shore. Our gunners became anxious as the 
distance between the Spaniard and the shore 
decreased. The guns forward were loaded 
and trained directly upon her. We were 
about five miles away, and the torpedo-boat 
only half that distance. Very soon, however, 
after a close shot from the torpedo-boat, the 
Spaniard hove to and dropped her sails. In 
a short time the crew of this prize were 
brought aboard the New York. Each man 
looked as though he expected instant tor- 
ture. Imagine their surprise when they 
were not even put in irons! In fact, nobody 
seemed to pay any attention to them for a 
long time. I do not know what became of 
them, for after snapping a lot of photo- 
graphs forward, I returned, and they had 
disappeared. 
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Of an afternoon an air of laziness pervades 
the ship. A group of marines and sailors 
gather at the bow, watching a school of 
porpoises racing with the ship; some play 
checkers or cards; one or two sew upon little 
portable machines; the ship’s cobbler and 
the blacksmith work in the shadow of the 
turret; several examine maps of Cuba; but 
the majority do nothing. After all, there 
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is not much to do, except to keep out of 
the sun. 

Again we are aboard the despatch-boat for 
a run to Key West and thence to Tampa. It 
is too monotonous on the blockade. It is too 
tiresome parading east and west of Havana 
for forty miles, day after day, until each tree 
becomes as familiar as a building on one’s 
street at home. 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


BY BENJAMIN 


WITH IMAGINARY DESIGNS BY 


THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES. 
HE Bartholdi statue of “Liberty,” the 
“Bavaria” at Munich, and the “Ger- 
mania” opposite Bingen on the Rhine, are the 
modern echoes of the famous Colossus which 
Chares set by the harbor of ancient Rhodes. 
The “ Liberty ” exceeds it in height (one hun- 
dred and fifty feet) by half; but still, if the 
Colossus were among us to-day, it would 
doubtless be treated in the guide-books with 
eminent respect. Like the Liberty, it stood 
by the harbor of a great emporium where 
the ships of all nations came and went. In 
the form of a patron deity, it represented the 
genius of a state, and in its dimensions it 
spoke for a national taste which, as the 
Laokoodn group and the Farnese Bull, both 
Rhodian compositions, seem to betray, wor- 
shiped much at the shrine of the god of 
bigness. 

The Rhodians were first and foremost a 
commercial people. When, in the year 408 
B. C., the new city of Rhodes was founded by 
codperation of the three ancient cities of 
the island of Rhodes, Kamiros, Ialysos, and 
Lindos, it sprang at once into importance 
as a metropolis of the world’s trade. Located 
at the northernmost tip of the island, at the 
point nearest the mainland, it formed, with 
its excellent harbor, the natural half-way 
place for vessels that plied between the 
AXgean and the coasts of Syria, Pheenicia, 
or Egypt. The Peloponnesian war at the 
end of the fifth century had put a check 
upon the development of Athens as a com- 
mercial power, and the disturbances on the 
Asiatic mainland which came with Alexan- 
der’s conquests and the quarrels between 
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his successors gave at the end of the fourth 
and the beginning of the third century a 
peculiar advantage to the island city. The 
fifteen miles of waterway which separated 
the island from the mainland afforded Rhodes 
an isolation similar to that which the English 
Channel has given to England, and the dis- 
tresses of others became her opportunity. 
Her international policy was that of a 
peace power. It was the conquests of com- 
merce, and not of arms, thatshe sought. Open 
ports and free trade were all she demanded, 
and one of the few wars in which she ever 
engaged was against her old ally Byzantium, 
to keep the navigation of the Bosporus free. 
Her ships policed the sea against the pirates, 
and Rhodian seamanship inspired the proverb: 
“Ten Rhodians mean ten ships.” Asa nation 
of peace she was the friend of all peoples; and 
when the earthquake of 227 B. Cc. spread de- 
struction in her city, states and cities all 
through the little Mediterranean world has- 
tened, in the young impulse of a dawning in- 
ternational humanity, to send contributions 
for her relief. With peace and commerce 
came wealth, and with the settled life of 
abundance came art, refinement, and intel- 
lectual culture. In Roman times Rhodes 
was esteemed the fairest city of the world. 
It was the Paris of the traveler and the 
Heidelberg of the student. Tiberius made 
it for years his home; Brutus and Cassius, 
Cesar and Cicero, studied at its university. 
The first Greek grammar, the one which be- 
came the prototype of all Greek grammars 
down through Lascaris and Melanchthon to 
the present day, —and of all Latin grammars, 
too, — was written at Rhodes. Not least, how- 
ever, among the evidences of its refinement 
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were the unwritten rule of its theater not to 
applaud till the end of the play, and the 
established repute of its cuisine. Plutarch 
voiced the wonderment of the old-fashioned 
continental Greek when he said of the 
Rhodians: “Verily, they build as for eter- 
nity, and eat as though they were to die 
to-morrow.” 

When, at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury B. c., Chares began his twelve years’ 
task of constructing the Colossus, Rhodes 
was an upstart city barely a hundred years 
old; but it was just the sort of city to ven- 
ture on such an innovation. Still, there was 
the example of Athens, which had made the 
Athena Promachos —to be sure, not half the 
height—out of the spoils of Marathon; and 
now that Demetrios Poliorketes had been 
forced to raise the siege of Rhodes, the three 
hundred talents of proceeds from the siege- 
engines he had left behind might well be 
devoted to raising a colossal Helios as 
monument to the great salvation. One 
hundred and five feet it towered up from its 
lofty pedestal beside the harbor,—and not 
astride the entrance, as medieval imagination 
made it, —until its hybris met its nemesis, and 
fifty-six years after its erection the great 
earthquake of 227 laid it low. Where it fell 
Pliny saw it still lying nearly three centuries 
later. “And even as it lies there prostrate,” 
he reports, “it stirs to wonder. Few men 
can clasp its thumb with their arms; the 
fingers alone are greater than most statues; 
vast caverns yawn in its shattered limbs; 
within one sees great blocks of stone by 
whose weight the builder established it.” 
There it lay, a plain prose wonder, till, in the 
seventh century A. D., the Saracens sold it 
to a Jew of Syrian Edessa, dealer in old 
junk, and it vanished from historic sight 
loaded on the backs of many camels. Then 
through the furnace flames it rose again to 
its new life in the imaginings of men, and 
bestrode the harbor where it stands to-day, 
and perhaps will ever stand. 


THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 


EPHESUS lay at a favored spot. Where the 
Cayster flows into the ASgean, building with 
its alluvium the rich plain, the Asios Leimon, 
or “ marsh-field,” whence Asia hasits name, it 
stood midway in the arc of coast that spans 
the Gulf of Scala Nuova, and faces the isle 
of Samos. Here clustered by a shore of fifty 
miles in length no less than twelve prosper- 
ous cities, among them Teos, Lebedus, and 
Colophon, and hard by were also Smyrna, 
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Clazomenz, Chios, Erythre, and Miletus, all 
independent centers for the vigorous Ionian 
culture life which on the soil of Oriental 
plenty first realized the power of Hellenic 
sense in the world of beauty. Hence came 
the verse of Homer and Anacreon; here 
was the home of the elegy; here men first 
learned that they might write as well as talk 
in prose. 

Ephesus itself had its roots in a far older 
world than that of the Greeks who swarmed 
upon its shores. The natural outlet for 
Lydia and Phrygia to the sea, it had been a 
mart for Carian and Phenician traders cen- 
turies before the restless Greeks had come 
to trouble the Augean; and so in early times 
it came to be what in a wider sense Alexan- ° 
dria was in later— the meeting-place of races 
and cultures, the fullest illustration and com- 
pletest type of the mission of Ionia in first 
blending Occident and Orient. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Ephesus 
in this regard than the cult of its famous 
Artemis Diana. Long before there were any 
Greeks the cult was there, the worship of 
Nature as the nourishing mother of plants, 
animals, and men. The Oriental character 
of the cult, which later Greek influence never 
availed to change, is betrayed in the form of 
the idol which— preserved, as the story goes, 
through seven rebuildings of the temple— 
survived to Roman times as one of the most 
revered objects known to the ancient world. 
Its form is known to us by its common use 
on coins, as well as by numerous copies. 
Characteristic of the figure is the mass of 
hanging breasts significant of bounteous 
nourishment. The lower part of the body is 
surrounded by reliefs of the heads of animals, 
of bees, and of butterflies; on both arms rest 
lions. A disk behind the head is covered 
with representations of winged bulls. On 
the neck-cloth are the signs of the zodiac. 
There is a necklace of acorns. The arms are 
extended as if in kindly welcome. A mass of 
eunuchs called the Megabyzoi served as 
priests, and the swarm of priestesses who ”* 
from earliest times surrounded the goddess, 
celebrated her feast in orgiastic rites, and 
defended her sanctuary from intrusion, forms 
one of the sources of the Amazon legends. 
The temple, located a mile or more outside 
the city, formed, with its horde of priests 
and attendants, a state by itself, independent 
of the city. 

The first Greek settlers found in this cult 
analogy to their own Artemis, and hence the 
Greek name was given to it, just as in later 
times the Romans thought they saw their 
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own Diana in the Greek Artemis. This pro- 
cess is characteristic of the way the civili- 
zations of the peoples blended on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

In the seventh century B.C. was built the 
first great Ephesian temple. Chersiphron of 
Crete was architect. It was far the greatest 
and noblest house any Western deity had yet 
been given. All the world knew of it, and 
wondered; and the order of its architecture, 
though it may have had its origin in Attica, 
was always identified with this, its grandest 
example, and was called Ionic. Copies of 
temple and idol in reduced dimensions were 
built in various parts of Asiatic and Euro- 
pean Greece. 

In the year 356 B. C., one Herostratus, who 
had failed to make himself famous in any 
other way, set fire to the temple to immor- 
talize his name, and succeeded in both mat- 
ters. The very night in which the glory of 
Asia went up in flames, Alexander was born 
in Pella; so, at least, the omen-mongers said. 
By help of contributions from many cities, 
the building of a new temple was immedi- 
ately begun on plans devised by Deinocrates; 
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and this, the grandest temple structure the 
Greek world ever reared, was the one which 
figured in the canon of the Wonders of the 
World. Four times the size of the Parthenon, 
and ampler than either Milan Cathedral or 
St. Paul’s in London, lifted upon its foun- 
dation of ten steps, girt with its double 
colonnade of Ionic columns sixty feet in 
height, resplendent in sculpture and color, 
no wonder it held the admiration of the 
world, no wonder that sightseers bought the 
silver models of Demetrius, and that men 
cried, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 
All the more wonder that the words of the 
tent-maker of Tarsus found hearing, or the 
sale of souvenirs was checked; but Paul’s 
words and John’s church lasted better than 
model or shrine. In 262 A.D. the Goths de- 
stroyed the temple. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Turks used its stones to build the 
Mosque Selim, under whose ruins, after long 
searching, English excavators found, in 
1871, all that was left of the old Wonder, 
twenty feet beneath the sod. So much more 
enduring is the word of spirit than temples 
built of stone! 


IN WAR TIME. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


I. 


NE said, with a smile on her proud young lips: 
“I have brothers three; they are far on the sea, 

For they serve on the decks of the fighting ships! 
Is it strange that the war comes home to me?” 


Il. 


“ And I, had I father, brothers, or friend, 

I would give them all at my country’s call! 
My sorrow is, I have none to send, 

And my share in the glorious war is small!” 


Ill. 


But the third arose with face aglow: 
“Mine are a hundred thousand strong, — 
Wherever my countryman meets the foe, — 


And my heart ’s in the war the whole day long!” 














ALONE IN 


BY EDWIN 
|] EFORE we went to war with Spain 
I did not know where Porto Rico 

# was. I had a vague idea that it 
<4 was a Spanish harbor somewhere; 
for from my school-boy days I remembered 
certain postage-stamps bearing the youthful 
profile of King Alfonso of Spain, with the 
words “Puerto Rico” on top. 

Shortly after the Maine was blown up I 
was told off to go to the front as a war cor- 
respondent. The worst of it was, there was 
no front. My instructions were delivered in 
this wise: “ Here is a camera, and a pass to 
Washington. It is good for the Congressional 
Limited. Find out from somebody who knows 
where you can see the first fight, and get some 
army and navy credentials in Washington, if 
you have time. If not, we will apply for them. 
Then get down there as fast as you can, and 
let us know where to find you. Here are 
orders for passes over those lines that give 
us ‘ads,’ and a draft on the house. If you 
run out of money, draw on us for more.” 

After this unusually long speech, the se- 
nior partner of our concern unbent enough 
to shake hands with me, and the younger 
took me out to a farewell dinner. 

In Washington, I stated my case to As- 
sistant-Secretary Roosevelt, and asked him 
what he would do in my place. 

“If I were you,” he said briefly, “I should 
go down to Key West and join the fleet. If 
you can get on board one of the press de- 
spatch-boats there, it would be a good move, 
for I ’d rather not put you on any of our 
vessels. I should n’t wonder if the first fight 
would be off Porto Rico. Good luck to you, 
wherever you go.” 

The next train to Florida was due to leave 
Washington within one hour, and I caught 
it in the nick of time. On the boat from 
Tampa to Key West, I was told that the 
despatch-boat Buccaneer was to be sent to 
Porto Rico. 

Arriving in Key West, I learned that the 
yacht had sailed away that morning to 
get a “beat” on the whereabouts of the 
Spanish Cape Verde fleet. Rather than 
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spend a dreary fortnight in a hotel, I took 
a flying trip over to Cuba, and got there just 
in time to see the last American refugees 
following Consul-General Lee out of the 
country. 

When I returned war had been declared. 
The fleet was preparing to move. I managed 
to find a berth on another despatch-boat, 
‘and so steamed out with the first blockading 
squadron that invested Cuban waters. 

After the more or less desultory bom- 
bardments of Matanzas, Cardenas, and Port 
Cabafias, we returned to Key West, with its 
harbor full of captured prize vessels. Going 
in, we noticed that several of our war-ships 
were taking on extra supplies of coal, so we 
hastened to do likewise. Before our bunkers 
were half filled, the coaling cruisers got 
under way, and joined the deep-draft battle- 
ships anchored near Sand Key, some six 
miles out in the strait. 

We followed in haste. As we drew out, a 
strange-looking craft came into the harbor. 
It proved to be the Buccaneer, her former 
war-paint ill disguised under a transparent 
coat of white lead, and with the British flag 
flying at her stern. 

Of course it was too late to swap ships in 
the stream, the more se since she had come 
back for repairs from the effects of a heavy 
gale without having reached Porto Rico. 
Most of her American crew had deserted 
when she hoisted the British ensign in 
Jamaica. 

We joined the squadron at nightfall, just 
in time to see the colored lights from the 
flag-ship’s foretop flashing the admiral’s 
orders to the expectant fleet. Every ship 
had her anchor under foot and was getting 
up steam. From a score of funnels black 
smoke drifted thickly landward. 

At midnight, at last, the fleet got under 
way. We all thought we were going to 
Havana to knock down the old Morro and 
smash the town. With that comforting 
belief, I went to sleep on the after-deck, 
and did not wake up until the sun shone in 
my face. We were off Havana, with its 

















yellow houses sparkling in the sunlight, and 
near enough for us to see the red and orange 
of the Spanish flags fluttering over the Morro. 

We waited for the bombardment, but it 
never came. 

After a day of idle expectation, one of the 
monitors that had been left in Key West 
joined the squadron at nightfall, and then 
the whole fleet steamed eastward. The next 
morning we passed Cardenas. It was some 
time before we began to speculate where we 
were going. To us it was a very serious 
thing, because we were running out of 
coal. There was some doubt whether we 
had enough to get back. Every now and 
then the fleet would stop, and exchange a 
prodigious number of signals, but none of us 
knew why. Once we ran up to the flag- 
ship, and asked them where the fleet was 
bound to. No answer was given. We asked 
where we might coal. To this the answer 
was: “Use international code!” This was 
just what we had been doing. Our captain 
became frantic, and, rigging up the same 
signal-flags, he repeated both questions. In 
answer, the flag-ship ran up the signal, 
“We understand you.” We waited for 
more, but nothing came. We repeated our 
questions all over again, but got no further 
response. After this unsatisfactory inter- 
view with the admiral, our commodore, as 
we called him, called a council of war. He 
said he felt sure now that the fleet was go- 
ing to Porto Rico. 

“Bully!” said I. 

“Bully nothing,” said he. “ We have n’t got 
enough coal to take us to Porto Rico; and if 
we keep up with the fleet for one night more, 
we sha’n’t have enough to take us home.” 

I asked what he was going to do about it. 

He wanted our consent to turn the boat 
back. I said that I wanted to go to Porto 
Rico, and he should never turn back with 
my consent. With that I scowled at our 
artist to make him back me up; but he said 
nothing, nor did any of the others. 

Said the commodore: “I am afraid you 
will have to get out and walk.” 

A little later our second officer told methat 
there was always coal at Cape Haytien; and 
finally I prevailed on our commodore to fol- 
low the fleet for one more night. 

We had fallen back to the tail end of the 
fleet, but one battle-ship was still behind us, 
towing a lagging monitor. A blast from her 
whistle brought our captain running up on 
the bridge. She hoisted some pennants, and 
our second officer read from the signal book: 
“Come within hail.” 
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We came alongside. The megaphone 
roared: “ Are you going to stop at any east- 
ern port?” 

“Yes, sir; at Cape Haytien, for coal,” 
bellowed our commodore. 

“Will you let us put a man on board your 
boat? He is an officer of the United States 
army.” 

“Yes, siz.” 

“Here ’s your chance,” said the commo- 
dore to me; and then he roared back: “ Will 
you take one of our men in exchange?” 

After some hesitation, the megaphone re- 
ported that it was against the admiral’s 
orders, so we yielded. The gig brought usa 
trim young man in a bicycle-suit with riding- 
gaiters, and carrying a dress-suit case. He in- 
troduced himself, giving his rank and branch 
of service. We soon learned that he had 
misunderstood our destination, and expected 
to be landed at Cape Maisi, in eastern Cuba. 

It was a steep proposition. I urged that 
we try and land him somewhere on the coast. 
Our captain said he would n’t dare to under- 
take it without a pilot, and it would mean 
losing the fleet. Willy-nilly, our military 
friend had to come with us to Cape Haytien, 
in the hope of getting a boat to Cuba. There 
he found out that no boats were to be had, 
so we carried him off with us, having first 
taken on coal at the rate of twenty-five 
dollars per ton. Then we rejoined the fleet, 
and followed it on to Porto Rico. 

After the bombardment of San Juan on 
May 12, all the despatch-boats raced to St. 
Thomas, the nearest cable-station. We were 
all nonplussed at the unexpected bombard- 
ment, nor could any one tell what damage 
had been done by the three hours’ cannon- 
ading. At all events, the Spanish batteries 
had not been silenced, for they kept on firing 
their futile shots until our fleet had retired 
beyond all range. At St. Thomas we learned 
that Cervera’s fleet had been reported off 
Martinique and Curacao, and having heard — 
of the bombardment, had gone on to Cuba 
by the southern passage. The other de- 
spatch-boats went back at once to the fleet, 
with the Montgomery and Minneapolis, which 
had raced into port for despatches. News 
reached us that they were returning to 
Santiago; but we, alas! were left high and 
dry, with disabled boilers. 

The highest and driest of the lot was our 
military emissary to General Gomez, who had 
moved into lodgings, perforce, high up the 
hill in the clean little Danish town Charlotte 
Amalie. I joined him presently, having be- 
come an outcast from the boat on account 
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of an animated discussion with our commo- 
dore, which ended with my walking over- 
board, only to be rescued by a darky 
bumboat-woman. 

There we were stuck for ten dreary days, 
though it was really a very pretty and hospit- 
able place. I think it was when our first 
weekly bill was presented that we decided 
that something would have to be done. 

“We are eating our heads off,” said I. 

“And I am eating my heart out,” said he. 

“Well, seeing we can’t get to Cuba, and 
you can’t reach Gomez in time to be of any 
use, why don’t we go to Porto Rico?” I pro- 
posed. “It is nearer, and there is just as 
much to be got there as in Cuba, for you as 
well as for me.” 

“ Just the thing!” said he. 

That night we lay awake till early morning, 
discussing how to get around the cable com- 
pany, so that we might send despatches from 
Porto Rico and through St. Thomas; for it 
was rumored that one of the men in the local 
office was in the employ of the Spanish 
consul, 

Tossings, groans, and other indications of 
displeasure from the next room finally put a 
stop to our talk, which had been carried on 
from one bed to the other. I remembered 
that one of the guests at the house was 
down with intermittent fever, so we quit. 

At breakfast I heard that our invalid 
neighbor was the local superintendent of the 
cable company. This upset our plans. We 
gave up all idea of using the cable, and de- 
cided to get out at once, before the patient 
could recover sufficiently to put the Spanish 
consul on our track. 

Late that night I rowed my companion to 
a coal-steamer in the harbor clearing for 
Ponce, Porto Rico, and saw him installed as 
pantry-man, under an English passport. The 
Ardanrose weighed anchor almost immedi- 
ately afterward. 

Next morning I sailed out in a fishing- 
sloop bound for Santa Cruz, forty miles 
away. At Fredericksted, on the western 
end of that island, I took passage on a 
Danish schooner for Porto Rico. My iden- 
tity as a pseudo-German correspondent had 
been fully established, and I had taken the 
extra precaution to submit my papers to the 
Spanish consul in St. Thomas before leaving 
port. 

The second day brought us into the har- 
bor of San Juan, sailing slowly past a string 
of white buoys marking newly laid mines. 
The pilot pointed out a little white tent 
under a grove of palm-trees inland, where 
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soldiers were stationed to touch off the ex- 
plosives stored in the hold of a ship that had 
been sunk across the channel immediately 
after the bombardment of the city by our 
fleet. At the wharf I was met by the custom- 
house officials, who turned me over to a mili- 


tary officer. I explained my calling as a 
German war correspondent, and asked to 
see the German consul; but he took me be- 
fore the military governor, Captain-General 
Macias. This officer received me very cour- 
teously, but asked why I came in so small a 
boat. I answered that I had tried to secure 
passage on the Ardanrose, the only vessel 
clearing from St. Thomas for Porto Rico, 
but that the Spanish consul had warned the 
captain of the vessel against receiving pas- 
sengers. 

“ Ah, yes,” said the captain-general; “it is 
just as well that you did not come on that 
vessel, for Sefior Vazquez has informed us 
that an enemy of Spain may be hidden in 
her hold. If he dares to come to Ponce, we 
shall know how to receive him, and he will 
learn how Spain deals with her enemies.” 

After this comforting conversation, he 
expressed his satisfaction at the presence 
of an impartial foreign correspondent, who 
might correct the unscrupulous falsehoods 
that had been published in the American 
and English newspapers. With this plain 
hint, he sent me to his colleague, Don Ramon 
Ortega, and to the civil governor, who in turn 
had my papers countersigned at the German 
consulate of San Juan. I was allowed to en- 
gage a room at the Hotel Inglaterra, a curi- 
ous building projecting its corner into the 
sharp angle of two streets, like the bow of a 
ship. In its roof was a large, gaping hole, 
made by one of our shells. I was a guest 
here for two days, roaming through the city 
at will, and visiting such sights as the Casa 
Blanca, on the high bluff overlooking the 
fortifications, and other places which I 
thought might prove of interest to my 
erstwhile traveling companion and room- 
mate. 

It did not take me long to discover that 
the effects of the American bombardment 
on the fortifications, as well as in the city, 
were more wide-spread than I had antici- 
pated. In the outer breastworks, facing the 
sea, each of the older forts and towers had 
suffered severely, while some of the batteries 
lying under their shadow were all but dis- 
mantled. 

The havoc wrought in the city was plain 
to all. More than a score of houses had 
gaping holes and clefts in their walls. The 


















fragments of one shell alone, aimed at the 
Spanish standard floating above the roof of 
the intendencia, after snapping the flagstaff 
in twain, shattered the roof of the building, 
went through the so-called throne-room, 
struck two officers and some soldiers who 
were chatting on its marble steps, and finally 
disfigured the front and rear walls of several 
adjoining buildings, injuring and wounding 
two other persons. 

Within the harbor, where the visiting 
foreign men-of-war rode at anchor, believ- 
ing themselves to be beyond the range of 
our guns, many shots likewise took effect. 
Had the Spanish fleet been hiding inside, as 
it was later at Santiago de Cuba, it would 
have been driven to seek the open sea. 
Even the neutral ships found themselves in 
uncomfortable quarters. One stray shot 
went clean through the forward smoke- 
stack of the French corvette L’ Amiral Rigault 
de Genoutlly. Another tore into the rigging 
of the British merchant vessel Aldborough, 
splintering one of her topmasts, while sev- 
eral shells exploded on the harbor-front, in 
the immediate vicinity of the powder-maga- 
zine of the Spanish navy-yard, causing the 
colored stevedores and wharfmen on the 
water-front to scatter in all directions. One 
old man was blown to pieces. 

In the city itself everything was topsy- 
turvy for many days following the bombard- 
ment. The well-to-do people and most of the 
women fled into the hills, and the larger 
stores and shops stood empty and open, 
with none to buy and none to do the selling. 
The price of provisions rose to the famine 
point, and in the country the people were 
said to be starving. 

All available carriages, carts, and wagons, 
as well as horses, donkeys, and even bicycles, 
had been seized upon to carry the fleeing 
citizens into the hills; and the little railroad 
running to Rio Pedres and Congreso was 
taxed to its utmost to carry the turbulent 
crowds of passengers fighting foradmittance. 
The nearest places, it was reported, became 
so overcrowded with refugees that there 
were not enough roofs to cover their heads, 
though the authorities threw open the gov- 
ernment buildings, churches, schools, and 
local playhouses. Municipal food supplies 
were exhausted. 

Those that remained behind were panic- 
stricken. Every time a large vessel was 
sighted from the tottering top of the Morro, 
the cry arose, “Los Americanos,” and then 
would come another wild rush for the rail- 
road-station, fugitives from all directions 
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scampering down the steep streets and 
alleys of the city. At night the uneasy rest 
of the San Juanese was broken by the cry 
of “El jumby,” the slang word for ghost, 
which had come to be applied to our swift 
auxiliary cruisers flashing their search- 
lights through the darkness like bolts of 
silent lightning. 

To_make matters worse, the authorities 
openly betrayed their weakness by shoring 
up the crumbling walls of the well-nigh 
shattered fortresses, and by offering to re- 
lease and arm the convicts in the city prison, 
while apparently harmless men were arrested 
from day to day, to be cast into the empty 
prisons as political suspects. 

On the day I landed I witnessed the arrest 
of a poor Crucian darky, John Farrill by 
name, whose sole crime was that he was seen 
gaping up at the ruins of a large three-story 
house on Fortaleza street, that had been 
struck by two American shells during the 
bombardment. 

Suddenly there was a cry of “Un espia,” 
and a disorderly mob of colored wharfmen 
laid hold upon him and the colored woman 
who stood by him. A few voluntarios ran up 
with bare machetes, and dragged the scared 
couple off to the nearest guard-house, where 
they were placed under a military escort 
and marched to prison. 

What their fate was I never learned, for 
when I had gathered as much information 
as was possible, I took formal leave of the 
Spanish officials in San Juan, and set out on 
my prearranged trip across the island. At 
the little station of the narrow-gage railroad 
that runs westward along the coast to 
Dorado and Arecibo, I bought a through 
ticket. From the windows I saw the 
deep blue of the bays running in from the 
sea on one side, and on the other inland 
lakes circled by tropical foliage, distant 
palms, and pineapple plantations. While 
speeding along I pondered seriously on the 
unguarded words of the Spanish captain- 
general concerning the fate awaiting a cer- 
tain person at Ponce. I concluded that no 
possible purpose could be served by going 
there alone. If I did so, indeed, suspicion 
might be still further excited, involving an- 
other as well as myself. At the first stop, 
Cataiio, I got off, and was left behind by the 
train, as if by accident. The station-master 
was very sympathetic, and told me that my 
ticket would be good on the next train, which 
would be due after a few hours or so, should 
it happen to be on time. I shrugged my 
shoulders, and wandered off with what show 
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of aimlessness I could command, to take a 
look at the village, with its outskirts of 
palm-thatched huts, and cocoanut-trees wav- 
ing over patches of rustling sugar-cane. I 
found a cheap horse, with a still cheaper 
saddle thrown into the bargain. Thus 
mounted, I ambled off over an old country 
road leading to the town of Bayamén, in the 
interior of the island. 

A cool sea-breeze blew from the coast, and 
stirred up the fragrance of the tropical foliage 
covering the hills on either side of the road. 
Bright humming-birds darted about, and from 
the woods came the incessant cooing of the 
mountain dove, the paloma, relieved occa- 
sionally by the song of warbling vireos. My 
heart sang with them as I rode, and I felt 
altogether too well to worry about the fate 
hanging over my friend at Ponce, nor did I 
bother to think of my own uncertain destiny. 
All around me hirtella-bushes were flowering 
crimson, and the stately sabino-tree, with its 
immense white flowers and silvery leaves, 
perfumed the soft air. It seemed to me as 
if I had found the loveliest spot on earth. 
Thus I passed through Bayamon, along the 
highway to Guaynabo, over a superb military 
road to Aguas Buenas, a cross-road town 
fitly named after the excellent quality of its 
water. There I rested all night at the village 
inn, on a straw pallet that seemed soft after 
my saddle. Early in the morning I rubbed 
down my horse, swallowed some vile coffee, 
and was off again, after a refreshing stirrup- 
cup of agua buena. 

My plans had become unsettled when I 
was driven to give up all hope of meeting 
the other man in Ponce. I fell back upon the 
alternate venture of striking straight across 
the island to the nearest southern seaport, 
making what observations I could along the 
road. The obvious thing was to follow the 
military highway to Caguas and thence to 
Cayey. It was a mercy I did so, for my pony 
went lame after we had covered but a few 
miles of the road, and I was glad to dismount 
at the city gate of Caguas to deliver my 
papers over to the white-clad sentinel, who 
stopped me with a perfunctory, “Quien 
vive !” 

The little soldier was considerate enough 
to let me take my horse to the nearest 
blacksmith’s shop before escorting me to the 
Ayuntamiento, and thus I had an opportunity 
to see something of the town. At the in- 
tendencia I was ushered into the presence of 
the alcalde, and once’ more explained my 
presence in the country as a German news- 
paper correspondent. Then I learned that 
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my papers were all wrong, not having been 
countersigned by every alcalde in every 
village and town along the line from Sen 
Juan to Caguas. 

The fellow was so obstinate that no argu- 
ment would move him. So I was marched 
into the guard-house, whence I sent a mes- 
sage to a friend at the German consulate in 
San Juan, who had agreed to forward such 
messages to St. Thomas by way of Santa 
Cruz. I had plenty of time to reflect, and I 
presently came to the conclusion that the 
shortest cut to liberty was the best. If 1let 
things take their course, awaiting consular 
intercession, the chances were that I should 
languish in jail for weeks or months, with a 
possible prospect of having the incidental 
object of my mission become known, after all. 
That would mean short shrift. As I reflected 
on the more or less spurious character of my 
credentials, and on the danger of making 
bad matters worse for my friend, who by this 
time must have effected his landing on the 
other side of the island, my determination 
to take things into my own hands became 
fixed. 

For several hours, now, I had been left to 
my own devices, and it was nearly noon. I 
recalled the generous permission of the 
Spanish alcalde that I might buy my own 
meals, and accordingly I summoned the sen- 
tinel who had been placed at the door of the 
guard-house. He proved to be the same man 
that took me in charge at the city gate, so 
we smiled at each other like old friends. I 
pointed to my stomach, and said plaintively: 

“Tengo hambre. Quiero almorzar;” for 
breakfast was the only proper term to apply 
to the meal I wanted. 

“How I can serve you, sefior?” inquired 
the little soldier, encouragingly; and I re- 
plied, mustering all my Spanish of the 
market-place: 

“Pan, mantequilla, carne, leche, café, 
huevos, y una botella de vino.” 

This bill of fare seemed to appa! him, and 
he informed me in voluble Castilian that 
bread cost fifty centavos a pound, that butter 
was not to be had for love or money, that 
wine would be cheaper than milk, and that 
meat of any kind would be very, very dear. 
It was all on account of those accursed 
Americanos. 

“Get what you can,” I said hungrily; and 
drawing forth all my slender stock of Span- 
ish money, I gave him a couple of Porto 
Rican dollars, newly minted. He disappeared 
with alacrity, locking the door behind him. 
Then I waited for my breakfast, pulling im- 





















patiently on the cold brier pipe that I had 
kept as a last souvenir of my friend in 
Ponce. 

At last my guard returned with a darky 
who bore a platter of food. With a lordly 
gesture, I waived the question of change. 
The little soldier’s eyes glistened greedily, 
and I fancy mine did likewise as I fell to. 
While I ate I thought deeply, and when I 
arose the proper Spanish phrases came read- 
ily to my tongue. 

“You, too, must be hungry, mi amigo,” I 
said; “and it is not right that a soldier of 
Spain should starve while his German friend 
eats. When do you breakfast?” 

“T have had my morning coffee, sefior,” he 
answered; but I interrupted him, saying: 
“That is not enough. You are losing your 
meals and your siesta here on my account, 
and it is but right that you should be served 
as well as your prisoner. Here is a small 
coin,” I continued. A minute afterward I 
heard him turn the corner, whistling. I 
mounted the guard-house bench, and peered 
out at him through a small window-grating 
admitting air and light to my cell. He 
looked up at me, grinning as he passed; 
then he went on his way. 

In his absence I managed to escape. There 
was no other sentinel. I walked out into the 
street, and found it deserted, for it was the 
time of the midday siesta. A brass sign rep- 
resenting the shaving-plate of a barber and 
surgeon caught my eye, and I recalled my 
beard, and the prominence given to it in my 
passport, where it figured as barba rubia. 

Now or never was the time to rid myself 
of this ruby article which had called forth 
so much contempt from my shipmates. I 
entered the shop, and aroused the barber 
from his siesta in the back room. Without 
a word I pointed to my ragged chin, and 
settled down in his primitive chair. Ten 
minutes later I was beardless. I sauntered 
forth into the street, and, turning a corner, 
recognized the blacksmith’s shop where I had 
left my horse. In the yard stood several 
ponies, including my own; but of the smith 
or his apprentices nothing was to be seen. 
From some children tumbling about on a 
heap of straw I learned that all the men 
were asleep. I examined my horse, and found 
it still unshod, and as lame as ever. Another 
horse, cream-colored and of prepossessing 
appearance, stood beside it. Three of his 
feet were newly shod, and he looked fit and 
strong. I looked around for my saddle, but 
could not see it anywhere. A bridle hung 
within convenient reach. Without further 
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ado, I slipped it over the halter on the 
cream-colored pony’s head, and vaulted upon 
his glossy back. 

As I rode out into the sunlit street, I 
wondered what I had better do with myself. 
I knew it would not do to go to Ponce, nor 
to go out by the way I came, for there was 
that city gate. I did n’t want to ride west- 
ward, for among my papers confiscated by 
the alcalde was a letter of introduction toa 
certain Sefor Heidegger, a German planter 
on the west coast. So I looked up at the 
sun to make sure of the direction, and then 
rode due east, on a horse-trail which took me 
over a shallow river, where I watered my 
horse as a precaution. There I met a jibaro, 
as the native white men of Porto Rico are 
called. I asked him where the road led to, 
and he said to San Lorenzo. I told him that 
was the very place I wanted to go to. In 
reply to inevitable inquiries of the campesino, 
I told him that I came from San Juan, where 
I had recently landed, hoping to get a place 
with a wealthy German planter at the east- 
ern end of the island, and I mentioned the 
name of a man of whom I had heard several 
times. My jibaro told me that I could not 
find a better master. So we parted, he on to 
Caguas, and I to strike off that road as fast 
as the nature of the country would allow. 

By nightfall, after I had ridden up and 
down some of the most unprepossessing hills, 
and had got tangled in no end of chapparal, 
cactus, and other thorny undergrowth, which 
changed a new pongee coat I had bought in 
San Juan into an old rag, I found myself on 
a high range of sierra. From a jibaro 
negress I learned that I was half-way be- 
tween the towns of Quemados and Jaguas, 
and that I would find a better trail for my 
horse below. So I rode down a lovely green 
valley, where plantations of coffee and 
tobacco lay side by side. As it grew darker, 
bats flew all about me, and I heard the 
evening cries of birds which sounded like 
our whippoorwills and mocking-birds. At 
last I struck the trail that the woman had 
mentioned. I rode on a little way, and took 
the horse into a clearing, where there was a 
spring well hidden from view, and there I 
hobbled his fore feet to the halter-rope, flung 
myself on the ground, and went fast asleep. 
The last thing I heard was the beautiful song 
of the solitaire singing in a copse above me. 

I was awakened early the next morning by 
the screeching of green parrots, quarreling 
with other birds in the top of a cocoanut- 
palm. I was drenched with dew, but forgot 
all as I thought of my horse. To my great 
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relief, I found him standing behind a bit of 
oleander-bush red with flowers, crunching 
the juicy stalk of a prickly-pear. I watched 
him with interest as he took the stalk and 
with his teeth ripped off the skin with all its 
thorns. He whinnied as if we were old 
friends. After bridling and watering him, I 
found the trail, and rode off southward. On 
the way I ate everything I could find, from 
green cherries and guava plums to juicy 
mangos, which stained the front of my coat, 
and bell-apples, the meat of which suggested 
mildew. There were also custard-apples, a 
large green fruit not unlike cream-puffs in- 
side. The most astonishing and the best of 
all was a fruit called pulmo—in our language, 
sour-sap. It is about as large as a quart bowl, 
and so nourishing and full that a single fruit 
was enough for a good meal, although that did 
not deter my horse from eating four. Later 
I found that they are also relished by dogs. 
Of springs and streams there were so many 
that I had no fear of dying of thirst. If 
water was not handy, I could always climb 
a cocoanut-tree, and throw down the green 
nuts, which were filled with an abundance of 
watery milk, more than I could drink at one 
time. Other nuts there were in plenty; but 
many were more curious than edible, even to 
my willing appetite. One had adelicious odor. 
I tasted a little, and thought itideal for flavor- 
ing candy. But soon it dissolved in my mouth 
in a fine dust, absorbing all the moisture, so 
that I had to blow it out like flour. Nothing 


~ ever made me so thirsty in my life, and even 


after rinsing out my mouth I felt for a long 
time as if I were chewing punk or cotton. 
The fruit of the tamarind only added to my 
torments by setting all my teeth on edge. 
When we reached the next spring, I fell off 
my horse for fear he would get all the 
water. Only after I had satisfied my thirst 
would I let him drink. 

About that time I met a hunter, with 
whom I trudged along for some distance. 
He too was a jibaro, or Porto Riquefio 
freedman, and turned out to be a most 
entertaining fellow. He knew the Spanish 
name of every shrub and tree along the 
wayside, and told me just what fruits and 
nuts were good to eat, and which were 
poisonous. At times, when his lean dogs 
would stir up a bird from the underbrush, 
he talked of birds and insects. Thus I learned 
that the large green parrakeets that flitted 
through the purple foliage and orange- 
colored blossoms of the Ortegan trees 
were a peculiar native breed, highly prized 
by bird-fanciers; while the beautiful wild 


peacock, whose harsh cry of “peon, peon” 
reached us from the thick purple growths 
of coccolaha-trees flowering all over the 
sierra, was nothing but the tame peacock 
gone wild. The curious lump in the beak of 
the honey-creepers that infested the pine- 
apple and sugar plantations, he explained, 
was formed by the waxy pollen of the cocoa- 
nut blossoms into which this greedy bird is 
wont to thrust its fuzzy-feathered head. 

At other times he would point out to me 
the tracks of deer, or of the wild mountain 
goat. I told him of certain curious small 
beasts I had caught a glimpse of while rid- 
ing across country over the hills near Caguas, 
and learned that they must have been the 
aguti and the armadillo, both of them in- 
digenous to Porto Rico. Of snakes there 
were none, but no end of lizards, sunning 
themselves on the long stretches of crum- 
bling plantation walls, or darting in and 
out among the loose rocks of the hillside. 
For a change of subject, I asked my guide 
whether he had any children. 

“Yes, sefior; eighteen.” 

“What? All living?” 

“Yes. There were twenty-two, but now 
there are but eighteen. I buried one last 
week.” 

“ Are they all the children of one wife?” 
I asked rather curiously. 

“Oh, no. Three wives. One is dead, but 
the other two are still living with me.” 

After a pause I inquired: 

“And do they live in peace?” 

“Yes, sefor. They love each other very 
much, and live like sisters when I go hunting 
or fishing.” 

This casual glimpse into the patriarchal 
life of the West Indies interested me so 
much that I was almost tempted to accept 
my jibaro’s invitation to enjoy the hospital- 
ity of his house; but his palm-thatched hut 
lay too near the garrisoned town of Patillo. 

Still, the inborn courtesy of the man would 
not allow me to part from his threshold with- 
out eating some of the corn-bread baked by 
one of his wives, and without a farewell 
drink of aguardiente, flavored with aniseed, 
called ojén. For a parting gift he gave me 
one of the delicious cigars made of the 
furry tobacco-leaf that is grown in the fa- 
mous plantations about Cayey. 

Avoiding the towns, I rode over a 
high hill trail, from which I had my first 
good view of the sea and of the mountain 
El Yunque, the anvil-shaped peak of which 
towered up far behind the range of the 
sierras. Below me I could see a tempting 


























road winding in and out of the rich planta- 
tions of rice and sugar running down to the 
coast. 

Though my companion had told me the 
name of the nearest towns and villages, I 
had no definite idea where I was, and where 
it might be safe to strike down to the sea. 

Presently my horse sniffed water, and not 
long afterward I heard the welcome sound 
of a river rushing through woods near by. 
A turn of the trail brought me to a magnifi- 
cent waterfall tumbling down from a cleft 
in the ragged rocks. 

A small boy, his white skin gleaming in 
the sun, was leading a dripping pony from 
the purling pool below the waterfall. I rode 
my lathering horse into the churning water, 
and slipped off to take a swim myself. Then 
I joined the boy, dressing on the river-bank. 
When I asked him how far it was to the town 
of Arroyo, he laughed wonderingly, and said 
that Arroyo lay far behind me. 

“Where do you wish to go?” he asked, in 
turn. 

“To Maunabo,” I ventured at random. 

“Oh, Maufiabo!” he exclaimed. “That is 
where we live.” 

This alarmed me, and in my bones I felt 
that my yarn about looking for a place 
on the German sefior’s plantation would 
never go down with that boy. I murmured 
something about looking for a German 
friend living on a plantation near Maufabo. 

“What is his name?” asked the boy. 

I answered evasively that he lived near 
the plantation of another German sefor. 
With misgivings I uttered the name men- 
tioned to me by the German consul in St. 
Thomas. 

“My papa,” said the boy, with pride. 

I wished I were out of it, but grasped at 
the first straw, when he continued: “Do you 
wish to see him?” 

“No, not now—not until I have done some 
other business down there;” and with that 
I waved my hand vaguely toward the east. 

As the son of a German father, it occurred 
to me that the boy might speak German. 

“Und sprichst du auch Deutsch?” I 
asked. 

He responded promptly with a few German 
sentences tinged with acurious Creole accent. 
At all events, it was better than my Spanish, 
and helped to place me at a slight advantage 
in my further talk with him. 

Once more he offered to lead the way to 
his father; but I evaded him again, and pres- 
ently got him to talking about coins and 
postage-stamps. 
Vou. LVI.— 85. 
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A Haytien silver coin I had saved from our 
brief stay in the Black Republic proved highly 
acceptable to the boy. 

Then I told him that I had lost my only 
map of Porto Rico, and that I would gladly 
offer some rare old stamps for a new one. 

He said eagerly that he had a good map 
of his own, drawn as a school exercise; but 
the large size he mentioned appalled me, so 
I offered him a triple-bladed pocket-knife on 
top of the other bribe, if he would undertake 
to draw me a little map no larger than my 
hand. 

He jumped at this offer, and so we made 
off until we came within a few miles of the 
town. There I halted, on the pretext that 
I was ashamed of my travel-stained and 
tattered clothes, but promised to wait for 
his return. 

He galloped off, and I waited in the under- 
brush, with my heart in my mouth. When 
he did not return within an hour, I began 
to fear the issue, and changing over to the 
other side of the country road, sought a 
good hiding-place for myself and my horse, 
from which I had a full view of the road 
for some distance ahead. 

At length he came, mounted on another 
horse, several sizes too large for him. When 
I had made sure that he was quite alone, I 
hailed him from the underbrush, and came 
out into the open. He showed me the diminu- 
tive map he had made, and I was delighted 
to find it carefully drawn and apparently cor- 
rect. He had even put in the boundaries of 
each province in red ink, and had marked all 
churches and monasteries with crosses. On 
the other hand, he had omitted to indicate 
the roads, and I had to get him to draw them 
with a pencil from guess-work. 

Despite its small size, ic was certainly 
a highly serviceable map, and I was glad 
enough to give my only knife in exchange 
for it, and to promise no end of postage- 
stamps for the future, when my ship should 
come in. 

The boy then volunteered the information 
that the German overseer I was looking for 
might be found at the end of the next cross- 
road, only a few miles from where we were. 

Without further reflection, I determined 
to pin my hopes to this man, and so parted 
from my little rescuer at the cross-roads. 

An hour's ride brought me to the planta- 
tion, where I found my man superintending 
the work of some twenty jfbaromen. When 
I accosted him in German, his honest face 
lighted up in a manner that encouraged me; 
and, risking all, I told him that I was in 























some trouble on account of the war, and 
must needs throw myself upon his mercy. 

“Come home with me, and be my guest,” 
said he, and with that he led the way to the 
white hacienda on the hill. 

Once there, I told him that I was a Ger- 
man correspondent who had got into disfavor 
with the Spanish authorities. He seemed to 
understand, and assured me that I was among 
friends. 

t supper my host talked freely about the 
war. The people in the country, he said, 
looked forward to the coming occupation of 
the island by the Americans as a blessing. 
To the well-to-do planters and exporters the 
annexation of Porto Rico to the United 
States would mean new prosperity. Already 
most of their trade was with America. 
Throughout the West Indies, in fact, as 
well as in most other parts of the New 
World, he thought, a feeling had grown up 
that America should be for the Americans. 

When I asked him whether the Porto 
Riquefos would put up any fight, he said 
earnestly: “The Spanish soldiers and the 
guardia civil will fight well. San Juan will 
resist to the last. You know the San Juanese 
think that their city is impregnable. Our 
black jibaros and campesinos will hang back, 
ready to go over to the conquerors, whoever 
they may be. Most of the planters here in 
the east will welcome the Americans as de- 
liverers, and will further all the plans of our 
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revolutionary junta, provided their estates 
may be protected from the ravages of irre- 
sponsible marauders calling themselves in- 
surrectos. Better anything, even war, than 
the twofold system of blackmail under which 
we are now suffering. We scarcely know 
which is worse—our war taxes to Spain, or 
the incessant subsidios for the Revolutionary 
Committee, that are extorted from us by 
threats of arson and negro uprisings.” 

“Where do the insurgents keep them- 
selves?” I asked. 

“ Anywhere,” he answered lightly. “To- 
morrow I shall introduce you to some of 
them.” 

If I had not been so tired and sleepy I 
should have taken fire at this suggestion. As 
it was, I was willing to agree to anything, 
most of all to my host’s invitation to go to 
bed. Bed, in this case, meant a comfortable 
hammock; and buenas noches had scarcely been 
exchanged before I kicked off my heavy 
leather leggings and tumbled in, glad to be 
rid of all worry about my horse. 

Late next morning we rode out to meet 
the insurrectos. They were waiting for us 
not half a mile from the house. From their 
marked deference to my friend the overseer, 
I judged that they were recruited from the 
farm-hands on the plantation. They were 
mounted on well-fed, sturdy-looking ponies, 
but their arms and equipment were of the 
simplest. All carried machetes, or pruning- 











































knives, somewhat larger than those used in 
Cuba, and two or three had old-fashioned 
fowling-pieces slung across their saddles. In 
all I counted seven men. 

“If you wish to go with these men,” said 
my host, “they will see that no harm comes 
to you. They will treat you as their friend 
and guest so long as you may wish to stay 
with them, and they stand ready to escort 
you to their chief, Don Pepito, or to any 
other place of safety. Personally I should, 
of course, prefer to have you remain under 
my roof as my guest.” 

Of course that was out of the question, 
though I could not but appreciate the tact 
and delicacy with which he had got both 
himself and me out of a highly dangerous 
situation. All I could do was to thank him 
warmly for what he had done, and especially 
for his generous loan of a fresh horse and 
saddle in exchange for my foundling pony, 
now awaiting a convenient return to his 
proper owner in Caguas. 

“Auf wiedersehen!” he shouted, as our 
cavalcade swung around the next bend in 
the road; and I repeated unthinkingly, “ Auf 
wiedersehen!” 

They gave me the choice between a 
machete and a musket, and I foolishly chose 
the gun. It was a muzzle-loader, and proved 
a dead weight in my hands. After a while I 
asked where we were going to fetch up. Our 
leader told me that he hoped to surprise a 
mounted patrol of the guardia civil, so that 
I might see how Don Pepito’s insurrectos 
could fight. I thanked him for his courtesy, 
but begged him not to trouble himself on 
my account. The ancient firearm in my 
hands took on a new interest. I wished it 
were a modern magazine-gun, and looked at 
the fowling-pieces of my comrades with 
envy. I found myself wondering how many 
men constituted a Spanish patrol, and whe- 
ther they were really such poor shots as the 
American comic papers had made us believe. 
An odd flash of memory recalled to me the 
names of two brothers from Porto Rico whom 
I had met when we were students at Harvard, 
and I remembered vaguely that somebody had 
told me that they wereserving as loyal officers 
in the guardia civil. 

Suddenly our advance-guard stopped and 
pointed down the road. We lined up, and 
saw, some distance down the hill, two white- 
clad horsemen walking their horses leisurely 
toward a town. 

Before I had time to make up my mind 
whether they were soldiers, the men about 
me clapped spurs to their horses, and charged 
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wildly down the road, yelling like madmen. 
My horse followed of his own accord, and I 
found myself taking an unsteady aim at two 
retreating figures clattering on ahead of us 
through a cloud of dust. At last, when my 
chance had come, as I thought, I pulled the 
trigger; but it did not budge. When I had 
got my aim once more, I tried again. This 
time the gun missed fire. Of the several 
shots of my friends, none, evidently, could 
have had any effect, for the two frightened 
soldiers were clearly getting away from us. 
The next turn of the road brought us in 
sight of the city. The fleeing guardsmen 
were still gaining. 

Our leader swore some blasphemous oaths 
involving all the saints of the Spanish cal- 
endar, and reined up his horse. We did like- 
wise. “ What would you have?” he exclaimed 
apologetically. 

“Take me to the coast, and put me on 
some boat that will take me away from 
Porto Rico,” said I; “for I have not come to 
fight. It shall be made known to the world 
that you are as brave as your brothers in 
Cuba.” : 

“When shall you return with the American 
army, and where shall we expect you?” he 
insisted; but I warded him off with a promise 
thatall these matters would be communicated 
to Don Pepito in due time. 

“Your wishes are commands,” said el capi- 
tan, as he led the way off the highroad to 
the coast. A few hours afterward I was taken 
aboard a Spanish sugar-schooner, and in- 
stalled in her ill-smelling cabin as a super- 
cargo. The Spanish captain, who, curiously 
enough, bore the same name as his boat, did 
not like it a bit; yet he took the passage- 
money I offered him in advance, but refused 
absolutely to take his load of tobacco and 
molasses into St. Thomas. He was afraid, 
he said, that a Yankee cruiser coaling there 
might capture him. In particular he ex- 
pressed apprehension of “el crucero Ameri- 
cano con tres chimeneas,” meaning the Yale. 

At last we compromised on the neighbor- 
ing island of Santa Cruz, not quite eight 
miles away; but even there, he said, he could 
land me only in some open roadstead, and 
after dark. Otherwise the Danish authorities 
would make trouble for both of us. In fact, 
it was only his friendship for Don Pepito, he 
assured me, that prevailed upon him to take 
so unsatisfactory a passenger. 

As soon as we got under way I went fast 
asleep. I was awakened by some commo- 
tion on the deck, and came up feeling very 
seasick. When I had gathered enough 
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strength to drag myself forward, I saw that 
a rather curious-looking craft was bearing 
down upon us. She looked like one of our 
torpedo-boats, and my heart leaped within 
me as I thought of meeting some of my 
friends of the torpedo flotilla. 

The captain came forward with blanched 
face. “Un torpedero Americano,” she wailed 
despairingly; and then he dropped on his 
knees and called loudly upon San Sebastian 
to help us. As if in answer to his prayer, 
the report of a blank cannon-shot came 
booming over the water. We hove to with 
all the alacrity of a racing-yacht. As we 
swung around I got a good view of the other 
vessel, and realized of a sudden that no 
American torpedo boat ever looked like that. 
For one thing, she was too big, and stood too 
high. If not American, there was but one 
alternative. All doubt was ended when she 
came alongside and hailed us in Spanish. 
Our captain was on his feet in an instant. I 
wished I had never left home. Somebody 
suggested that I go below and hide among 
the molasses barrels. The mere thought 
gave me deadly nausea. Still, something 
had to be done, for they were lowering a 
boat. I looked at the captain, and he looked 
at me with murder in his eye. Without 
another word, I went up the nearest shroud, 
and began to fuss with a rope dangling from 
the masthead. As I hung with my arms over 


the gaff, looking down upon the tossing deck 
of the torpedo-destroyer, our masts swayed 
to and fro so crazily that I had a sickly sen- 
sation, and feared I might drop from my 
perch plump down upon the ugly-looking 
machinery of the Spanish torpedero. 

In the meanwhile, an officer had boarded 
us, and was chatting with our captain at the 
stern. It seemed as if he would never go. If 
our captain should betray me, and order me 
down, I reflected, I could at least kick off my 
shoes, and so get rid of certain incriminating 
evidences against me. To expedite matters, 
I pulled off my shoes, and stuck them both 
into a fold of the bunched foretopsail. When 
I looked down again, our captain was escort- 
ing the Spanish naval officer to the gangway. 
A minute later the little boat pushed off, 
and I could hear the measured plash of her 
oars, and the sharp commands of the officer 
when he reached his ship. As she swung 
around and headed back to Porto Rico, I 
caught a glimpse of the name on her stern. 
It was El Terror. 

I slid down the shroud, more dead than 
alive, and helped the captain put our helm 
hard aport until our bowsprit pointed 
once more for Santa Cruz. Behind us, 
when I looked back a last time, the Terror 
had vanished, and the dim coast-line of 
Porto Rico was sinking out of sight in the 
darkness. 
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BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


HERE ’S a shadow on the grass 
That was never there before; 
And the ripples, as they pass, 
Whisper of an unseen oar; 
And the song we knew by rote 
Seems to falter in the throat; 
And a footfall, scarcely noted, lingers near the open door. 


Omens that were once but jest 
Now are messengers of fate; 
And the blessing held the best 
Cometh not or comes too late. 
Yet, whatever life may lack, 
Not a blown leaf beckons back. 
“Forward!” is the summons— “forward! where the new horizons wait.” 
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lated the bay mare, be- 
tween munches of the 
big red apple. 

“That ’s just what 
she is!” responded the 
off carriage horse; and 
then, as part of his apple 
fell to the floor, he added fretfully: “I do 
wish, Lassie, that you girls would n’t talk 
to a fellow when he ’s doing something! 
I ’ve lost half my apple!” 

Old Reveille, with the prudence of twenty- 
eight years of experience, carefully deposited 
the unmasticated fraction of his apple beside 
an uneaten one in his manger before remark- 
ing reflectively: “She ’s lovely, but she’s not 
the beauty her mother was at the same age.” 

“Fie!” exclaimed one of the cobs; “how 
can you be so ungallant, when she always 
gives you an extra apple or piece of sugar?” 

“TI call it shameful unfairness,” growled 
the nigh horse of the pair. “She does n’t 
keep you up till two or three in the morning 
at balls and cotillions. She does n’t so much 
as ride you in the park, as she does Lassie 
or Bubbles. Why, when you have n’t done 
a step of work in six years, and spend your 
summers out in the pasture and your win- 
ters in a box-stall eating your head off, 
should you get double portion?” 

“Yes,” whinnied Bubbles, plaintively; 
“and, what ’s more, she always kisses you.” 

Reveille, who had finished his first apple, 
looked up with a lofty smile of superiority. 
Then he slowly winked his off eye, remarked, 
“Naturally, you don’t understand it,” and 
fell to lipping his second apple caressingly, 
previous to the decisive crunch. “See if that 
does n’t drive the women wild,” he cogitated, 
with a grin. 

“Now is n’t that just like a man!” ejacu- 
lated Lassie. “As if it was n’t enough to get 
more than his share, but he must go and have 
a secret along with it.” 

“Huh!” grunted the polo pony, who was, 
of necessity, the brains-carrier of the stable; 
“if it ’s family property, it can’t be much of 
a secret; for I never heard of anything known 
to six humans that did n’t at once become 





town property. And they must know it, for, 
from the Major to the Minor, they dis- 
criminate in favor of Reveille in a manner 
most reprehensible.” The polo pony was 
famous for the choiceness of his language 
and the neatness of his wit; but he was 
slightly vain, as was shown by his adding: 
“Pretty good, that, eh? Major—that ’s the 
man we take out riding or driving. Minor— 
that ’s the three-year-old. Do you catch it?” 

“Do they all know your secret, Reveille?” 
asked Lassie, ingratiatingly. 

“They think they do,” replied the veteran. 
“They don’t, though,” he added; and then, 
heaving a sigh, he continued: “ but the roan 
filly did, and Mr. Lewis’s big gray, and dear 
old Sagitta—that was the Russian wolf- 
hound, who died before any of you young- 
sters joined our set.” 

“Then I fail to perceive,” remarked the 
polo pony, “why they should treat you differ- 
ently, if they are ignorant of the circum- 
stances to which you refer.” 

“ My dear colt,” responded Reveille, “ when 
you are grown to horsehood you will learn 
that we are all governed by our imaginations, 
and not by our knowledge. Why do you shy 
at a scrap of white paper? Superficially be- 
cause you are nearly related to an ass, 
actually because your fancy makes it into a 
white elephant.” 

“And how about your putting your head 
and tail up, and careering all over the home 
lot, last summer, just because our Major fired 
his revolver at a hawk? Were you an ass, 
too?” saucily questioned one of the cobs. 

“Probably,” assented the oldster, genially; 
“for that very incident proves my point. 
What that shot reminded me of was the 
last time I heard my Major fire his revolver. 
I saw a long, gentle slope, up which two bri- 
gades of ‘secesh’ were charging to a railroad 
embankment protected by a battery of 
twelve-pounders firing six rounds of case- 
shot to the minute. And I was right among 
the guns again, seeing and hearing it all; 
and my Major—only he was a captain then 
—was saying as coolly and quietly as he 
orders the carriage now: ‘Steady, men, 
steady! There’s a hundred yards yet, and 
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they can’t stand it to the finish. Double 
charge with canister! Three more rounds 
will settle them.’ Which was just what it 
did. We horses, with the aid of the men and 
guns, held the Weldon railroad, and Lee and 
his mules stopped holding Richmond.” 

“Does n’t he tell a story beautifully?” re- 
marked Bubbles, in a distinctly audible aside 
to Lassie. 

“T ’ve never known a better raconteur,” 
answered Lassie, in a stage whisper of equal 
volume. 

“Lay you a peck of oats to a quart that 
the girls get that secret out of him,” whis- 
pered the Major’s saddle-horse, who, as a 
Kentuckian of racing stock, had sporting 
and race-track proclivities. 

“Not with me!” said the second cob. 
“Besides, no gentleman ever bets on a cer- 
tainty. Gaze at the self-satisfied look on the 
old fool’s face. Lord! how a pretty face and 
figure, combined with flattery, can come ‘it 
round the old ones!” 

There was no doubt about it, Reveille 
was smirking, though trying not to desper- 
ately; and to aid his attempt, he went on 
with a pretense of unconscious musing, as if 
he were still in the past: “ Yes; we are ruled 
by our imaginations, and because of that, 
though I have reached that honorable but 
usually neglected period in life which retires 
an officer and a horse from active service, I 
get a box-stall and extra rations and per- 
quisites.” 

“How rarely is the story-telling faculty 
united with the philosophical mind!” solilo- 
quized Bubbles to the rafters. 

“And how rarely,” rejoined Lassie, “are 
those two qualities combined with a finished, 
yet graphic, style!” 

“T would tell you that story,” said the old 
war-horse, “but it is n’t one to be repeated. 
Every horse who is n’t a cow—to make an 
Irish bull, which, by the by, is a very don- 
keyish form of joke— has done certain things 
that he has keenly regretted, even though 
he believes that he acted for the good—just 
as brave soldiers will act as spies, as honora- 
ble lawyers will defend a scoundrel, and as 
good women will give ‘at homes.’” 

“What a decadence there has been in true 
wit!” remarked Lassie, apropos of nothing. 
“It is such a pleasure to be put next a horse 
at dinner whose idea of humor was formed 
before youthful pertness was allowed to 
masquerade as wit.” | 

“It is a mortification to me to this day,’ 
went on Reveille, “even though the outcome 
has justified me. You know what our equine 
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code of honor is—how we won't lie or trick 
or steal or kill, as the humans do. Well, for 
nearly two months I was as false and tricky 
as a man.” 

“T don’t believe it,” asserted Bubbles. 

“The truly great always depreciate them- 
selves,” remarked one of the mares. 

“No, ladies; I speak the truth,” reiterated 
the warrior. “Even now the memory morti- 
fies me.” 

“It would ease your conscience, I am 
sure,” suggested Bubbles, “to confess the 
wrong, if wrong there was. A highly sensi- 
tive and chivalric nature so often takes a 
morbidly extreme view of what is at most 
but a peccadillo.” 

“This, alas! was no peccadillo,” sighed 
Reveille, “as you will acknowledge after 
hearing it.” 

“TI may be a colt, but I ’m not a dolt,” 
sneered the polo pony to himself. “As if we 
were n’t all aware that the garrulous old fool 
has been itching to tell his anecdote for the 
last ten minutes.” 

“ My one consolation,” continued Reveille, 
“is that the roan filly was—” 

“T thought that one of the sex of Adam 
would work it off on a woman before he got 
through,” interjected the cob. 

“ Toujours cherchez la femme !” laughed the 
polo pony, delighted to air his French. 

“ All I meant to suggest, ladies and gentle- 
men,” affirmed Reveille, reflectively, “is that 
a woman is an excuse for anything. If this 
world is a fine world, it is because she uses 
her power more often for good than for bad.” 

“*Those who always praise woman know 
her but little; those who always blame her 
know her not at all,’” quoted the worldy-wise 
Kentuckian. 

Reveille swallowed the last fragment cf 
his second apple, cleared his throat, and be- 
gan: “It was after Five Forks, where my 
Captain got a major’s oak-leaf added to his 
shoulder-straps, and a Minié ball in his arm, 
that the thing began. When he came out of 
the hospital—long before he should have, 
for the bone had been shattered, and tock 
its own time to knit—we hung round Wash- 
ington, swearing at our bad luck, my Major 

suffering worse than a docked horse in fly- 
time from the little splinters of bone that 
kept working out, and I eating my head cff 
in—” 

“History does repeat itself,” murmured 
the envious carriage-horse. 

“Well, one day, after nearly three months 
of idleness, when I was about dead with 
ennui, I permitted the orderly to saddle me, 




















and after a little discussion with him as to 
my preferences, I let him take me round to 
Scott Square. There for the first time I met 
the roan filly and the big gray. She was a 
dear!” he added, with a sigh, and paused 
a moment. 

“Ah, don’t stop there!” cried one of the 
ladies. 

“Get a gait on you,” exhorted the cob. 

Reveille sighed again softly, shook his 
head, and then came back to the present. 

“* May you never lack for oats and grass,’ 
said I, greeting them in my most affable 
style. 

“*May you die in clover,’ responded the 
gray, nodding politely. 

“* May you have all the sugar you desire,’ 
added the filly, sweetly, and greeting me with 
a graceful toss of the head. That told me 
that a woman belonged to her, for men never 
give sugar. Sometimes, on a forced march, 
my Major used to divide his ration of hard- 
tack with me; but I never tasted sugar until 
—well, we must n’t get ahead too fast.” 

“No danger, while he is doing the lipping,” 
grumbled the disagreeable cob. ° 

“*T see by your saddle that you are in the 
service,’ remarked the big gray. ‘I am not 
so fortunate. Between ourselves, I think the 
fellow I let ride me would do anything sooner 
—though, now it’s all over, he says that had 
he returned from Europe in time he should 
have gone into the army.’ 

“T shook my head dejectedly. ‘I ’m very 
much distressed,’ I told them. ‘My Major is 
not able to ride, and won’t be for a long time, 
and so I’m horribly afraid I’ve been sold. I 
really would n’t have believed it of him!’ 

“What things man is capable of doing!’ 
sighed the filly, with tears of sympathy in 
her eyes. 

“*Cheer up, comrade,’ cried the gray. 
‘Even if you are sold, you might be worse 
off. You are still a saddle-horse, and as Miss 
Gaiety and I both have good stables, you 
probably will have the same luck, since you 
are in our set. The fellow I carry spurred 
my predecessor, when he was tired, at an im- 
possible jump in Leicestershire, and because 
he fell short and hurt his fore legs the brute 
ordered him sold, and he was put to dragging 
a huckster’s cart, besides being half starved. 
You ’re not as bad as that yet.’ 

“Just then three people came out of the 
house before which we were standing, and I 
can’t tell you how my heart jumped with joy, 
and how my ears went forward, when I saw 
that one of them was my Major. For the in- 
stant I was so happy that I felt like kicking 
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up; but the next moment I was ready to die 
with mortification at remembering how I had 
cheapened him to strangers. Think of my 
saying such things to them of the best man 
that ever lived! 

“«That ’s my Major,’ I told them, arching 
my neck and flicking my tail with pride. 
‘His battery held the Weldon railroad with- 
out any infantry supports.’ (You see, girls, 
having just cheapened him, I had to give him 
the credit of it, though really we horses— but 
there, I won’t go into that now.) ‘Perfect 
devil at fighting,’ I added, ‘and the kindest 
human in the world.’ 

“The roan filly, being a woman, answered: 
‘He looks both’; but the gray, being some- 
thing more stupid, remarked: ‘Then what 
made you think he had sold you?’ 

“*Dear Mr. Solitaire,’ cried the mare, ‘ you 
must know that we all say things in society, 
not because we think them, but to make con- 
versation. I knew Mr.—thank you; Mr. 
Reveille— was joking the moment he spoke.’ 
I tell you, gentlemen, women can do the thing 
up brown when they try. 

““What do you think of my Felicia?’ 
asked Miss Gaiety. 

“T had been so taken up with my dear that 
I had n’t so much as looked at hers. Butoh, 
fellows, she was a beauty! Filly built, right 
through—just made to be shown off by a 
habit; hair as smooth as a mare’s coat, and 
as long and thick as an undocked tail; eyes 
—oh, well, halter it! there is no use trying 
to describe her eyes, or her nose, or her 
mouth, or her smile. She was just the dear- 
est, loveliest darling that I ever did see! 

“Mr. Lewis was putting her up, while my 
poor dear stood watching, with a look in his 
face I had never seen. Now, when there was 
anything to be done, my Major was always 
the man who did it, and it puzzled me why 
he had let Mr. Lewis get the better of him. 
The next instant I saw that his right arm 
was still in a sling, and that his sword-sash 
was used to tie it to his body. Then I knew 
why he had an up-and-down line in his fore- 
head, and why he bit his mustache. 

“*Can I give you any help, Major Moran?’ 
asked Mr. Lewis, when he had mounted Miss 
Fairley. 

“*Thanks, no,’ answered my pal, rather 
curtly, I thought; and putting his left hand 
on me, into the saddle he vaulted. But he 
was foolish to do it, as he said, ‘Ouch!’ be- 
low his breath; and he must have turned 
pale, for Miss Fairley cried out, ‘Mr. Lewis, 
quick! He’s going to faint!’ 

“* Nothing of the kind,’ denied my backer, 
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giving a good imitation laugh, even while his 
hand gripped my neck and I felt him swerve 
in the saddle. ‘Miss Fairley, I will not let 
even you keep me an interesting invalid. If 
there was any fighting left, I should long 
since have been ordered to the front by the 
surgeons; but now they wink their eyes at 
shirking.’ 

“*T told you you ought not to go, and now 
I’m sure of it,’ urged Miss Fairley. ‘ You ’ll 
never be able to control such a superb and 
spirited horse with only your left arm.’” 

“Bet that ’s a subsequent piece of em- 
broidery,” whispered the polo pony to his 
nearest neighbor. 

“Now, I have to confess that I had come 
out of the stable feeling full of the Old Nick, 
and I had n’t by any means worked it off on 
the orderly, though I acknowledge I had 
given him a dance. But the way I put my 
tail and ears and head down was a circum 
stance, I tell you. , 

“*There ’s not the slightest cause for 
alarm,’ my confrére answered her. ‘The old 
scamp has an inclination to lose his head in 
battle, but he’s steady enough as a roadster.’ 

“‘T really wish, though, that you would n’t 
insist on coming,’ persisted Miss Fairley, 
anxiously. ‘You know—’ 

“*Of course, Miss Fairley,’ interrupted 
my Major, with a nasty little laugh, ‘if you 
prefer to have your ride a solitude d deuz, 
and I am in—’ 

“¢Shall we start?’ interrupted Miss Fair- 
ley, her cheeks very red, and her eyes blaz- 
ing. She did n’t wait for an answer, but 
touched up the filly into a trot, and for the 
first mile or two not a word would she say 
to my colleague; and even when he finally 
got her to answer him, she showed that she 
was n’t going to forget that speech. 

“Well, what began like this went from 
bad to worse. He was n’t even aware that 
he had been shockingly rude, and never so 
much as apologized for his speech. When 
Miss Fairley did n’t ask him to ride with them 
the next day, he ordered me saddled up, and 
joined them on the road; and this he did 
again and again, though she was dreadfully 
cool to him. My dear did n’t seem able to 
behave. He could n’t be himself. He was 
rude to Mr. Lewis, sulky to Miss Fairley, and 
kept a dreadful rein on me. That week was 
the only time in my life that he rode me 
steadily on the curb. ‘My grief! how my jaw 
did ache!” 

“I wish it would now,” interrupted the 
cob, sulkily. Let it be said right here that 
the members of the genus Equus are re- 
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markably sweet-natured, but this particular 
one was developing a splint, and naturally 
was cross. 

“Now, the roan filly always blamed my 
Major for making such a mess of the whole 
thing; but even though I recognized how 
foolishly he behaved, I saw there were rea- 
sons enough to excuse him. In the first 
place, he enlisted when he was only nine- 
teen, and having served straight through, he 
had had almost no experience of women. 
Then for six months he had been suffering 
terribly with his arm, with the result that 
what was left of his nerves were all on edge. 
He began to ride before he should have, and 
I suppose, though I did my best to be easy, 
that every moment in the saddle must have 
caused him intense pain. Finally, he had 
entered himself for the running only after 
Mr. Lewis had got past the first mile-post 
and had secured the inside track. I really 
think, if ever a man was justified in being 
anxious and peevish, my chum was. 

“ At the end of the week Miss Gaiety bade 
me good-by. ‘I heard Mr. Fairley say that 
we could now go back to Yantic; that ’s 
where we live, you know,’ she told me. ‘It’s 
been a long job getting our claim for uni- 
forms and blankets allowed, but the con- 
troller signed a warrant yesterday. I ’m 
really sorry that we are to be separated. If 
your associate had behaved decently, we 
might have kept together.’ 

“*Yes,’ announced the big gray; ‘ the bully 
who rides me and I have been asked to visit 
them next week. I suppose they ’ll settle it 
then.’ 

“ But the officer and horse who commanded 
the battery which held the Weldon railroad 
were n’t going to be beaten as easily as that, 
you may be sure! When I took my rider back 
to the stable that afternoon, I heard him say 
to the orderly: ‘Jackson, I ’m going north 
next week, and shall want Reveille to start 
before me. I’m in too much pain to give 
you your orders now, but come round to- 
morrow morning and get your instructions.’ 

“Yantic was nothing but a little village 
clustered round a great woolen-mill, without 
any stable or hotel to live in, so we had to 
put up at Norwich, a place seven miles away; 
and it was a case of put up, I tell you, in 
both food and attendance! For a decently 
brought up horse to come down to a hotel 
livery-stable is a trial I never want to go 
through again. 

“You girls would have laughed to see the 
roan filly’s face the first time we met on 
the road. 
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“* Horse alive!’ she cried, without so much 
as a greeting, ‘you don’t mean to say you 
have hopes? Why, Mr. Solitaire and that 
horrid Mr. Lewis arrive to-day, and the 
thing ’s probably as good as settled.’” 

“*My Major is very resolute,’ said I. 

“*So is a mule,’ snapped Miss Gaiety, ‘ but 
we don’t think the more of him for that.’” 

“He, he, he!” laughed the polo pony; 
“that was one on you.” 

“It was,” acknowledged Reveille; “and I 
regret to say it made me lose my temper to 
such an extent that I retorted, ‘I can’t say 
much for the taste of your woman!’ 

“*No,’ assented the filly; ‘if what you and 
Mr. Solitaire say is true, she ’s taking the 
worse of the two. But then, a human can’t 
help it. If you covered a horse all over with 
clothes, do you think any one would know 
much about him? And then, two thirds of 
what men do or say is said or done only to 
fool a woman. How can a girl help making 
mistakes, when she ’s got nothing to go by 
but talk? Why, look at it. Your Major 


seems surly most of the time, won’t talk 
half of it, and when he does, says the things 
he should n’t; while Mr. Lewis is always 
affable, talks well, and pays indirect com- 
pliments better than any man I ever met.’ 
“*Tf she could only be told!’ I groaned. 


“*She would be, if I could talk,’ sighed 
the mare. ‘Id let her know how he treats 
his horses!’ 

“* Miss Gaiety,’ I ejaculated, ‘I’ve got an 
idea.’ 

“*What?’ she demanded. 

“Wait a bit till I’ve had time to think it 
out,’ I said. ‘Gettysburg was n’t fought in 
five minutes.’ 

“*Gettysburg was a big thing,’ she an- 
swered. 

“*So ’s my idea,’ I told her. 

“In the meantime my Major was explain- 
ing to Miss Fairley that the government had 
sent him to New London to inspect the 
ordnance at Forts Trumbull and Griswold, 
and that he found it pleasanter to stay in 
Norwich, and run down by train to New 
London for his work. That ’s the way 
humans lie when it does n’t deceive any one 
and it is n’t expected that it will. Of course 
Miss Fairley knew what brought him north, 
and why he preferred Norwich to New Lon- 
don! One thing he did do, though, which 
was pretty good. He apologized to her for 
having said what he did that first day, told 
her that his wound had been troubling him 
so that at times he scarcely knew what he 
was saying, and declared he ’d been sorry 
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ever since. He was humble! The Eleventh) 
Battery of Light Artillery would never have 
known him.’ 

“*There,’ sniffed Miss Gaiety; ‘if the idiot 
had only talked like that ten days ago, he 
might have done something. Oh, you men, 
you men!’ 

“At least he got one favor; for when he 
asked leave, at parting, to be her companion 
the next day in a ride, she told him he might 
join her and Mr. Lewis, if he wished. But 
the permission was n’t given with the best 
of grace, and she did n’t ask him to lunch 
before the start. 

“T thought out my idea, and the next day 
I had it in shape to tell. My Major took me 
to the Fairleys’ a little early, and so went in, 
leaving me alone. In a minute, however, a 
groom brought the filly and the gray round 
to the door, and with them came Sagitta, the 
Russian wolf-hound, whom, it seems, Mr. 
Lewis had brought from Europe, and had 
just presented to Miss Fairley. 

“After the barest greetings, I unfolded 
my scheme. ‘I don’t know,’ I said, ‘what 
Mr. Sagitta thinks, but we three are a unit 
in agreeing that Mr. Lewis is a brute.’ 

“*T bow-wow to that,’ assented the dog. 
‘He kicked me twice, coming up yesterday, 
because I was afraid to go up the steps of 
the baggage-car.’ 

“* Now it looks as if he were going to win 
Miss Fairley,’ I continued. ‘As Miss Gaiety 
says she ’s a dear, I think we ought to 
prevent it.’ 

“*Very pretty,’ says the gray, ‘but how is 
the cat to be belled?’ 

“*We are to tell her he’s cruel.’ 

“She won’t understand us, if we tell her 
till doomsday. These humans are so stupid!’ 
growled Sagitta. 

“That ’s where my idea comes in,’ I said 
—a little airily, I fear. ‘We can’t, of course, 
tell it to her in words, but we can act it.’ 

““Eh?’ exclaimed the filly, with a sudden 
look of intelligence. 

“*Not possible,’ snorted the big gray. 

“<T see,’ cried the mare, her woman’s wits 
grasping the whole thing in a flash, and in 
her delight she kicked up her hind legs in 
the most graceful manner. 

“* Heyday!’ exclaimed the gray, using our 
favorite expletive. 

“It did n’t take me long to explain to 
him and Sagitta, and they entered into the 
scheme eagerly. We were so hot to begin 
on it that we pawed the road all into holes 
in our impatience. 

“Presently out came the three, and then 
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the fun began. Mr. Lewis stepped forward 
to mount Felicia, and at once Miss Gaiety 
backed away, snorting. Then the groom left 
us, and tried to hold her; but not a bit of it: 
every time Mr. Lewis tried to approach she’d 
get wild. 

Finally my Major joined in by walking 
over to help, and the mare at once put her 
head round and rubbed it against him, and 
stood as quiet as a mouse. So he says: ‘I’ve 
only my left arm, Miss Fairley, but I think 
we can manage it’; and the next minute she 
was in the saddle. 

“Lewis was pretty angry-looking as he 
went toward his own horse; and when he, 
too, began to back and snort and shiver, he 
did n’t look any better, you may be sure of 
that. You ought to have seen it! The brute 
caught him by the bridle, and then the gray 
kept backing away or dodging from him. 
Out on the lawn they went, cutting it up 
badly, then into Miss Fairley’s pet bed of 
roses, then smashing into the shrubberies. I 
never saw better acting. Any one would have 
sworn the horse was half dead with fright. 

“Tt did n’t take very much of this to make 
Lewis lose all self-control. 

“You cursed mule!’ he raved, his face 
white with passion; ‘if I had a decent whip, 
I ’d cut the heart out of you!’ And suiting 
the action to the thought, he struck the 
horse between the eyes with his crop a suc- 
cession of violent blows, until, in his fury, 
he broke the stick. Then he clenched his 
fist and struck Solitaire on the nose, and 
would have done so a second time if Miss 
Fairley had n’t spoken. 

“*Stop!’ she called hotly, and Lewis 
dropped his fist like a flash. Felicia was 
breathing very fast, and her cheeks were 
white, while her hands trembled almost as 
much as Solitaire had. Her face had a queer 
look on it as she continued: ‘I—excuse me, 
Mr. Lewis, but I could n’t bear to see you 
strike him. He—I don’t think he—some- 
thing has frightened him. Please give him 
just a moment.’ Then she turned to my 
dear, saying, ‘Perhaps you can calm him, 
Major Moran.’ 

“T should think he could! Talk of lambs! 
Well, that was Solitaire when my Major 
went up to him. He let himself be led out 
of the flower-bed back to the road as quiet 
as a kitten. The moment Lewis tried to come 
near him, however, back away he would, even 
from my fidus Achates. The groom tried to 
help; but it takes more than three humans 
to control a horse who does n’t want to be 
controlled. 
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“After repeated attempts they became 
sick of trying; and then Mr. Lewis sug- 
gested, with a laugh that did n’t sound 
nice: ‘Well, Major, we must n’t cheat Miss 
Fairley of her afternoon; and since you 
seem able to manage my beast, perhaps 
you ’ll ride him, and let me take yours.’ 

“Usually I should have been very much 
pained at my comrade nodding his head, 
but this time it was exactly what I wanted. 
Whoop! Ride me! Neigh, neigh! If you 
ever saw a horse in an ague of a blue funk, 
I was that horse. Lewis tried; but, do his 
best, I would n’t let him back me. When my 
Major interfered, I sidled up to my dear just 
as if I could n’t keep away from him; but 
when he attempted to hold me for Lewis to 
mount, I went round in a circle, always 
keeping him between me and the brute. It 
was oats to me, you ’d better believe, to see 
the puzzled, worried look on Miss Fairley’s 
face as she watched the whole thing. 

“Well, they discussed what they called 
‘the mystery,’ and finally agreed that they 
could n’t ride that afternoon, so we horses 
were sent down to the stable, and the three 
went back to the veranda. Sagitta told me 
afterward what happened. 

“*Come here, pup,’ calls Lewis to him, the 
moment they were seated. 

“Sagitta backed away two steps, bristling 
up, and growling a bit. 

“*Come here, you brute!’ ordered Lewis 
hotly, and rising. 

“Sagitta crouched a little, drew his lips 
away from his fangs, and pitched his growl 
’way down in his throat. 

“*TLook out! That dog means mischief,’ 
cried my Major. 

“*Are the animals possessed?’ roared 
Lewis, his voice as angry as Sagitta’s snarl, 
yet stepping backward, for it looked as if the 
dog were about to spring. 

“But my Major did n’t retreat—not he! 
He got between the wolf-hound and Miss 
Fairley. ‘Down, sir!’ he ordered sharply; 
and Sagitta dropped his lips and his bristles, 
and came right up to him, wagging his tail, 
and trying to lick his hand. 

““Is n’t it extraordinary?’ cried Miss 
Fairley, with a crease in her forehead. 
‘Here, Sagitta!’ 

“Miss Fairley, be careful!’ pleaded my 
Major; but there was n’t the slightest neces- 
sity. Sagitta was by her side like a flash, and 
was telling her how he loved her, in every 
way that dog could. And there he stayed 
till Lewis came forward, when he backed 
away again, snarling. 
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“Now, in all their Washington intercourse 
my Major had been the surly one; but in the 
interval he had evidently had time to realize 
his mistake, and to see that he must cor- 
rect it. Anyway, that afternoon he was just 
as pleasant and jolly as he knew how to be. 
But Mr. Lewis! Well, I acknowledge he ’d 
had enough to make any man mad, and that 
was what he was. Cross, sulky, blurting 
out disagreeable things in a disagreeable 
voice, with a disagreeable face: he did just 
make an exhibition of himself, so Sagitta 
said. 

“After as long a stay as was proper, my 
Major told them he must go, and I was 
brought round. Miss Fairley came to the 
stoop with him, and did n’t I prick up my 
ears when I heard her say: 

“*Since you were defrauded of your ride 
to-day, Major Moran, perhaps you will lunch 
here to-morrow, and afterward we will see 
if we can’t be more successful?’ 

“The next day our work was done a little 
differently. When we were brought round 


to the door, there was Mr. Lewis with a pair 
of cruelly big roweled spurs on his boots, a 
brutal Mexican quirt in his hand, and a look 
on his face to match the two. Of course the 
gray gave him a lot of trouble in mounting, 


but we had already planned out a different 
policy; and so, after enough snorting and 
trembling to make Felicia look thoughtful, 
he finally was allowed to get on Mr. Soli- 
taire’s back. Much good it did him! The 
filly and I paired off just as if we were hav- 
ing a honeymoon of our own; but, do his best, 
Mr. Lewis could not keep the gray abreast 
of us. Twenty feet in front, or thirty feet 
behind, that was where he was during the 
whole ride, and Lewis fought one long battle 
trying to make it otherwise. He had had the 
reins buckled to the farthest hole of the 
curb, so it must have been pretty bad for 
the gray, but there was no flinching about 
him. 

“Every now and then I could hear the 
blows of the quirt behind me; and when, oc- 
casionally, the gray passed us, I could see his 
sides gored and bleeding where they had 
been torn by the spurs, and bloody foam 
was all round his jaw and flecked his chest 
and flanks. But he knew what he wanted to 
do, and he did it without any heed of his own 
suffering. There was joy when the filly told 
us that every time the swish of the quirt was 
heard she could feel her rider shiver a little; 
and Felicia must have been distressed at the 
look of the horse, for she cut the ride short 
by suggesting a return home. 
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“Sagitta informed us afterward that if 
Mr. Lewis had been bad the day before, he 
was the devil that afternoon on the veranda, 
and Miss Fairley treated him like one. What 
is more, she vetoed a ride for the next day 
by saying that she thought it was getting 
too cold to make it pleasant. When we had 
ridden away, Sagitta later told me, she ex- 
cused herself to Mr. Lewis, and going to the 
dining-room, got some sugar, with which she 
went to the stable and fed Solitaire, patting 
him, and telling the groom to put something 
on the spur-gashes. 

“We horses did n’t hear anything more 
for three days, at the end of which time my 
pal and I rode over one morning, and re- 
minded Miss Fairley that she had promised 
to show us where we should find some blue 
gentians; and though it was the coldest day 
of the autumn, Miss Fairley did n’t object, 
but ordered Miss Gaiety. saddled, and away 
we went. 

“We really had a very good time getting 
those gentians! Nothing was ever done with 
the flowers, however, owing to circumstances 
which constitute the most painful part of my 
confession. For a horse, I had been pretty 
tricky already, but that was nothing to the 
fraud I tried to perpetrate that morning. 
After our riders had mounted for the re- 
turn to Yantic, I suggested to Miss Gaiety 
what I thought would be a winning card for 
my Major, which was neither more nor less 
than that she should run away, and let my 
Major save Miss Fairley. The roan came 
right into the scheme, and we arranged just 
how it was to be managed. She was to bolt, 
and I was to catch her; but since my Major 
had only his left arm, as soon as she felt his 
hand on the rein she was to quiet down; and 
I have no doubt but it would have been a 
preéminently successful coup if it had been 
played to the finish. 

“What actually happened was that the 
mare bolted at a rabbit which very kindly 
cdme across the road, and away she went 
like a flash. I did n’t even wait for orders, 
but sprang after her at a pace that would 
have settled it before many minutes. Just 
as I had got my gait, however, my poor dear 
gave a groan, reeled in his saddle, and be- 
fore I could check myself he pitched from 
my back to the ground. I could not stop my 
momentum under thirty feet, but I was back 
at his side in a moment, sniffing at him, and 
turning him over with my nose, for his 
wounded arm was twisted under him, and 
his face was as white as paper. That was 
the worst moment of my life, for I thought 
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I ’d killed him. I put my head up in the air, 
and did n’t I whinny and neigh! 

“The filly, finding that something wrong 
had happened, concluded to postpone the 
runaway, and came back to where I was 
standing. Miss Fairley was off her like a 
flash, and kneeling beside my treasure, tried 
to do what she could for him, though that 
really was n’t anything. Just then, by good 
luck, along came a farmer in an ox-cart. 
They got my poor dear lifted into it, and a 
pretty gloomy procession took up its walk 
for Yantic. 

“When we arrived at the Fairleys’ house, 
there was a to-do, as you may imagine. He 
was carried up-stairs, while I went for the 
doctor, taking a groom with me, because 
humans are so stupid that they understand 
only each other. I taught that groom a 
thing or two about what a horse can do in 
the way of speed that I don’t believe he has 
ever forgotten.” 

“Did you do better than 1:58?” inquired 
the Kentuckian; but Reveille paid no heed 
to the question. 

“ After that sprint I had about the dullest 
month of my life, standing doing nothing in 
the Fairleys’ stable, while nearly dying of 
anxiety and regret. The only thing of the 
slightest interest in all that time occurred 
the day after our attempted runaway, when 
Mr. Lewis came down to the stable, and gave 
orders about having the big gray sent after 
him. He was n’t a bit in a sweet temper— 
that much I could see; and though I over- 
heard one of the grooms say that he was to 
come back later, after the nurse and doctors 
were out of the house, the big gray thought 
otherwise, and predicted that we should 
never see each other again. Our parting 
was quite touching, and put tears in the 
filly’s eyes. 

““Priends,’ said Solitaire, ‘I don’t think 
he will ever forgive me, and I suppose I am 
in for a lot of brutality from him; but I am 
not sorry. If you ever give me another 
thought, please say to yourself: “He did his 
best to save a woman from a cruel master.”’ 

“Nothing much happened in the weeks my 
Major was housed, with the exception of one 
development that had for me an extremely 
informing and delightful quality. One day, 
about a month after our fiasco, Felicia came 
down to the stable, and without so much as 
a look or a word for Miss Gaiety, came 
straight into my stall, patted my neck, 
kissed me on the nose, ‘and offered me what 
I thought were some little white stones. I 
had never tasted sugar before, and nothing 
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but her repeated tempting and urging per- 
suaded me to keep them in my mouth long 
enough to get the taste on my tongue. (I 
have to confess that since then I have de- 
veloped a strong liking for all forms of 
sweetmeats.) What is more, she came down 
every day after that, and sometimes twice a 
day, to pat and feed me. There was no doubt 
about it, that for some reason she had be- 
come very fond of me. 

“Tt is awfully hard in this world to know 
what will turn out the best thing. As a 
matter of fact, the tumble off my back was 
about the luckiest accident that ever be- 
fell my Major; for it broke open the old 
wound, and as the local doctors did not have 
six hundred other injured men under them, 
they could give it proper attention, which 
the hospital surgeons had never been able 
to do. One of them extracted all the pieces 
of bone, set the arm, and then put it 
in a plaster jacket, which ought to have 
healed it in good shape very quickly. But 
for some reason it didn’t. In fact, I became 
very much alarmed over the length of my 
Major’s convalescence, till one day I over- 
heard one of the grooms say: 

“*Lor! He won’t get well no too fast, 
with Miss Felicia to fluff his pillers, an’ run 
his erran’s, an’ play to him, an’ read aloud to 
him; an’ him got nothin’ to do but just lay 
back easy an’ look at her.’ 

“Then I realized that it would be some 
time before he would be well enough to go 
back to his ordnance inspecting. 

“Finally, one afternoon, the filly and I were 
saddled and brought round to the front 
door, and there were Miss Fairley and my 
Major, both looking as well and happy as 
their best friend would want to see them. It 
was a nice day, and away we went over the 
New England hills. 

“There was n't much surliness or coolness 
on that ride, and what they did n’t talk about 
is hardly worth mentioning. After they had 
talked a blue streak for about three hours, 
however, there came quite a pause, and 
there was a silence until suddenly my Major 
burst out, more as if the sentence were shot 
from a gun than as if he were speaking it: 

“*Oh, Felicia, if you could only—’ 

“Now, that seemed to me too indefinite a 
wish to answer easily, and apparently Miss 
Fairley thought the same, foranother silence 
ensued that was embarrassing even to me. 
So far as 1 could make out, my Major could 
not speak, and Miss Fairley would not. I 
was as anxious as he was to know what she 
would say, and in my suspense I suddenly 
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conceived an idea that was little short of in- 
spiration, though I say it who ought not. I 
asked the roan filly: 

“*Ts your Felicia resting her weight on the 
side toward my Major, or on the side away 
from him?’ 

“«She has a very bad seat in her saddle,’ 
the roan filly told me; ‘and she is resting all 
her weight on the side next you.’ 

“‘Then,’ I suggested to the mare, ‘I think 
they will like it if we snuggle.’ 

“Well, just for this once I will,’ replied 
the filly.” 

Reveille turned in his stall, and walking 
over to the manger, picked up a munch of 
hay. But the action was greeted by an out- 
burst from the ladies. 

“Oh, you are not going to stop there, dear 
Mr. Reveille!” they chorused. 

The horse shook his head. 

“No gentleman,” he asserted, “ who over- 
heard what followed would ever tell of it; 
and a horse has an even higher standard of 
honor.” 

“Ah, darling Mr. Reveille,” pleaded the 
ladies, “just a little more!” 

“T hate to seem churlish,” responded the 
horse, “and so I will add one little incident 
that is too good not to be repeated. When 
we got back to the house that afternoon, 


shamefully late for dinner, my Major lifted 
Miss Fairley off Miss Gaiety in a way that 
suggested that she might be very breakable, 
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and after something I don’t choose to tell 
you about, he said: 

“*T wonder if we shall ever have another 
such ride!’ 

“*T don’t believe it, Stanley,’ whispered 
my Felicia, very softly. ‘ You know, even the 
horses seemed to understand!’” 

Just as Reveille finished thus, a human 
voice was heard saying: 

“You will have the veterinary to see the 
cob at once, and let me know if it is a case 
needing more than blistering.” 

Then came a second and very treble voice. 
“Papa,” it begged, “will oo lif’ me up on ol’ 
Weveille’s back?” And the next moment a 
child of three was sitting astride the old 
warrior and clinging to his mane. 

“Well, you old scoundrel,” said the human, 
“do you know you are getting outrageously 
fat?” 

“Weveille is n’t not any scoundwel,” 
denied the child, earnestly. “Mama says 
Weveille is a’ ol’ darlin’.” 

“Your mama, fortunately for Reveille and 
me, always had a soft spot for idiots,” said 
the man, stroking the horse’s nose. “But I 
will say this for the old fellow: if most folly 
resulted as well as his, there would be a big 
premium on fools.” 

Reveille winked his off eye at the other 
steeds. 

“Are n’t these humans comical?” he 
laughed. 
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BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 


WAS made to live and fight, 
Love, and wander free— 
Tracking all the beacon-fires 
And banners on the sea. 
Yet, for all my wilding heart, 
Lalage might hold 
All my journeys in the bounds 
Of her braids of gold. 


I was made to swagger it, 
Rapier at side; 

I was made to flout and sing, 
Dig a spur and ride. 

Yet, for all my bully heart, 
Lalage might take 

All my valor in her hands 
And hold it, for love’s sake. 


I, who never bended knee, 
Fain would kneel to Lalage! 








COLE’S OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 
JOHN HOPPNER (1758-1810). 


BY JOHN C. 


WHEN the prophet has gone hence, there 
lack not those who catch up his staff 
and mantle, and essay prophecy after his 
manner, if not in his name. The leader is 
not without his followers. And in English 
art it is no matter for surprise that after 
Reynolds had broken the ground, the Hopp- 
ners, the Beecheys, and the Northcotes 
should follow in the furrow. Sir Joshua 
had shown them how to paint the portrait 
in the elevated style, and the example was 
not bestowed in vain. They gathered up his 
pose and attitude, his arrangement of drap- 
ery, furniture, and landscape, his color, tone, 
and texture. In equipment they were well 
enough supplied, and they painted portraits 
that might pass current with the mob as 
Sir Joshua’s very own, so like were they in 
superficial appearance; and yet there was 
something wanting. A manner or a method 
is easily caught, but an individuality and a 
spirit do not lend themselves so readily to 
imitation. The vital quality of a work of art 
is not to be reproduced by rule. 

John Hoppner was one of the most con- 
siderable of Sir Joshua’s followers. Not only 
in art, but in personality, social qualities, and 
worldly wisdom, he was not unlike his mas- 
ter. He was born under the shadow of the 
court, lived under the wing of the Royal 
Academy, and during his life he never got 
very far from either. A Londoner knowing 
the life of the town, a bright talker, and a 
clever painter of handsome women and dis- 
tinguished men, he was always a popular 
success without being an artistic sensation. 
His birth was favorable to his social recog- 
nition; for his mother was one of the German 
ladies in waiting at the court of George III, 
and the king was his earliest patron. As a 
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boy he was a chorister in the Chapel Royal; 
and when he wished to become a painter, the 
king gave him a pension and sent him to the 
Royal Academy to study. This was in 1775. 
Three years later he took a silver medal for 
drawing, and in 1782 the Academy’s high- 
est award—a gold medal—for a historical 
painting representing “ King Lear.” At this 
time he was living-at the house of Mrs. 
Patience Wright, the American who gained 
celebrity for her portraits modeled in wax. 
It was here that he met many people of the 
town, —Garrick, Foote, West, and others, — 
and it was here that he met and married 
Mrs. Wright’s daughter. In 1784 he went 
to live at 18 Charles street, St. James’s 
Square; and there, close to Carlton House, 
he remained until his death, January 23, 
1810. 

Hoppner made progress from the start. 
He was devoted in his admiration for Rey- 
nolds, but this did not help him any at the 
court. The king had never liked Sir Joshua, 
and soon turned a deaf ear to his apt pupil. 
However, the Prince of Wales, who was at 
that time declared to have “taste,” helped 
Hoppner out by making him portrait-painter 
to the famous throng that circled about 
Carlton House. He was elected an A. R. A. 
in 1792, and an R. A. in 1795, so the prestige 
of the Academy was also with him. At this 
time Reynolds was dead, Romney was failing, 
Lawrence was as yet little more than a boy 
wonder, so that for a short time Hoppner 
had matters quite his own way. But Law- 
rence was coming up fast in the race for 
popular favor. The king had made him court 
painter over Hoppner’s head, and the old 
struggle between Reynolds and Romney 
was to repeat itself in the rivalry of these 
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younger men. Politics, too, had something 
to do with it. It was Whig against Tory, 
the prince’s faction against the king’s. But 
Lawrence was the younger and the stronger 
painter, and Hoppner at last cried out: “The 
ladies of Lawrence show a gaudy dissolute- 
ness of taste, and sometimes trespass on 
moral as well as professional chastity.” It 
was a cry of weakness, and provoked only a 
town laugh. The idea that the staid old 
dowagers of the court should look gaudy 
and dissolute, while the rapid members of 
the Carlton House circle simpered through 
blushes, was a little too ridiculous. It is said 
that Hoppner’s remark had the effect of driv- 
ing half the beauties of the prince’s set into 
Lawrence’s studio. Lawrence himself made 
no reply. There was little bitterness on his 
part. When Hoppner was dying he went to 
visit him, but the kindness was misinter- 
preted. Lawrence really admired Hoppner 
very much, and in 1810 he wrote to a friend: 
“You will be sorry to hear it; my most pow- 
erful competitor—he whom only to my friends 
I have acknowledged as my rival—is, I fear, 
sinking to the grave; I mean, of course, 
Hoppner. . . . You will believe that I sin- 
cerely feel the loss of a brother artist from 
whose works I have often gained instruction, 
and who has gone on by my side in the race 
these eighteen years.” 

The rivalry between the men was, of 
course, not one of principle. It was merely 
a struggle as to which should paint the 
greater number of the nobility. It was 
Hoppner’s best boast that he was painter 
extraordinary to “ people of quality.” He did 
not disdain the painting of the other and the 
lower half of society, but he preferred the 
grand lady in white, with marvelous hat or 
wig, seated in romantic landscape, or the 
young lord in Brummel cravat, Petersham 
trousers, and blazing waistcoat. During his 
life he sent no less than one hundred and 
sixty-six pictures to the exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy, and most of these were 
princes and princesses, lords and ladies, 
bishops, generals, politicians. In 1803 Wil- 
kin engraved a select number of his por- 
traits of women, and they were published 
under the fetching title of “ A Select Series 
of Ten Portraits of Ladies of Rank and 
Fashion.” It is a little remarkable how pre- 
ternaturally noble these ladies look. In that 
respect they might all be descendants of one 
royal strain, rather than different people of 
doubtful breeding. But Hoppner had a 
receipt for aristocratic looks. It was “a 
vulgar error to make things look too like 
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themselves”; and one of hisadmirers summed 
him up by saying that he had “the power of 
improving what was placed before him with- 
out annihilating resemblance.” Yes; Sir 
Peter Lely had the same power in the same 
land, with the same kind of sitters; but plain 
people spoke of it as the power of flattery. 
Hoppner was given to it. He could iron out 
wrinkles, shape noses, and mold faces to 
please fashion; and the more he improved 
upon nature, the more fashion liked it. It is 
true, in one sense, that he did not annihilate 
“resemblance,” for all his ladies of rank and 
fashion look somewhat alike. The eyes are 
exaggerated in size; the noses seem done 
from one model; the cheeks are all heavy in 
the angle of the jaw. There is a Hoppner 
ideal about them. Again, there is a resem- 
blance running through his portraits of 
women in the sentiment displayed. They 
are all victims of the same romance, and 
seem to be affected in the same melancholy 
way. One misses the sharp snap of individual 
character in the sitter. This is equally true 
of his children, but not always of his men. 
He has been credited with painting women 
successfully, and practically failing with the 
other sex. But one may be pardoned for 


registering a dissenting opinion just here. 
He thought that women loved the gentle lie, 


and approved of flattery; therefore he flat- 
tered: but men required something of 
truthful character rather than sweetness; 
therefore he painted character. The portrait 
of Pitt is an example. How very positive it 
is in the strong jaw and chin, the deep-set 
eyes and prominent eyebrows, the altogether 
powerful head! Here Hoppner told the truth 
in the frankest manner possible to him. He 
was not smoothing a fashionable brow, but 
emphasizing a thoughtful one; he was not 
modeling a Hoppner nose and jaw, but paint- 
ing the individual features of Pitt. Given 
the strong face, and Hoppner could paint it 
in a strong manner. 

And this, too, despite inaccuracies of draw- 
ing. He never knew—the Royal Academy 
could not teach him—how to draw ac- 
curately; but he had the school knack of 
modeling in paint and producing a surface 
appearance that was perhaps the more life- 
like for being somewhat irregular. Accuracy 
does not necessarily mean vitality. A ram- 
bling drawing of a cottage may give the 
picturesque bulk and look, where a ruled 
architectural drawing would give only a life- 
less cardboard skeleton. Hoppner set hats 
and eyes askew, lost at times the position of 
the nose as related to the mouth, and was 
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never fortunate in modeling a jaw or a neck; 
but in spite of these laxities, he usually made 
something lifelike, interesting, picturesque 
—something that, without a suggestion of 
caricature, was more natural than nature 
itself. And that was what he was seeking. 
All these English painters were more con- 
cerned with the spirit of their work than its 
form. Life—the sense of being in the pres- 
ence of something that once lived and moved 
—is omnipresent. How much-academic por- 
trait-painting in the present day gives one 
the impression of the subject having been 
painted after death from a photograph! It 
is accurate enough, but how icily regular, 
how splendidly null! Hoppner’s portraits 
show that he was not able to draw with 
classic precision; but perhaps his ignorance 
of line was his artistic salvation, for it led 
him to substitute the color patch, and to gain 
in natural effect what he lost in linear truth. 

In his figure-pieces—for, of course, being 
only a portrait-painter, he had to attempt the 
historical composition— he was even less ac- 
curate than in portraits. Hissleeping nymphs 
are swathed in graceful swirls and flows of 
drapery, but they have dislocated arms and 
legs, or they are elongated for effects of 
grace. His “Jupiter and Io” is decidedly 
heavy; his “Pisanio and Imogen” shows 
necks, shoulders, and arms sadly out of 
drawing; his “Cupid and Psyche” gives poor 
Psyche not foreshortened, but telescoped. 
And yet, in spite of these sins, Hoppner did 
convey a sense of animation. His rambling, 
loose line seemed to lend to action. The 
picture of “Mdlle. Hillsberg as a Dancing- 
Girl” in an Oriental interior is a good in- 
stance of it. It is one of the most ambitious 
of his subject pictures, and is uncertain in 
its drawing and painting; yet what a feeling 
of dash and movement forward there is about 
the figure! 

Hoppner’s handling doubtless added to the 
spirit of his work. It was facile in such 
features as drapery, hair, foliage; and usually 
ran on, recording slips and errors just as 
happily as truths. He never possessed suffi- 
cient elementary knowledge for facile brush- 
work, but that did not discourage him. He 
dashed at things, and tried to hide deficien- 
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cies by glibness. Nor had he a deep sense 
of color, but he dashed at that just as boldly. 
It was usually thinner and frailer than that 
of Reynolds,—something too much of high 
soprano, with insufficient body in the orches- 
tral accompaniment,—but it was not badly 
arranged, nor was it wholly lacking in charm. 
To-day his color often appears marred from 
the use of pigments that have faded and 
varnishes that have yellowed the whites. 
Sir Joshua’s faults as well as his virtues 
were appropriated by his followers. 

Before he was twenty-four years of age 
Hoppner was looked upon as a possible suc- 
cess as a landscapist; but after he became 
established in court circles he did little more 
than paint fashion’s face. His figures, his 
landscapes, his rustic pieces (for he followed 
Gainsborough in that subject), are of small 
consequence. Nor was he a success in the 
historical composition. There was really no 
public demand for it. Opie complained that 
“so habituated are the people of this coun- 
try to the sight of portraiture only that they 
can scarcely as yet consider painting in any 
other light.” The painters never got beyond 
the single figure. When they attempted the 
historical, it was little more than a modified 
portrait group, and not very good at that. 
Hoppner lives to-day by his portraits. The 
best of these are still in the private houses 
of England. There is a notable gathering of 
them in the state apartments of St. James’s 
Palace. But, unfortunately, the pictures in 
the public galleries of England do the painter 
scant justice. It is true he was a follower of 
Sir Joshua, but not exactly the “ bold plagiar- 
ist” he has been called. He had a spirit and 
a view of his own; and those who think they 
know the man-and his work occasionally 
stumble upon examples of him, in the Eng- 
lish country houses, so astonishing in their 
individuality and force that they call for a 
revision of judgment. He is not to be judged 
wholly by his sentimental “ladies of rank 
and fashion,”— portraits which he doubtless 
painted to keep the wolf from the door,— 
but by his “Pitt,” his “Canning,” and his 
children’s portraits. These certainly entitle 
him to be named one of the best of those who 
came after Gainsborough and Sir Joshua. 





FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING, IN POSSEESION OF LORD ROSEBERY 


RIGHT HONORABLE WILLIAM PITT. PAINTED BY JOHN HOPPNER. 


(TIMOTHY COLE’S ENGRAVINGS OF OLD ENGLISH MASTERS.) 
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VILLAGE OF MALAY PIRATES NEAR THE SPANISH TOWN OF SULU. 


THE MALAY PIRATES 


OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


WITH OBSERVATIONS FROM PERSONAL EXPERIENCE.' 
BY PROF. DEAN C. WORCESTER, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


EAR many of the more important Philip- 
4\ pine villages the traveler finds old stone 


towers, which show evident signs of neglect. 
The heavy rains have washed the mortarfrom 
the chinks between their stones, and occa- 
sional earthquakes have widened the crevices 
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OLD WATCH-TOWER BUILT FOR DEFENSE AGAINST THE 
MOROS. SIQUIJOR. 


thus formed; but the injuries go unrepaired, 
if not unnoted. Twenty-five years ago this 
would not have happened, for the village 
watch-tower was then a most important in- 
stitution. Day and night, during the time 
when the southwest monsoon was blowing, 
it furnished a vantage-point for vigilant 
sentries, who turned their keen eyes sea- 
ward and watched for the approach of a fleet 
of the dreaded Moros, or Malay pirates of the 
southern Philippines. They seldom watched 
a season through in vain. ; 

The Moros entered the Philippines from 
Borneo at about the time of the Spanish dis- 
covery. They first settled in Sulu and Basi- 
lan, but rapidly spread over the numerous 
small islands of the Sulu and Tawi Tawi 
archipelagoes, and eventually occupied the 
whole of the great island of Mindanao to 
the east, and Balabac and the southern third 
of Palawan to the west.’ Before their con- 
quest of Palawan was completed they had 
their first serious collision with Spanish 
troops, and have not since been able to ex- 
tend their territory; but what they had taken 
they have continued to hold. 

Hostilities between Moros and Spaniards 
were precipitated by an unprovoked attack 
by the latter upon one of the Moro chiefs of 
north Mindanao. The attacking force was 

1 With two exceptions, the pictures which accompany 


this article are from unpublished photographs made by 
Professor Worcester and his companion Dr. Bourns. 
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almost annihilated, and the fanatical pas- 
sions of the Moros were aroused. They 
forthwith began to organize forays against 
the Spanish and native towns of the central 
and northern islands, and from the outset 
met with great success. Their piratical ex- 
peditions soon became annual events. With 
each recurring southeast monsoon hordes of 


TWO MORO CHIEFS. 


them manned their war praus and sailed north, 
where they harried the coasts until the change 
of monsoons warned them to return home. 

Thousands of captives were taken. Men 
were compelled to harvest their own crops 
for the benefit of their captors, and were 
then butchered in cold blood, while women 
and children were carried away, the former 
to enrich the seraglios of Moro chiefs, the 
latter to be brought up as slaves. 

For two and a half centuries this state of 
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affairs continued. Emboldened by continued 
success, the Moros no longer confined their 
attention to the defenseless natives. Spanish 
planters and government officials were killed 
or held for ransom. But the delight of the 
grim Moslem warriors was to make prisoners 
of the Spanish priests and friars, toward 
whom they displayed the bitterest hatred. 


MINDANAO. 


Islands which had once been prosperous were 
almost depopulated. Even foreign sailing- 
vessels were attacked and captured. 

The Spaniards did not tamely submit to 
this state of affairs. Expedition after expe- 
dition was organized. Millions of dollars and 
thousands of lives were wasted. Temporary 
successes were gained, but they resulted in 
no permanent advantage. On several occa- 
sions landings were made on Sulu itself, 
forts built, and garrisons established, only 
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to be driven from the island or massacred 
to a man. 

The steel weapons of the Moros were of 
the best, and for years they were really 
better armed than the Spaniards; but with 
the improvement in firearms the Spaniards 
gained an advantage in which the Moros did 
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As opportunity offered, the gunboats 
shelled the Moro villages, which were built 
over the sea and so could be easily reached. 
Sulu, which had always been the seat of 
government and the residence of the reign- 
ing sultans, was destroyed in 1876, and a 
Spanish military post established where it 
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MORO CHILDREN, IN THEIR BEST CLOTHES. 


not share. Such cannon and rifles as they 
possessed were antiquated, and they had 
difficulty in getting ammunition; but it was 
not until the day of rapid-fire guns and 
light-draft steam-gunboats that they were 
finally confined to the southern waters of the 
archipelago. 

An efficient patrol of gunboats was estab- 
lished, and the Moro praus were forbidden 
to put to sea without first obtaining a writ- 
ten permit from the nearest Spanish gov- 
ernor. They were also ordered to fly the 
Spanish flag. When a prau was encountered 
that did not show the flag, or was not pro- 
vided with a pasaporte, it was rammed and 
cut in two, or sunk by the fire of machine- 
guns. No quarter was given. 


had been. At first the Moros had a dis- 
agreeable habit of dropping in from time to 
time and wiping out the garrison. It was 
constantly reinforced or renewed, however, 
so that from 1876 to the present day the 
Spanish occupation at this point has been 
almost continuous. 

Other points in Mindanao, Basilan, Tawi 
Tawi, and Balabac were taken and fortified 
by the Spanish. Many of the Moro coast 
villages on these islands were burned, and 
the inhabitants driven inland; and there 
finally arose a sort of armed truce, which 
was not infrequently broken by both of the 
parties to it. 

This was the condition of affairs at the 
time of my two visits to the Philippines, in 
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company with Dr. Bourns. Our study of the 
birds and mammals of the larger islands 
necessarily took us into the Moro country. 
We began our work in Mindanao with some 
uneasiness, but found, to our surprise, that 
blue eyes and light hair were a passport to 
the favor of our piratical acquaintances. 
Their hatred of the Spanish was fanatical, 
but they were very kindly disposed toward 
ingleses (Englishmen). They took us for 
ingleses, and we made no effort to unde- 
ceive them. 

In Basilan we got on less well, but had no 
serious trouble. In Sulu it was another 
matter. When we first touched at this island 
in 1887, heavy fighting was going on between 
the Spanish garrison and the Moros, and it 
would have been madness to attempt to 
reach the forest. When we returned in 
September, 1891, it was not without misgiv- 
ings. Our Moro acquaintances in Mindanao 
and Basilan had passed their hands signifi- 
cantly across their throats when we men- 
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tioned our intention of visiting Sulu. Not 
only were the inhabitants of Sulu “the 
Moros of the Moros,” and bitterly hostile 
toward all outsiders, but additional danger 
for us arose from the fact that one of our 
party had shot and killed an insane Moro in 
Mindanao. The man was running amuck, 
killing women and children, and there was 
no other way to stop him; but his brothers 
had not taken kindly to his death, and one 
of them lived in Sulu, so that we had a blood 
feud on our hands. 

General Juan Arolas was the governor of 
the island at the time. Arolas, who is at 
present the military governor of Havana, is 
a man with a history. He has always been 
an outspoken republican, ready to fight for 
his convictions. In the days of republican 
success in Spain he is said to have cast 
the throne out of a window by way of show- 
ing his respect for royalty. After the fall of 
the Spanish republic he continued to display 
what was considered to be unseemly activ- 
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VIEWS IN SULU. 


1. Pest-house in which we were obliged to live while in Sulu. 


Monument on spot where first successful attempt 
to land was made by the Spanish; 2. Post-office and part of one of the main streets, Sulu; 3. Palace 
of the sultan set up by the Spaniards, Sulu; 4. A quiet corner within the walls, Sulu. 
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MOROS CAPTURED WHILE ACTIVELY ENGAGED IN PIRACY, AND COMPELLED TO WORK ON THE STREETS. 


ity; and there is little doubt that when he 
was “honored” with an appointment as gov- 
ernor of Sulu, it was with the intention of 
exiling him to a place from which he would 
be unlikely to return. The town was very 
unhealthy, the defenses were inadequate, 
and the garrison was in constant danger of 
annihilation. 

Arolas was a man of many resources and 
of tremendous energy. His wretched town 
was peopled by native troops, Chinese tra- 
ders, and deported convicts; but in spite of 
the unfavorable conditions which confronted 
him, he at once set himself to improving 
things. He made prisoners of the Moros, 
and compelled them to work in strengthen- 
ing his defenses until these had been made 
impregnable. He improved the sanitation of 
the town, changing it from a perfect pest- 
hole to an unusually healthy place. He con- 
structed water-works, built a splendid market- 
place, and established a free-school system 
and a thoroughly equipped hospital. His 
town became the wonder of the Philippines. 

Meanwhile he was making soldiers out of 
his slovenly native troops. After putting his 
town in a satisfactory condition and teach- 
ing his soldiers how to shoot, he sent to 
Manila for authority to attack the Moro 
stronghold at Maibun. It is said that his 


request was three times refused, and he was 
warned that his two regiments would be 
wiped out if he made the attempt. 

One evening he summoned the captain of 
a gunboat which was lying in the harbor, 
and ordered him to take up position before 
Maibun and open fire at daybreak on the 
following morning. The officer refused to 
start. Arolas is reported to have given him 
his choice between obeying the order (which, 
by the way, he had no authority to give) and 
facing a firing squad in the plaza. The officer 
decided to go to Maibun, and a strong guard 
was placed on his vessel to see that he did 
not reconsider his determination. 

At eleven o’clock that night Arolas placed 
himself at the head of his two regiments, had 
ammunition passed, and gave the order to 
march. The men had no idea where they 
were going, but before daylight found them- 
selves hidden in the rear of Maibun. Mean- 
while the gunboat had arrived, and the Moros 
were busy training their rude artillery on her. 
Promptly at dawn she opened fire, and as the 
Moros replied for the first time, Arolas and 
his men swarmed over the rear stockade. 
The Moros were taken completely by sur- 
prise, and although they fought desperately, 
suffered a crushing defeat. The sultan con- 
trived to escape, but many of the important 
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chiefs were killed or captured, their heavy 
guns were taken, and their fortifications de- 
stroyed. Arolas followed up his advantage, 
and attack succeeded attack until the fanat- 
ical Moslems were cowed as they had never 
been cowed before. 

An armed truce followed, and continued 
in force at the time of our visit. Arolas had 
several times escaped unscathed from deadly 
peril, and the Moros believed that he had a 
charmed life. They called him “ papa”; and 
when “ papa” gave orders, they were treated 
with considerable respect. He was strictly 
just, but absolutely merciless. Every threat 
that he made was carried out to the letter. 
For once the Moros had met their master, 
and they knew it. 

This was the condition of affairs when we 
reached Sulu on the morning of a glorious 
September day in 1891. We called immedi- 
ately to pay our respects to the governor. 
We had heard muchof his unconventionality, 
and were not surprised to find him in his 
office in his pajamas. He greeted uscordially, 
and took occasion to express his admiration 
for our country as the type of what a republic 
should be. We asked him whether he would 
allow us to hunt outside the town, and re- 
ceived his permission to do so. He said 
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that he could not guarantee our safety, but 
thought that if we followed his directions we 
should come through all right. The direc- 
tions were simplicity itself: “If you meet 
armed Moros outside the town, order them 
to lay down their arms and retire; if they do 
not obey instantly, shoot them.” 

Arolas then did us a great favor. He sum- 
moned a renegade Moro, one Toolawee, who 
served as guide and scout for his own expe- 
ditions, repeated in his presence the instruc- 
tions he had just given us, and ordered him 
to take enough of his own people to put up 
a good fight, and accompany us each day. 

Our future guide was a character. A Moro 
by birth and bringing up, he had thrown in 
his lot with the Spaniards. As a slight safe- 
guard against possible backsliding, he was 
allowed a fine house within the walls, where 
he kept several wives and some forty slaves. 
Arolas reasoned that rather than lose so ex- 
tensive an establishment, he would behave 
himself. Later we had reason for believing 
that the precaution was a wise one. 

So our life among the Sulu pirates began. 
Each morning we went our way; each night 
we sought the protection of the Spanish 
town. We saw the Joloanos, as the Sulu 
Moros call themselves, at home, at their 


INTERIOR OF MORO HOUSE, AND WEDDING GUESTS. ONE OF THE WOMEN HAS HER FACE 
ORNAMENTED WITH RICE PASTE. (FLASHLIGHT PICTURE.) 
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FLEET OF MORO HOUSE-BOATS, SULU. 


great markets, manning their boats, fighting 
with oneanother, and burying their dead. We 
took snap shots at them with our camera, 
and they took snap shots at us, showing the 
very bad taste to use rifles. 

Photography, by the way, is attended with 
many uncertainties in Sulu. The Moros are 
Mohammedans, and are unduly influenced by 
the remarks in the Koran on the subject of 
making pictures of living things. Further- 
more, many of them believe that if they are 
photographed they are sure to die within a 
year. Most of our photographs were stolen, 
with the help of a rapid shutter. Some of 
our best pictures were obtained at a wedding- 
feast to which we were invited. We smuggled 
in our dismounted camera, and, under pretext 
of contributing our share to the entertain- 
ment by making artificial lightning, touched 
off magnesium powders and made exposures. 

The houses of the Moros are by preference 
built on piles over the sea. Some quiet cove 
is selected for the site of a village, so that 
heavy waves may not injure the houses. 
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MORO GIRL DANCING AT A WEDDING. 
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TOM-TOMS AND SKIN 


Rude bridges afford communication with 
the shore, and the praus are tied at the 
doors, so that their owners can board them 
and be off at a moment’s notice. 

The men are of medium height, and their 
physical development is often superb. They 
dress in pantaloons, waistcoat, jacket, sash, 
and turban. Their garments are gaudily 
colored, and are frequently showily em- 
broidered or otherwise ornamented. Their 
pantaloons are skin-tight below the knee, and 
very loose above, unless they are out looking 
for trouble. In the latter case they wear very 
loose black pantaloons. The rank of a Moro 
is indicated by the way he ties his turban. 

All males above sixteen years of age go 
armed. The Moros make their own steel 
weapons, which are often beautifully fin- 
ished, and are always admirably adapted to 
the purposes for which they are intended. 
The weapon most trusted in close combat is 
the barong. It is made somewhat on the plan 
of a butcher’s cleaver, with thick back and 
thin razor edge, and is capable of inflicting 
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frightful injuries. To lop off a head, arm, or 
leg with a barong is mere child’s play. The 
strong and skilful Moro prides himself on his 
ability to halve an opponent with this weapon, 
if he can catch him fairly across the small of 
the back. The straight kris is a narrow- 
bladed double-edged sword, used for cutting 
and thrusting. The serpent kris, with its 
wavy double-edged blade, is used for thrust- 
ing only, and inflicts a horrible wound. The 
campilan is a heavy two-handed sword, with 
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to work, and his wants are supplied by his 
wives and slaves. He endeavors to terrify an 
opponent by making hideous faces at him, uses 
his shield very skilfully, and keeps his legs 
in constant motion so that they may not be 
disabled by a blow below the shield. In battle 
he is absolutely fearless. He is inhumanly 
cruel, and will cut down a slave merely to 
try the edge of a new barong. The price 
which he sets on human life may be judged 
from the fact that soldiers who deserted 
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METHOD OF USING STRAIGH’' KRISSES AND SHIELDS. 


a blade wide at the tip and steadily narrow- 
ing toward the hilt. It is used for cutting 
only, and is tremendously effective. Under 
all circumstances a Moro carries barong, 
kris, or campilan thrust into his sash. If he 
expects serious trouble, he has, in addition, 
a shield of light wood, and a lance with a 
broad, keen head. The Moro’s conveniences 
for working steel are of the simplest, but 
the blades of his weapons are highly finished 
and beautifully tempered. He sometimes 
works silver in with the steel, or even inlays 
with gold. The hilts of his side-arms are of 
hard polished wood or ivory, and are often 
beautifully carved. We weresurprised to find 
some chiefs provided with shirts of excel- 
lent chain mail, made by their own armorers. 

The Sulu Moro is a warrior. He disdains 
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from Sulu were always brought back by 
the Moros, if they failed to take gun and 
cartridge-box with them, in order that their 
captors might receive the standing reward 
of four dollars for returning deserters. If 
soldiers deserted with their arms they were 
invariably killed for their weapons and am- 
munition. Comparatively few of the Moros 
have firearms, and those who possess them 
are usually bad marksmen. 

The women are inordinately fond of bright 
colors, scarlet and green being their fa- 
vorites. Their garments are a skin-tight 
waist, which shows every line of the bust 
and arms; a baggy, divided skirt; and a 
jabul, made by sewing the two ends of a 
long piece of cloth together. The jabul is 
draped about the body in various ways to 
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BY OTTO H. BACHER. 


SULTAN HARUN’S MOSQUE. 
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suit the occasion, and may be thrown over 
the head as a protection from the sun. Moro 
children possess clothes like those of their 
elders, but up to the age of puberty they 
seldom make much use of them. Most of 
their time is spent in the water, and they 
swim and dive like ducks. 

The men are very skilful boatmen and 
sailors. Their praus are small, frail-looking 
affairs, and their largest sailing-vessels are 
of not more than six or seven tons burden, 
yet they sometimes journey as far as Singa- 
pore. Diving for pearls is one form of labor 
in which Moros deign to indulge. Their per- 
formances are almost incredible. They can 
remain under water from two to three min- 
utes. All pearls above a certain size go by 
right to the Sultan of Sulu, who is the ruler 
of all the Philippine Moros, although there 
are two subordinate sultans in Mindanao. 

Under the Sulu sultan are a regent, who 
acts in his place, should he be absent, a 
minister of war, and a minister of justice, as 
wellas numerous datos, or chiefs. Each village 
is under a mandarin. The spiritual welfare 
of the people is presided over by panditas, or 
priests, who are in turn subject to cherifs. 
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STATE BOAT OF SULTAN HARUN. 


The latter dignitaries have authority in 
temporal as well as spiritual affairs. The 
Mohammedanism of the Moros is of a rather 
washed-out description. Their mosques are 
built of bamboo and palm-leaves, and are far 
from imposing. Their language is said to be 
based on Sanskrit roots, and is written with 
Arabic characters. 

At the time of our arrival in Sulu things 
were in a rather disturbed condition. It had 
been decreed that the sultan should hold 
office under the “protection” of Spain, and 
the rightful ruler had been ordered to Manila 
in order that he might be duly invested with 
authority. Taking warning from the fate of 
a predecessor, who had visited Manila and 
been made a prisoner there, he had declined 
to go. The Spaniards had then selected a 
prominent chief, and had “appointed” him 
sultan, under the imposing title, “His Ex- 
cellency Paduca Majasari Maulana Amiril 
Mauinin Sultan Muhamad Harun Narrasid.” 
Sultan Harun had not proved an unqualified 
success. He was backed by Spanish bayonets, 
but his following among the Moros was very 
small, while the rightful sultan was sup- 
ported by some ten thousand fighting men. 
Harun lived in a “ palace,” which incidentally 
served the purpose of a fort. He was in con- 
stant fear of assassination. Within five hun- 
dred yards of his palace was a settlement of 
hostiles, who showed a strong tendency to 
utilize him as a target for rifle practice 
whenever an opportunity presented itself. 
Although the prominent chiefs admitted 
the authority of Arolas, and stood in dread 
of the terrible vengeance which he dealt out 
to evil-doers, they could not always control 
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SHIELDS OF HIS MEN AT THE SIDES. 
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their fanatical fol- 
lowers, who took oc- 
casional pot-shots at 
the sentries about the 
town, stole cattle, and 
made themselves gen- 
erally disagreeable. 
Finally there was a 
rumor that a band 
of juramentados were ‘% 
about to attack the ~ 
place. Now, a jura- 
mentado is a most un- 
pleasant man to en- 
counter. The Moros 
believe that one who 
kills a Christian 
thereby increases his 
chance of a good time 
in the world to come. 
The more Christians 
he has killed, the 
brighter his prospect 
for the future; and 
if one is fortunate 
enough to be himself 
killed while killing 
Christians, he is at 
once transported to 
the seventh heaven. 
From time to time one 
of them wearies of 
this life, and being 
desirous of taking the 
shortest and surest 
road to glory, he 
bathes in a sacred 
spring, shaves off his 
eyebrows, dresses in 
white, and presents 
himself before a pan- 
dita to take a solemn 
oath (juramentar) 
that he will die killing the enemies of the 
faithful. Hiding a kris or barong about his 
person, or in something that he carries, he 
seeks the nearest Christian town, and, if he 
can gain admission, snatches his weapon from 
its concealment, and runs amuck, slaying 
every living being in his path until he is 
finally despatched himself. So long as the 
breath of life remains in him he fights on. I 
have been repeatedly informed by eye-wit- 
nesses that a juramentado, upon being bay- 
oneted, will often seize the barrel of a rifle 
and push the bayonet farther into himself, in 
order to bring the soldier at the other end of 
the piece within striking distance, and cut 
him down. The number of lives taken by 
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DRESSED IN 


SULTAN HARUN, WHO MAINTAINED HIS POSITION BY THE AID OF SPANISH BAYONETS, 


EUROPEAN 
KILLED THE SUCCESSOR OF AROLAS WITH HIS OWN HAND. 


COSTUME IN HONOR OF GENERAL AROLAS. HE 


one of these mad fanatics is sometimes 


almost incredible. He is eventually killed 
himself, and his relatives have a celebration 
when the news of his death reaches them. 
They always insist that just as night is com- 
ing on they see him riding by on a white 
horse, bound for the abode of the blessed. 

The Jesuit priest of Sulu begged us not to 
hunt in the forest, and some of the Spanish 
officers made unpleasant insinuations as to 
our probable fate; but the spirit of Arolas 
and of our daredevil guide was infectious, 
and we went about our business as if the 
Moros did not exist. We did not lack for 
reminders that we were watched. Every shot 
that we fired in the forest was a signal for 
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cries from the front, sides, and rear, show- 
ing that hostile men were on every side of 
us; yet, watch as best we could, we never 
once caught sight of them. At such times 
Toolawee was well worth seeing. As he 
stalked at the head of our little company, 
with his barong loosened in its sheath, and 
his short rifle at full cock, his flashing eyes 
searching the cover to right and left for an 
ambush, he was the warrior personified. I 
must confess, however, that the dignity of 
his expression was somewhat marred by the 
fact that he carried his mouth crammed full 
of cartridges. 

Toolawee was considered a good Moro, 
and we were therefore interested in certain 
incidents which gave us an insight into his 
real character. After satisfying himself by 
observation that we could use our rifles with 
some effect, he made us a rather startling 
business proposition in the following words: 


“You gentlemen shoot quite well with the. 


rifle.” “Yes; we have had some experience.” 
“You desire to get samples of the clothing 
and arms of my countrymen for your collec- 
tion?” “Yes.” “Papa [General Arolas] told 
you, if you met armed Moros outside the 
town, to order them to lay down their arms 
and retire?” “Yes.” “Papa does not under- 
stand my people as I do. They are all bad. 
When we meet them, do not ask them to lay 
down their arms, for they will come back 
again, and get them, and probably attack us. 
Just shoot as many of them as possible. You 
can then take their arms and clothing, and J 
will cut off their heads, shave their eyebrows, 
show them to papa, and claim a reward for 
killing juramentados.” He never really for- 
gave us for refusing to enter into partner- 
ship with him on this very liberal basis. 
Just before our final departure from Sulu, 
Toolawee presented himself, and said: 
“Sefior, Iwanttobuyyourrifle.” “But, Toola- 
wee, you do damage enough with the one you 
have; why do you want mine?” “My rifle is 
good enough to kill people with, but I want 
yours for another purpose.” Pressed for an 
explanation, he confided to me that he had 
heard that “papa” was going back to Spain, 
and after the governor left he should be 
afuera, i. e., offshore, waiting for victims. He 
explained that he never fired at the people in 
a canoe, but shot holes in the canoe itself, so 
that it became water-logged. The bamboo 
outriggers which are attached to all Philip- 
pine boats would serve to prevent it from 
actually foundering, while the occupants, 
being up to their chins in water, were easily 
despatched with the barong, thus economiz- 
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ing ammunition; and he added: “My rifle 
makes but a small hole in one side of a 
canoe, sefior, while yours would make a much 
larger hole, and the ball would go clear 
through.” Toolawee was nothing if not prac- 
tical! He was a good Moro, as Moros go. 

We found the forest of Sulu composed 
almost entirely of trees which produced 
edible fruits. In the old days, when slaves 
were numerous, the virgin forest was cleared 
from the island, and fruit-trees planted in 
its place, making a veritable garden. I have 
never seen tropical fruits in such variety and 
perfection anywhere else. 

Various incidents served to enliven our 
stay. We were in constant fear of being 
ambushed, and it proved that our fears were 
well grounded. After going out along a cer- 
tain path for several weeks, we one day, by 
the merest chance, took another route. A 
squad of soldiers, while hunting for some 
stolen buffaloes, chanced to pass along the 
path which we usually followed, and fell 
into an ambush skilfully laid in high grass, 
which had undoubtedly been intended for us. 
As nearly as we could ascertain, the result 
was a Spanish victory of the usual sort. 

A few days later my companion fell ill, 
and I was heading for the forest alone, ex- 
cept for my escort, when a Moro dodged out 
of the grass, and fired on me at a range of 
less than forty yards. How he contrived to 
miss me I could never see, unless he shut his 
eyes. The big round ball from his antiquated 
musket struck in the sand just under the heel 
of the boy who carried my bird-basket. Even 
as I dropped my shot-gun, and snatched my 
rifle from my gun-bearer, I had to laugh at 
the effect of the shot. I am positive that 
the jump that boy made broke the record. 
It seemed to me that his legs began to work 
before his feet touched the earth. He uttered 
no sound, and he looked neither to the right 
hand nor the left. The picture which he pre- 
sented as he sped down the path with his 
shirt floating out behind him is indelibly im- 
pressed on my memory. He ran clear out of 
sight without once looking back, and we did 
not see him again until evening, when he re- 
appeared, put in his resignation, and left our 
service. 

At the time of our visit the mayor de plaza 
of Sulu was a Captain Aguado, a very good 
fellow. Like Arolas, he was an exiled repub- 
lican. His countenance was of a melancholy 
cast, but he dearly loved a joke. When he 
dropped in on us, one day, and suggested 
that we all go over and pay a visit to the 
sultan, we suspected that he was trying for 
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THE MALAY PIRATES 


a bit of a laugh at our expense, for the sul- 
tan’s neighbors did not always treat his call- 
ers with due respect. We promptly accepted 
Aguado’s invitation, and, rather to our own 
amazement, soon found ourselves headed for 
Harun’s palace, without escort. We arrived 
without misadventure, but were compelled 





DRAWN BY C. M. RELYEA. 
THE OLD SULTANA, WIFE OF THE FORMER SULTAN, AND MOTHER OF THE RIGHTFUL SULTAN, LEAVING THE 
HOUSE OF AROLAS WITH HER BODY-GUARD. THE MAN AT THE RIGHT IS IN FIGHTING DRESS. 


to hand over our rifles to the guard at the 
door before they would admit us. When we 
reached the audience-room, I, for one, was 
sorry that we had come. We found ourselves 
in the midst of a crowd of datos, panditas, 
and their followers. Every man of them was 
armed to the teeth, and the looks they cast 
at us were anything but reassuring. There 
were friends and enemies of Harun in the 
room, and trouble was brewing. Harun him- 
self was shut into his sleeping apartments, 
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and had refused to see any one on the plea 
of illness. Aguado gave the assemblage a 
little vigorous advice, which seemed to put 
them in a better humor; and as Harun 
wanted to see him, we soon found ourselves 
in the presence of his Excellency. We ex- 
changed a few compliments with him, and 


took our departure, glad enough to get away 
with whole skins. 

Harun seemed a physical and mental 
wreck. There was nothing to show that 
within that shrunken frame the indomitable 
Moro spirit and the unquenchable hatred of 
the Spaniard were still alive, yet subsequent 
events proved this to be the case. Shortly 
after we left the Philippines, Arolas returned 
to Spain. His successor was idiot enough to 
imagine that he could collect taxes from the 
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Moros, and published a decree ordering the 
men to come to town on a certain day, and 
pay tributo. Harun called the people of Sulu 
together, and simply laid the case before 
them. They, of course, decided not to pay. 

On the day appointed, Harun presented 
hin self at the town, with a large following 
of armed men at his heels. The governor 


in a subterranean passage leading from under 
one of the forts. The town was razed. 

This would never have happened in Arolas’s 
day. He is the only man who ever cowed the 
Sulu pirates, and it would be well for us if he 
were keeping them in order at the present 
juncture. I have seen him take raw levies of 
native troops and make soldiers of them in six 
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hesitated to admit so many Moros, but they 
assured him they had come to pay their 
taxes, and he finally let them in, after draw- 
ing up his troops in honor of the event, and 
placing himself at their head. The man 
must have taken leave of his senses, for it 
is said that the rifles of his troops were not 
loaded, nor were their bayonets fixed. Harun 
came forward, presented the governor with 
a bag of pearls as a mark of affectionate 
regard, and then, suddenly drawing a barong, 
split his skull to the teeth. The Moros fell 
upon the surprised soldiers like wolves upon 
sheep, and won a complete victory. Only two 
or three men escaped, and they owed their 
lives to the fact that they were not with the 
troops, and were able to hide until nightfall 
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weeks. When the true history of the war with 
Spain is written, I venture to prophesy that 
the present military governor of Havana will 
prove to be the man who conceived and car- 
ried out the improvements in the defenses 
of that city. If any living Spaniard can put 
discipline and fight into the Havana volun- 
teers, Arolas is that man. 

Should a land attack on Havana prove 
necessary, it is safe to say that our troops 
will find a hard proposition in the forces led 
by the man who took Maibun; and if, by any 
chance, the Philippines should become part 
of the territory of the United States, we 
cannot do better, in dealing with the Malay 
pirates of the southern islands, than to carry 
out the policy which General Arolas initiated. 


LATTE 














ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE AND HIS BOOK ON 
AMERICA.—SIXTY YEARS AFTER. 


BY DANIEL C. GILMAN, 
President of Johns Hopkins University. 


‘NM HE recent publication, in French and 

English, of the “Reminiscences of Alexis 
de Tocqueville ” has brought his name afresh 
before the public; but the readers who 
turned to this volume looking for light 
upon the author’s visit to the United States, 
or for a key to the preparation which he 
made for his famous study of American 
politics, were certainly disappointed. The 
“Souvenirs” relate exclusively to that brief 
period when this eminent writer held the 
portfolio of foreign affairs, just before the 
Second Republic went over into the Second 
Empire. The earlier, the American, chapter 
of his life can be read only in letters and 
notes from his own pen and from that of his 
friend De Beaumont. Such data are frag- 
mentary, for the family have not consented 
to their complete publication; yet there is 
much that is accessible in French which has 
not been given to the English reader. Of 
such information this article will be made 
up. For the entire life of Tocqueville there 
is no better manual than the recent memoir 
by Eugéne d’Eichthal (Paris, 1897), which 
was published after this paper was prepared. 
The original memoir by Beaumont and the 
conversations of Nassau W. Senior will never 
be superseded. 

Americans of the present day are deriving 
instruction from a survey of the institutions 
of the United States by a foreign observer, 
clear-sighted, well trained in history and 
politics, fair-minded and painstaking. By 
repeated visits, wide travels, much study, 
many interviews, James Bryce has acquired 
an acquaintance with this country which is 
a marvel of accuracy, not so much in the 
little things which vary in different districts 
and at short intervals (although of these he 
is a good observer), as in those national 
characteristics, manners, usages, and cus- 
toms, too deeply rooted to be easily changed, 
too widely distributed to be regarded as sec- 
tional or local. 

Sixty years before Mr. Bryce, another 
European observer, equally sagacious and 
discerning, more strongly interested in the 
philosophy of politics, made his study of 


Democracy in America; and for two genera- 
tions this treatise of Tocqueville has held its 
own as a discriminating criticism of republi- 
can institutions. During this long period it 
has been frequently quoted in Europe and 
the United States by the highest political 
authorities; it has been read as a text-book 
in schools and universities; and it is quite 
sure to be found on the book-shelves of 
editors, lawyers, and statesmen. Though it 
contains no sailing directions, it has been 
a sort of chart by which the pilot of the ship 
of state might be informed of rocks and 
shoals, lighthouses and harbors of refuge. 
It remains the best philosophical discussion of 
Democracy, illustrated by the experience of 
the United States up to the time when it was 
written, which can be found in any language. 

Let us see what can be discovered respect- 
ing Tocqueville’s journey, prolific in reflec- 
tions and suggestions which sometimes took 
the form of encouragement, and sometimes 
that of warning. Let us look also at the 
antecedents of the traveler—antecedents 
which insured not only his distinction, but also 
his acceptance in everycircle where he moved. 

One May day in 1831, two young French- 
men of the old noblesse, who had been toss- 
ing about the south shore of Long Island 
for several days in the packet-boat Havre, 
were landed in Newport. Thence they were 
carried by the Providence steamboat to 
New York, where they found lodgings in a 
boarding-house on Broadway. The Astor 
House had not yet beenopened. Thestrangers 
were not much pleased with the looks of the 
city. One of them writes that there is “no 
dome, nor bell tower, nor large building. 
The houses are of bricks and are quite 
monotonous, no cornices, nor balustrades, 
nor porte-cochéres. The streets are unpaved; 
but there are sidewalks.” Then the language 
was a great plague to them. “We thought 
we knew English in Paris,” says the same 
correspondent, “as boys think they know 
everything when they leave college; but we 
have quickly discovered our error. Nobody 
here speaks French, so we are forced to use 
English. It is a pity to hear us, but we make 
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ourselves understood, and we understand 
everything.” They found the usages of so- 
ciety rather queer. People breakfasted to- 
gether at eight o’clock, dined at three, and 
at seven drank tea, with which they ate a 
little jambon. Afterward they took supper, 
and sometimes they had luncheon. Ladies 
came to the breakfast-table dressed for the 
day. It was proper to make a social call as 
early as nine o’clock in the morning. 

These visitors were Alexis de Tocqueville 
and Gustave de Beaumont, young men of 
talent and education, and of agreeable man- 
ners. They bore a commission from the 
French government to study the prison sys- 
tems of the United States, and this an- 
nouncement was duly made in the news- 
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papers. Everybody was ready to receive and 
help them. Every door was thrown open. 
The mayor and aldermen—some five-and- 
twenty in number—took them ceremoni- 
ously to visit the prisons and charitable 
institutions of the city, after which there 
was a dinner which the travelers called “im- 
mense.” Sometimes they laughed, they say, 
dans la barbe, to think what insignificant men 
they were at home and what great men they 
were abroad; but they carried themselves 
with dignity and courtesy, and established 
good relations with the best citizens. After 
a few days they visited Sing Sing, in order 
to become acquainted with the penitentiary, 
and afterward Auburn, Wethersfield, and 
Philadelphia, where there were noteworthy 
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prisons. In due time their report upon this 
subject was made up and printed and given 
to the world. 
France, and was translated into English by 
Dr. Francis Lieber, and into German by 
Dr. Julius of Hamburg. Nevertheless, this 
work sinks into temporary and subordinate 
importance when compared with that other 
memoir which was the fruit of this journey. 
“You may think,” writes Alexis to his father, 
“that the penitentiary system is the only 
thing which occupies us. Not at all. There 
are a thousand things. We have really had 
but one idea—to understand the country 
where we are traveling. Knowing what we 
wish to ask, the slightest interviews are in- 
structive, and we can truly say that there is 
no one of any rank who cannot teach us 
something.” In the course of the first 
month, continues Tocqueville, “I am at 
present full of two ideas: first, that this 
people is one of the happiest in the world; 
second, that its immense prosperity is due 
not so much to peculiar virtues or to its form 
of government, as to the peculiar conditions 
in which it is placed.” “They have here 
the most colorless enjoyment that can be 
imagined,” ' is one of his phrases, quoted by 
Longfellow, long afterward, with apparent 
amusement. The letters of Tocqueville are 
appreciative, philosophical, critical, not by 
any means rose-colored. 

After having a very good time in the 
social circles of New York and its neighbor- 
hood for a period of five or six weeks, the 
two friends went to the west by the way 
of Albany and the Mohawk valley. Utica, 
Syracuse, Auburn, and Canandaigua were 
the principal places that they visited before 
arriving at Buffalo. They made a detour to 
Seneca Lake, in order to verify a romantic 
story in respect to an exiled Frenchman. 
From Buffalo they were carried by steamer 
to Detroit. An excursion into the wilder- 
ness—“ the desert,” as they called it—be- 
yond Detroit and Pontiac, gave the travelers 
a glimpse of the frontier—the settlements 
of the pioneers and the wigwams of the 
Indians. Then they made a tour of the 
lakes by steamboat, going as far as Green 
Bay, and returning to Detroit and Buffalo. 
Of course they visited Niagara Falls. The 
survivals of French institutions were ex- 
amined in Montreal and Quebec. Then 
the young Frenchmen went to Boston by 
way of Lake Champlain and Albany. The 
Boston and Worcester Railroad was not 

1 “On jouit ici du plus pale bonheur qu’on puisse 
imaginer.”—Corr. Inédite, p. 70. 
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finished until 1835. Hartford, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore successively 
welcomed the travelers. After crossing the 
Alleghanies, at the beginning of a severe 
winter, they proceeded by way of Wheeling 
to Cincinnati. The river was full of ice. 
The steamer came into great perils. A 
landing was made at Westport, Kentucky; 
and the travelers, finding no equipage, walked 
to Louisville, whence they took stage for 
Nashville. They had a miserable time in 
going hence to Memphis, Tocqueville being 
taken seriously ill at Sandy Bridge. He 
recovered in a few days sufficiently to con- 
tinue his journey; but in later life it was 
suspected that the disease which finally took 
him off began at this period its insidious 
approaches. It took a week to go from 
Memphis to New Orleans by steamboat. 
After a few days in Louisiana, the young 
men returned to the Atlantic seaboard by 
way of Montgomery, Norfolk, and Wash- 
ington. 

Tocqueville’s journey to the southern 
parts of the country was full of hardships, 
ice in the Ohio River leading to shipwreck, 
exposures as he crossed the State of Tennes- 
see inducing fever, food that he did not 
like, —toujours du mais et du cochon (corn and 
bacon), —beds that were hard, severe changes 
in climate; all these are specified, yet in de- 
spite of discomforts he grew strong on the 
journey. For five or six years, he says, he 
had not been so well as during this route of 
hardships. The great thing, he adds jocosely, 
is not to think—to be like an oyster. Seri- 
ously, in another letter, he makes it clear 
that this period of enforced lonesomeness, 
from New Orleans to Norfolk, was a period 
of intellectual repose, such as many a trav- 
eler requires to digest and arrange bis pre- 
vious observations. Thus Stanley paused at 
Cairo, in the spring of 1890, to prepare his 
book before returning to the distractions 
of England. “During the last six weeks,” 
Tocqueville writes to his father from Wash- 
ington, January 24, 1832, “when my body 
has been more weary and my mind more 
tranquil than it has been for a long while, I 
have carefully considered what I could write 
on America. It would be absolutely im- 
practicable for one who has passed but a 
year in this great country to draw a com- 
plete picture of the Union. Besides, such a 
work would be as wearisome as it would be 
informative. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible, by selecting the material, to present 
those subjects which are more or less closely 
related to the social and political condition 
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of France. Such a work might have, at the 
same time, permanent and immediate inter- 
est. There is the scheme. Voild le cadre! 
But have I the time and the talent for its 
execution? That is the question. One other 
consideration is always before me. I shall 
write nothing, or I shall write what I think; 
and all that is true it is not well to tell.” 
This is clearly the quickening moment in 
his projected memoir. He is to select from 
his observations those which may be of use 
in France, and to present these selections in 
a form which will be readable and permanent. 
Washington was a favorable place for the 
verification of his facts and the clarification 
of his ideas. Congress was in session, and 
many prominent men were at the capital. 
He tells us that it was no longer necessary 
to ask ideas on subjects with which he was 
unacquainted; but it was most serviceable to 
go over, in conversation with men from every 
part of the country, that which he had lately 
learned. Doubtful points were thus settled. 
It was a sort of cross-questioning—“ very 
serviceable,” says Tocqueville. “We are 
constantly treated,” he adds, “with great 
respect. Yesterday the French minister 


presented us to the President, General 
Jackson, whom we called ‘Mr.’ quite at 


our ease. He extended his hand as to 
equals. He does exactly so to everybody.” 
Jefferson was dead, or we may be sure that 
the two philosophers would have put their 
heads together. Monroe was in his last days 
when Tocqueville arrived in New York. 
Madison lived till 1836, and one cannot help 
wondering whether the traveler had the op- 
portunity of consulting this great exponent 
of the Constitution. Webster, Calhoun, and 
Clay were in their vigor, but their names do 
not appear in the printed notes and letters. 
An acquaintance with John Quincy Adams 
—the only President who has entered Con- 
gress after leaving the chief magistrate’s 
chair—had been aiready formed in Boston 
at the dinner-table of Mr. Edward Everett, 
and was doubtless renewed at the national 
capital. 

Among the men whom Tocqueyille met 
on his long journey, these are to be noted: 
Dr. William Ellery Channing, the great 
preacher, Jared Sparks, the historian, and 
Francis C. Gray, of Boston; in New York, 
Albert Gallatin and Nathanael Prime, a 
prominent banker. Nicholas Biddle and J. 
R. Poinsett were consulted in Philadelphia. 
In Baltimore, he speaks of John H. B. La- 
trobe, Dr. Richard Steuart, and Charles Car- 
roll, last survivor of the signers of the Dec- 
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laration of Independence, then more than 
ninety years old. In New Orleans, he men- 
tions M. Mazureau, a lawyer, .and M. Guille- 
min, the French consul, who supplemented 
the information that he had received in 
Philadelphia from Mr. James Brown, a 
Louisiana planter, who had been minister to 
France for some years prior to 1829. Judge 
Henry Johnson and the great Edward Liv- 
ingston are also mentioned. 

But it is probable, if not certain, that he 
was most indebted to John C. Spencer, a 
publicist of New York, whom he visited at 
his home in Canandaigua. This gentleman 
had been prominent in State politics, as he 
was afterward in national. The first Ameri- 
can edition of the “Democracy” was edited 
by Spencer. Next to him, and possibly in 
advance of him, should be named Jared 
Sparks of Cambridge, from whom volumi- 
nous and suggestive information was derived 
in respect to New England townships. 

Most of these personalities are derived 
from Tocqueville’s letters, printed by his 
widow; but they are rigidly excluded from 
“Democracy in America.” The remarkable 
reserve of the author is obvious to every 
reader. John Stuart Mill dwells upon the 
abstraction of the treatise as one of its best 
characteristics; and Bryce gives this pecu- 
liarity as one of the reasons which led him, 
writing on the American Commonwealth, to 
fill his volumes with examples and illustra- 
tions rather than philosophy. Tocqueville 
shows the qualities of a scientific reasoner. 
As the naturalist who has collected many 
flowers or birds or insects classifies and gen- 
eralizes his knowledge, so the political phi- 
losopher notices many social phenomena, and 
then seeks their lessons; but he does not 
take the trouble, or does not think it desira- 
ble, to indicate the concrete illustrations on 
which his conclusions have been based. 

The preparation of their report on prisons 
engaged the attention of the travelers as 
soon as they had returned to Paris. It was 
an important document because it made 
known in Europe the essential modifications 
of prison discipline which had been intro- 
duced in America; but to inquire into its 
distinctive merits would involve discussions 
not pertinent to this paper. As soon as the 
prisons were off his mind, Tocqueville began 
his principal task. An American gentleman, 
now a resident of Washington, General 
Francis J. Lippitt, who rendered some im- 
portant services to Tocqueville in the prep- 
aration of his book, remembers distinctly the 
appearance of the author and his methods 
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of work. In reply to the inquiries of a friend, 
he has written out his reminiscences. It 
should be premised that Mr. Lippitt was a 
good French scholar, and that he had been 
an attaché of the American Legation in 
Paris before he made the acquaintance of 
Tocqueville. This is his letter, which is 
given in its entirety because it is such an 
interesting link between the present renown 
of the author and the beginning of his fame: 


TIVERTON, R. I., July 24, 1897. 

I now comply with your request for particulars 
relating to the assistance I had the honor to render 
to M. de Tocqueville prior to the publication of 
his work on “Democracy in America.” 

I can tell you very little about M. de Tocque- 
ville himself; our intercourse being confined to our 
joint labors—if I may call them so—in his study. 
I shall first state certain particulars which are 
not wholly mal-d-propos. (1) My knowledge of 
French began in my early childhood; and when I 
first met M. de Tocqueville I spoke it fluently, and 
wrote it with tolerable correctness. (2) In my 
senior year in college, we had Rawle on the Con- 
stitution, for six months. (3) Before the arrival 
of Mr: Livingston, our new minister, with his 
secretaries and attachés, I had been attaché for 
several months to our Legation in Paris. 

Some time in 1834 I was called on by a stranger 
who informed me that he was desirous to have 
the assistance of an American gentleman of “edu- 
cation,” and that I had been recommended to him 
by the American Legation. I accepted at once 
the terms he offered me, and I was to commence 
at once in his study at his father’s hotel in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. His physique was not at 
all striking. He was slightly built, and his height 
did not exceed five feet six inches. His age was 
apparently somewhere between twenty-five and 
thirty. There was certainly nothing about the 
contour of his head or the expression of his face 
that indicated him to be a man of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence. His manner was quiet and dig- 
nified, but somewhat cold. I afterwards learned 
that he had lately returned from the United States, 
whither he had been sent by the French Govern- 
ment in conjunction with Gustave de Beaumont, 
on a mission to examine and report on our peni- 
tentiary systems; and that he was a son of the 
Comte de Tocqueville, of the old noblesse. My 
connection with him lasted some three or four 
months. His treatment of me was always very 
kind and appreciative. My daily attendance in 
his study was from 9 A. M. to about 5 P. M. 

A few words will describe the nature of my 
duties. Many shelves in his study were filled with 
books and pamphiets he had brought with him 
from America. What he desired of me was to 
write out summary statements of our political 
organizations, both State and Federal; and those 
books were chiefly statutes of the different States 
and of the United States. 

The statutes of some of the new western States 
were still unbound. And when even these were 
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wanting there were newspaper slips containing 
sheriffs’ and other official notices, so that the 
materials furnished me were amply sufficient to 
enable me to write out for him all the particulars 
he desired. He usually came in about 3 Pp. M. to 
read over the mémoire I had been preparing for 
him, and to get my oral explanation on certain 
points that interested him. Our interviews 
throughout were simply of questions on his part 
and answers on mine. You will easily believe 
that his questions indicated a most penetrating 
intellect. 

He was the most reticent man I ever met. Only 
twice, so far as I can remember, did he ever volun- 
teer a remark: once when he corrected a certain 
idiomatic blunder in my mémoire, and clearly ex- 
plained the rule to me; and at another time, when 
we had been talking about town meetings, he 
exclaimed with a kindling eye (usually quite ex- 
pressionless), “ Mais, c’est la commune!” 

I think it was then that I received the impres- 
sion that he deemed such meetings to have been 
the root of our Anglo-Saxon liberties and capacity 
for self-government. But it is possible that this 
impression did not come to me until after reading 
his book. From the ensemble of our conversations 
I certainly did carry away with me an impression 
that his political views and sympathies were not 
favorable to democracy. I knew nothing of his 
intention to write a book until after my return 
to America in 1835, when “La Démocratie aux 
Etats-Unis” had already appeared. I lost no time 
in obtaining a copy of it; and on reading it I 
realized that its author was the great political 
philosopher of the century. Whether or not he 
was acquainted with our language I am unable 
to say. I never heard him speak except in French. 
I never had occasion to receive a letter from him, 
and have nothing of his handwriting but an unim- 
portant note er two now on storage in Washing- 
ton, which I wiil send you on my return there in 
October, unless it should be then too late. 

i have never before written out any of these 
particulars; and there are very few persons aware 
of the fact that I once assisted M. de Tocqueville 
in preparing materials for his celebrated work. 

Sincerely yours, Francis J. Lippitt. 


Beneath the influences to which reference 
has been made, potent as they were,—the 
early environment of a cultivated family, 
the paternal counsels of his dear abbé, the 
style of Pascal and the philosophy of Mon- 
tesquieu,— Tocqueville himself is always to 
be discerned. Neither heredity nor educa- 
tion can explain the appearance of such a 
man. He cannot be accounted for. “Born 
so” is all that can be said. Without unusual 
training, without the advantages of univer- 
sity education, without the preparation which 
a great library might afford, without the 
stimulus of poverty, the spur of ambition, 
or the obligations of office, and even without 
instructions as to the methods of inquiry 
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which he should initiate and follow, Tocque- 
ville, at an age when most young men are 
about to begin, under the protection of their 
seniors, a professional life, conceived and 
matured by himself a plan for studying upon 
a vast area, in a foreign land the language 
of which was unfamiliar to him, the pro- 
cesses and results of democratic govern- 
ment, that he might bring home to his 
native land the lessons of political prosper- 
ity. The success which attended this youth- 
ful endeavor, the instantaneous renown which 
came to the author, the permanent apprecia- 
tion bestowed upon his memoir, are the 
proofs that he was a man of rare gifts, 
whose qualities were peculiarly adapted to 
the tasks that his sagacity projected. 

After Tocqueville’s death, Lacordaire de- 
livered a eulogy which contains this remark- 
able passage: 


Such was the legacy of M. de Tocqueville [“La 
Révolution et l’ancien Régime ”], the supreme ex- 
pression of his thought. After that he did nought 
but die. Too serious a workman not to be con- 
sumed in the light of which he had been the organ, 
he advanced, step by step, without being aware, 
toward a death which was to be the third recom- 
pense of his life. Glory had been the first; he had 
found the second in a domestic happiness of 
twenty-five years; his premature death was to 
bring him the last, and put the seal of God’s jus- 
tice upon him. He had always been as sincere 
with God as with man. A just sense, an under- 
standing, first, by rectitude and then by reflection 
and experience, had revealed to him without diffi- 
culty a God, active, living, personal, who regulated 
all things: and from this height, so simple yet so 
sublime, he had descended without effort to the 
God who breaches in the Gospel and through Jove 
has become the Savior of the world. But his 
faith was rather of the head than of the heart. 
He saw the truth of Christianity, he served it 
without shame, he recognized its efficacy even 
for the temporal safety of man; but he had not 
reached the point where religion leaves us noth- 
ing which is not formed and kindled by it. It 
was death which gave to him the gift of love. 
He received God as an old friend who came to 
visit him, and was touched by his presence even 
to the shedding of tears; free at last from this 
world, he forgot that which he had been, his 
name, his services, his regrets, his desires; and 
even before he had bid us farewell, there remained 
no longer in that soul aught save those virtues he 
had acquired in this world while passing through it. 


John Stuart Mill, the peer of Tocqueville 
in political acumen, was among the first of 
those who perceived the significance of the 
“Democracy in America.” His well-known 
criticism, which appeared in 1840, is full of 
praise. “He has applied to the greatest 
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question in the art and science of govern- 
ment those principles and methods to which 
mankind are indebted for all the advances 
made by modern times in the other branches 
of the study of nature.” Mill does not con- 
fine himself to an indication of Tocqueville’s 
views. He looks upon the condition and in- 
stitutions of England with a search-light 
placed in his hand by the French inventor. 
One of his most noteworthy remarks is this: 
“The passion for equality, of which M. de 
Tocqueville speaks almost as if it were the 
great moral lever of modern times, is hardly 
known in this country even by name. On 
the contrary, all ranks seem to have a pas- 
sion for inequality.” But Mill’s essay, as a 
whole, is an independent study of Democracy 
as developed in the United States. One error 
into which Tocqueville falls more than once 
consists in attributing to Democracy certain 
moral and social influences, which are shown 
by Mill to be in full operation in aristocratic 
England. “The defects which Tocqueville 
points out in the American, and which we 
see in the modern English mind, are the 
ordinary ones of a commercial class.” It is 
needless to enlarge upon Mill’s essay further 
than to say that it is not less valuable and 
suggestive now than when it was written. 
It should be read by every student of Tocque- 
ville. 

Sir Henry Sumner Maine attributes to 
Tocqueville’s work the wide-spread view 
that Democracy is irresistible. He would 
by no means accept as correct the favorable 
impressions received by the French authority 
from his transatlantic studies. Whatever 
its advantages, “of all the forms of govern- 
ment, Democracy is by far the most difficult.” 

There are two recent works with which 
“Democracy in America” may be compared, 
and by which its conclusions may often be 
tested. One of these has already been men- 
tioned—the “ American Commonwealth,” by 
James Bryce; the other is an elaborate dis- 
cussion, “Democracy and Liberty,” by the 
historian Lecky. Bryce gathers facts, ar- 
ranges them under appropriate heads, takes 
care to verify, by repeated visits to this 
country, and by searching interviews with 
its public men, the impressions derived in 
the most diverse societies of the country. 
Lecky’s purpose is different. His scope is 
wider. He deals with the progress of civil- 
ization. While he studies society in every 
clime, Great Britain and her dependencies 
are constantly in his mind, and America 
affords him innumerable illustrations of the 
conditions favorable and unfavorable to 
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human progress. He relies quite naturally 
upon Bryce much more than upon Tocque- 
ville. 

Bryce distinctly indicates the difference 
between his own undertaking and that of his 
French predecessor. “I have striven,” he 
says, “to avoid the temptations of the di- 
dactive method, and to present simply the 
facts of the case, arranging and connecting 
them as best I can, but letting them speak 
for themselves, rather than pressing upon 
the reader my own conclusions.” 

The perusal of the “ Democracy in Amer- 
ica” should not be undertaken in these 
days without an abiding recognition of the 
changes that have occurred in the United 
States since the book was written—a period, 
it will be remembered, of more than sixty- 
five years. Some of the most noteworthy 
changes will therefore be brought to mind. 

The vast territory beyond the Mississippi 
is no longer an unknown wilderness, but is 
covered by organized States and Territories. 
Alaska has been purchased. The inhabitants 
of the country have increased from thirteen 
millions in 1830 to nearly sixty-three millions 
in 1890. More than one fourth of the people 
now live in cities. The center of population 
has moved westward on the line of the thirty- 
ninth parallel, like a star, till it approaches 
the meridian of Indianapolis. Ohio takes 
rank with Virginia as the mother of Presi- 
dents—Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, 
McKinley, being Ohioans, as Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Tyler, were 
Virginians. The Atlantic is much nearer to 
the Pacific than it was to the Mississippi 
sixty-five years ago; continental railroads 
were not then thought of. Great cities have 
arisen, with their numberless intricacies of 
administration and government. 

The problems arising from diversity of 
race have wholly changed. The Indians have 
dwindled till they scarcely number a quarter 
of a million, and slavery has gone. As to 
the red men, the question is now one of edu- 
cation and civilization. As to the blacks, the 
question is their adaptation to the political 
freedom conferred upon them. Large num- 
bers of Jews have taken up their residence 
here—not a few of them involuntary exiles. 
The number of undesirable immigrants has 
increased to such an extent that restrictions 
have been thought necessary, especially upon 
the incoming of the Chinese and of European 
paupers. Relations with oriental Asia have 
become most important. The Hawaiian Isl- 
ands have been annexed as an outpost in the 
Pacific. We are at war with Spain, and the 
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country rings with discussions as to our per- 
manent occupancy of the Spanish posses- 
sions in the West Indies and the Philippines. 

It is easy to imagine the eagerness with 
which Tocqueville, if he could revisit this 
country, would turn to these race questions. 
For example, in two recent magazines he 
might find a negro and an Indian consider- 
ing the future of their races.!_ The Indian is 
the last chief of the Pottowatomie Pokagon 
band, whose father, in 1833, about the time 
of Tocqueville’s visit, conveyed Chicago, em- 
bracing the Fair grounds and surrounding 
country, to the United States, for about 
three cents per acre. As to the future of 
the red man, he says, it seems almost certain 
that in time he will loseidentity by amalgama- 
tion with the dominant race. Here is this 
quaint forecast of Simon Pokagon: 


I do not wish it to be understood that I ad- 
vocate or desire the amalgamation of our people 
with the white race. But I speak of it as an 
event that is almost certain; and we had’ much 
better rock with the boat that oars us on than 
fight against the inevitable. I am frequently 
asked: “Pokagon, do you believe that the white 
man and the red man were originally of one 
blood?” My reply has been: “I do not know; but 
from the present outlook, they surely will be.” 

The index-finger of the past and present is 
pointing to the future, showing most conclusively 
that by the middle of the next century all Indian 
reservations and tribal relations will have passed 
away. Then our people will begin to scatter; and 
the result will be a general mixing up of the 
races. Through intermarriage the blood of our 
people, like the waters that flow into the great 
ocean, will be forever lost in the dominant race; 
and generations yet unborn will read in history 
of the red men of the forest, and inquire, “ Where 
are they?” In other words, extinction is the 
doom of the Indian race—extinction by amalga- 
mation. 


The outlook of the negro is very different. 
Dr. W. E. B. Dubois, a graduate of Harvard 
University, and a very good writer, has 
simultaneously published an article on the 
strivings of his race. “How does it feel to 
bea problem?” is the supposed inquiry which 
he proceeds to answer. His outlook is just 
the reverse of Pokagon’s: 


The negro [he says] does not wish to bleach 
his negro blood in a flood of white Americanism; 
for he believes, foolishly, perhaps, but fervently, 
that negro blood has yet a message for the world. 
The freedman has not yet found in freedom his 
promised land. The shadow of a deep disappoint- 
ment rests upon him. The suffrage was not a 


1 In “The Atlantic Monthly” and “The Forum” for 
August, 1897, respectively. 
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panacea, nor was book-learning. There is a sick- 
ening despair among the best of the Afro-Ameri- 
cans which would discourage any nation save that 
black host to whom discouragement is an un- 
written word. But now the dawn of hope appears 
—the ideal of fostering the traits and talents of 
the negro, so that two world-races, the white and 
the black, may give each to each those charac- 
teristics which both so sadly lack. 


Next to the changes in the question of 
races, it is important to notice that the 
equality in material possessions which pre- 
vailed sixty years ago has disappeared on the 
one hand in immense fortunes; on the other 
extreme, in the slums. Gigantic corporations 
influence and often control legislation in 
Congress and in the legislatures of the 
States. “Trusts” are among the latest de- 
velopments of financial power. 

The rise of universities, scientific schools, 
public libraries, and museums of natural 
science and the fine arts, is one of the most 
hopeful characteristics of the period under 
review. 

Its worst development is that of political 
machinery — the evolution of bosses who con- 
trol by the most subtle agencies the political 
action of the people. 

Intelligent philanthropy, careful inquiry 
into the conditions of the unfortunate, de- 
ficient, and vicious, has been supplemented 
by generous contributions for their improve- 
ment or reformation, by private individuals 
as well as by States and cities, and in these 
reformatory movements women have borne 
the noblest part. 

It is now time to turn from the origin and 
reception of the “Democracy in America” 
to a consideration of its contents, most of 
which will be found to have permanent 
value; a part, only temporary significance. 
The reader must again be reminded that 
the first volume appeared several years 
earlier than the second. Each of these 
divisions has a distinct purpose, which will 
be apparent as this analysis proceeds. 

The first sentence of Tocqueville’s intro- 
duction gives the key-note to the volume. 
That note is Equality. Nothing in the 
United States struck the author more 
forcibly than “the general equality of con- 
dition among the people.” He perceived 


that “this equality of condition is the 
fundamental fact from which all others seem 
to be derived, and the central point at which 
all his observations constantly terminated.” 
He then turned to Europe and “observed 
that equality of condition, though it has not 
there reached the extreme limit which it 
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seems to have attained in the United States, 
is constantly approaching it; and that the 
democracy which governs the American 
communities appears to be rapidly rising 


into power in Europe.” He regarded the 
gradual development of the principle of 
Equality as “a providential fact,” univer- 
sal, durable, and elusive of human interfer- 
ence. All events and all men contribute to 
its progress. It appeared to him that sooner 
or later the French would arrive, like the 
Americans, at an almost complete equality 
of condition, though their form of govern- 
ment might remain different. He confessed 
that in America he saw more than America. 
He sought there the image of Democracy 
itself, with its inclinations, its character, its 
prejudices, and its passions, in order to learn 
what the French have to fear or to hope from 
its progress. 

In view of these utterances, and of many 
more of like tenor, it is fair to say that 
Tocqueville’s book is a study of Political 
Equality, based upon phenomena visible in 
the United States after half a century of 
constitutional government. It is philosophy, 
not descriptions nor statistics, which gives 
permanence to the- treatise, and makes it 
attractive to each succeeding generation. 

In consequence of the circumstances 
in which American society was organized, 
and especially because of the fundamental 
changes introduced in the laws of inherit- 
ance, there is “a greater equality in point of 
fortune and inteliect; or, in other words, men 
are more equal in their strength than in any 
other country of the world, or in any age of 
which history has preserved the remem- 
brance.” This is our traveler’s opinion. 

The doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people, which lies at the basis of American 
politics, in Tocqueville’s opinion, came out 
of the townships, especially of New England, 
and took possession of the state. The value 
of local self-government or of provincial in- 
stitutions was, therefore, distinctly brought 
out by the writer. It was not the adminis- 
trative but the political effects of this de- 
centralization that he most admired. By 
constant participation in the duties of the 
citizen, Americans became aware of their 
rights and their responsibilities. Although 
they may be slow in their acceptance of im- 
provements, and may often make great 
blunders, yet in his opinion they are firm in 
opposing every approach toward monarchi- 
cal or despotic authority, and fully appreci- 
ate the value of decentralized administration. 

It is here important for us to remember 

















that since Tocqueville’s time, throughout the 
vast territory of the United States, more and 
more responsibility has been thrown upon 
the Federal government. The war intensified 
this tendency. For the protection of the 
country from internal or external enemies, 
and also for the promotion of inter-commerce 
between the States, it has been discovered 
that the national authority must be invoked. 
This reliance, however, is controlled and 
regulated by the deep-seated consciousness 
of the people that the rights of the separate 
States are not to be superseded by the acts 
of the central government, and that the 
rights of towns, counties, and districts are 
to be protected against the arbitrary inter- 
ference of legislatures. The tendency to 
yield to the State the control of many de- 
partments of city government is also appa- 
rent. It proceeds simultaneously with the 
union of large cities with their vicinities 
into great and greater municipalities. It is 
associated with the difficulties involved in 
providing for the complex requirements of 
modern cities, which call for the experience 
and judgment of trained experts, rather than 
the common sense of elected officers, chosen 
without experience from the ranks of the 
people. 

After a study of the Federal constitution, 
and especially of the judiciary, Tocqueville 
proceeded to inquire how true might be the 
assertion that the people govern in the 
United States. This introduces the subject 
of parties and their two chief weapons— 
newspapers and public associations. Even 
then the number of periodical publications 
in this country was “incredibly large,” and 
the influence of the press “immense.” The 
American freedom of association also at- 
tracted his attention; and he spoke of this 
freedom as a protection against every form 
of tyranny. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters of 
Tocqueville’s first volume are those in which 
he discusses universal suffrage and the elec- 
tion laws. Here, as elsewhere, his opinions 
are well balanced. To his surprise, he found 
in the United States much talent among the 
citizens, but little in the government. He 
wrote of the statesmen of 1831-32 as men in 
recent years have talked of their chosen 
representatives. Asserting that the race of 
American statesmen had evidently dwindled 
most remarkably in the course of the fifty 
years previous to 1830, Tocqueville argued 
that universal suffrage is by no means a 
guaranty of the wisdom of the popular 
choice—a question that nobody discusses in 
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1898. He found the Senate farsuperior to the 
House, and attributed its superiority to the 
fact that the Senate is elected by elected 
people, the House by the people directly. 
The absence of official costumes and badges 
attracted his attention; and the absence of 
unpaid offices he regarded as one of the most 
prominent signs of the absolute dominion 
which democracy exercises. The substitu- 
tion of paid for unpaid functionaries was, in 
his opinion, “sufficient to constitute a real 
revolution.” Nevertheless, he thinks that a 
democratic state tends to be parsimonious 
toward its principal agents. In America, he 
says, the secondary officers are much better 
paid and the higher functionaries much 
worse than elsewhere. On the whole, he 
concluded that the democratic government 
of the Americans “is not a cheap govern- 
ment.” If this was so sixty years ago, we 
may well inquire, What is it now? 

Then comes a judicial consideration, ex- 
tending over thirty pages, of the limitations 
and advantages of a democracy. He cannot 
foretell what degree of effort a democratic 
government might make in an international 
crisis. He doubts its power of sustained 
effort. He does not foresee the marvelous 
determination which was to be put forth, a 
generation later, for the preservation of the 
Union, the stores of wealth, the precious 
lives, the years of anxiety which would be 
consecrated on the altar of patriotism. He 
does not suspect the strength of the tie which 
binds the United States together, nor foresee 
the sacrifices which would be made when the 
national existence was threatened with dis- 
ruption. Nor has he the least prevision of 
the strength with which all parts of the 
country would unite in the face of a for- 
eign foe. 

In trivial things, he says, a democracy 
finds it difficult to conquer the passions and 
desires of the moment. For example, fraud- 
ulent bankruptcies, lynch law, and unre- 
strained drunkenness are cited; but the 
defects inherent in democratic institutions 
are most apparent in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. Foreign politics require the perfect 
use of almost all those qualities in which a 
democracy is deficient. 

On the whole, the defects and weaknesses 
of democratic government are obvious; its 
advantages require long observation. A 
majority of the citizens may be subject to 
error, but they cannot have an interest op- 
posed to their own welfare. Bad laws may 
be passed, but they are not in the interest 
of classes. Bad officers may be chosen, but 
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their interests are identified with those of 
a majority of their fellow-citizens. “The 
general and constant influence of the gov- 
ernment is beneficial, although the individuals 
who conduct it are frequently unskilful, and 
sometimes contemptible.” 

The enthusiasm of Americans for their 
country strikes Tocqueville as remarkable. 
How happens it, he asks, that immigrants, 
arrived but yesterday, take such an interest 
in its politics? And he replies, “Because 
every one in his sphere takes an active part in 
the government of society.” This patriotism 
is often irritating and embarrassing. The 
words with which Tocqueville expounds the 
respect for rights which is shown by Ameri- 
cans, and the affection they entertain for 
law, are chosen with sagacity. The political 
activity of Americans is even more remarka- 
ble than their liberty and equality. 

Probably the portion of Tocqueville’s work 
which is most frequently read is that section 
of one hundred pages which constitutes the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters. Here he 
introduces that significant phrase, “the 
tyranny of the majority,” which has so 
often been employed in political discus- 
sions. The excessive liberty which reigns 
in the United States does not alarm the ob- 
server so much as the inadequate securities 
against tyranny. 

What sort of tyranny does our author 
apprehend? He first mentions the arbitrary 
authority of public officers who dare do 
things at which even a European, accustomed 
to arbitrary power, is astonished. Then he 
complains that there is so little indepen- 
dence of mind and real freedom of discus- 
sion. “Freedom of opinion does not exist in 
America” is one of his dicta. He attributes 
to the ever-increasing despotism of the 
majority the small number of distinguished 
men in political life. “It seems at first sight 
as if all the minds of the Americans were 
formed upon one model, so accurately do 
they follow the same route.” “I know of no 
country in which there is so little indepen- 
dence of mind and real freedom of discus- 
sion as in America.” 

In the perusal of such passages as these, 
it must be remembered that at the period of 
Tocqueville’s visit this country was in a state 
of political quiet. The great antislavery con- 
test had not begun. If Tocqueville’s visit had 
been twenty or thirty years later, he would 
not have lamented “the absence of manly 
candor and masculine independence.” Nor 
would he think sonow. But he might appre- 
hend in these days, as he did in those, that 
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the day may come when the omnipétence 
of the majority may urge the minority to 
desperation, and oblige them to have re- 
course to physical force. The writings of 
Madison and Jefferson, the latter “the most 
powerful advocate democracy has ever had,” 
supported his apprehensions. 

Nevertheless, he indicates important 
counterpoises. One of these is our decen- 
tralization. The governments of towns, 
counties, and States are “concealed break- 
waters” which check or part the tide of 
popular determinations. The profession of 
the law is another security against the ex- 
cessesof democracy. Without an “admixture 
of lawyer-like sobriety with the democratic 
principle,” he questions whether democratic 
institutions could long be maintained. Trial 
by jury contributes, as he believes, to the 
practical intelligence and good sense of the 
Americans. “The jury, which is the most 
energetic means of making the people rule, 
is also the most efficacious means of teach- 
ing it to rule well.” 

The author next discusses three causes 
which tend to maintain the democratic re- 
public in the United States, the first of 
which is the peculiar situation of the coun- 
try, remote from powerful neighbors and 
without a metropolis, and with an empty 
country to be brought under political con- 
trol. Historical antecedents are still potent. 
He fully appreciates the English origin of 
the early settlers, who bequeathed to their 
descendants the customs, manners, and 
opinions most essential to the success of a 
republic. “Methinks I see the destiny of 
America embodied in the first Puritan who 
landed on these shores, just as the whole 
human race was represented by the first 
man.” The second cause which contributes 
to the stability of the American republic 
is found in the laws, especially in the federal 
form of government, the township institu- 
tions, and the constitution of the judicial 
power. Upona third cause the author dwells 
longest. For this he uses the word meurs, 
equivalent to “manners,” although both in 
French and in English it is necessary to 
expound the significance of the term. By 
meurs, or manners, the author means “the 
various notions and opinions current among 
men,” or, as he says elsewhere, “the moral 
and intellectual characteristics of men in 
society.” Among these religion must be 
seriously discussed: for although it takes 
no direct part in the government, it must be 
regarded as the first of political institutions; 
it marches hand in hand with freedom. In 
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America the clergy but rarely occupy any 
political station. In his opinion, Catholics 
as well as Protestants rejoice in the separa- 
tion of church and state. Education is like- 
wise potent because of its universality. 
Moreover, in the Eastern States at least, 
democracy has penetrated into customs, 
opinions, and forms of social intercourse. 
On the whole, he concludes that in regulat- 
ing and directing American society physical 
circumstances are less efficient than the 
laws, and the laws much less efficient than 
the “manners” and customs of the people, 
—religion, education, and a democratic in- 
stinct. 

The remainder of this part of the “ Democ- 
racy ” is devoted to a study of the Indian and 
negro races, and to the probability that the 
Union will be preserved. All this part of the 
work has now little more than historical in- 
terest; for, as every one knows, the Indians 
are nearly gone, slavery is quite gone, and 
the possible dissolution of the Union has 
been settled by the arbitrament of war. 
The doctrine of nullification is almost for- 
gotten. The government of the United 
States has entered upon new problems un- 
foreseen by Tocqueville. It has anxieties 
and alarms not thought of sixty years ago. 
It has dangers, tendencies, difficulties that 
call for wisdom, patience, education, patriot- 
ism. But, in spite of them all, it appears as 
certain at the end of the nineteenth century 
as it did fifty years after the Constitution 
was adopted, that the time will come, as 
Tocqueville remarked at the conclusion of 
his first volume, 


. . . when one hundred and fifty millions of 
men will be living in North America, equal in 
condition, all belonging to one family, owing their 
origin to the same cause, and preserving the same 
civilization, the same language, the same religion, 
the same habits, the same manners, and imbued 
with the same opinions, propagated under the same 
forms. The rest is uncertain; but this is certain, 
and it is a fact new to the world—a fact which 
the imagination strives in vain to grasp. 


The key-note to the second part of the 
“Democracy in America” is given in the 
author’s advertisement. Many feelings and 
opinions which were unknown in aristocratic 
societies of the Old World have been created 
in the New. To a considerable extent these 
are due to “the principle of Equality.” He 
proceeds to discuss the influence of this 
principle upon intellectual life, feelings, 
“manners,” and the development of politi- 
cal society. 

VoL. LVI.—90. 
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To many readers this part of the treatise 
is the most interesting and suggestive, pos- 
sibly because of the quality which Mr. Bryce 
has termed “edificatory.” The author con- 
tinually appears as one who would like to influ- 
ence the healthy development of democratic 
government. He is not merely a pathologist 
pointing out the nature of political diseases: 
he is a physician whose diagnosis suggests 
treatment. In the opinion of Tocqueville, the 
Americans have but little interest in political 
philosophy. They have more receptivity for 
general ideas than the English, but they have 
less than the French. In the maintenance of 
their religion the Americans care compara- 
tively little for forms. This is as true of the 
Roman Catholics as of all other Christians. 
The clergy keepaloof from political entangle- 
ments. Roman Catholicism on the one hand 
and Pantheism on the other make advances. 

The next theme that is discussed may 
bring a smile to the face of the Americans 
of to-day. “The example of the Americans 
does not prove that a democratic people can 
have no aptitude and no taste for science, 
literature, or art.” Yet “it is to practical 
rather than to theoretical science that the 
Americans naturally turn.” In the arts they 
seek not so much for the highest excellence 
as for wide acceptability. “They raise some 
insignificant monuments and others that are 
very grand.” Properly speaking, says Toc- 
queville, the United States “have at present 
no literature.” “The only authors whom I 
acknowledge as American are journalists.” 
He urges all who aspire to literary excellence 
in democratic nations “ to refresh themselves 
frequently at the springs of ancient litera- 
ture.” He believes that the English language 
has been modified by the Americans, and that 
they have yielded to the democratic tendency 
to make use of abstract words. He adduces 
his own use of the word Equality as an illus- 
tration. A writer of the age of Louis XIV 
would never have thought of using the word 
Equality without applying it to some particu- 
lar thing. Tocqueville even ventures to specu- 
late upon the themes that democratic poets 
will select. Legends and traditions, super- 
natural beings, and _ personifications—all 
these will fail him, “but man remains, and 
the poet needs no more.” Inflation is the 
snare to which poets and orators are alike 
exposed. The tendency of the drama is not 
elevating. Even historical writings will be 
modified by democratic environment. 

When the author proceeds te a study of 
the influence of democracy on the feelings 
of Americans, he affirms that the first and 
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most intense passion which is produced by 
equality of conditions is the love of that 
equality. Individualism often appears on an 
exaggerated scale, but its evils are opposed 
by free institutions which tend to secure the 
attention of rich and poor alike to public 
affairs. Associations of every kind are 
formed. “Wherever at the head of some 
new undertaking you see the government in 
France, or a man of rank in England, in the 
United States you will be sure to find an 
association.” Newspapers are the natural 
outgrowth of associations, and the power of 
the press must increase as the social condi- 
tions of men become more equal. America 
is the “one country on the face of the earth 
where the citizens enjoy unlimited freedom 
of association for political purposes.” The 
principle of interest, rightly understood, is 
applied to the restraint of individualism and 
also to the promotion of religion. Several 
chapters are devoted to the love of enjoy- 
ment. The traveler is apparently surprised 
by what seems most natural, the wide-spread 
desire for physical comfort, which often (as 
it appears to him) amounts to a passion. 
Although the desire of acquiring the good 
things of this world is the prevailing passion 
of the Americans, now and then there are 
outbursts of fanaticism. The Americans are 
serious and sad even in their pleasures. 
There are few idle men. Religion exercises 
a dominant force. Almost all Americans 
follow industrial callings, and they carry 
their businesslike qualities even into agri- 
culture. From the building up of manufac- 
tures, there is danger that an aristocracy 
may be established. “If ever a permanent 
inequality of conditions and aristocracy 
again penetrate into the world, this is the 
gate by which they will enter.” 

The third book of the second part is de- 
voted to the “manners properly so called” 
of the Americans. It is almost impossible to 
give a summary of this part of-the work, be- 
cause it is so full of special observations upon 
minor points, such as the easy intercourse of 
Americans with one another, their sensitive- 
ness to criticism, and their national vanity, 
the relations of masters and servants, rents, 
wages, and education. The aspect of society 
he finds at once excited and monotonous. 
The author discovers an innumerable multi- 
tude who seek to emerge from their original 
condition, but hardly any appear to entertain 
hopes of great magnitude or to pursue very 
lofty aims. ‘This surprises him. From these 
remarks upon American habits, Tocqueville 
passes on to the consideration of revolutions 
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and wars. In this section he appears to be 
governed by the lessons of philosophy and 
the experience of history rather than by his 
scrutiny of American affairs. France, not 
America, is before his eyes. 

The same remark applies to book fourth, 
which is a summary of the author’s political 
philosophy, derived from observation, reflec- 
tion, comparison, and from the teachings of 
other ages. The one general idea underlying 
this section is this: that whereas in the ages 
of aristocracy there were private persons of 
great power and a social authority of great 
weakness, unity and uniformity nowhere to 
be met with, now in modern society individ- 
uality is disappearing. “The government has 
become almost omnipotent, and private per- 
sons are falling more and more into the low- 
est stages of weakness and dependence.” He 
wishes that the legislators of the day “ would 
try a little more to make great men,” and 
that they would never forget “that a nation 
cannot long remain strong when every man 
belonging to it is individually weak, and that 
no form or combination of social polity can 
make an energetic people out of a commu- 
nity of pusillanimous and enfeebled citizens.” 
The closing words of the “Democracy in 
America” are in a minor key. The sight of 
such universal uniformity as he foresees 
“saddens and chills” the prophetic observer. 
He is full of “apprehensions and hopes.” He 
perceives mighty dangers in democracy, but 
he believes that they may be avoided or 
alleviated, if the nations but will it. “They 
cannot prevent the conditions of men from 
becoming equal; but it depends upon them- 
selves whether the principle of equality is to 
lead them to servitude or freedom; to know- 
ledge or barbarism; to prosperity or wretch- 
edness.” 

After thus reviewing the memoir of 
Tocqueville, the writer is led to these con- 
clusions: 

The present condition of democracy in 
America, when compared with that of sixty 
years ago, is encouraging. The battle is still 
waging, and there is a good deal of confus- 
ing noise and smoke. Yet all the main posi- 
tions of democracy have been held. There is 
no tendency to abandon the fundamental 
principles of republican government. The 
voice of the people is still the law of the land. 
Equality before the law and equality of politi- 
cal rights are firmly established. Slavery has 
gone. No entangling alliances have been 
made with foreign powers. Popular educa- 
tion is universal. Religious freedom is 
secure. Therefore, in the face of certain 
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discouraging events, in the face of bad 
municipal administration and of erroneous 
views respecting national finance, and in 
spite of a superficial readiness to be offen- 
sive and threatening to other nations, the 
memory of battles fought and won gives 
strength to every patriot. Nobody is really 
despondent; not many think they are dis- 
couraged. Everybody knows that human 
nature is receptive of instruction, and that 
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it takes a great deal longer to educate sev- 
enty millions of people than it does to edu- 
cate the few who are at leisure for study and 
reflection. Already we rest secure in freedom 
from caste and class, in the diffusion of know- 
ledge, in the wide-spread enjoyment of phys- 
ical comfort, and in abiding respect for law 
and order. On foundations like these the 
future development of democracy in this 
country most certainly depends. 


SPAIN AND HER AMERICAN COLONIES. 


BY THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, 
Professor of International Law at Yale University. 


HE year 1763 was one of mighty import 
to the North American continent. The 
treaty of Paris sealed what the gallantry 
of Wolfe had won, and at last the English- 
American colonies were free from the cloud 
of Indian incursion stirred up by France, 
which for so long had checked their growth. 
The continent, north and south, was now 
mainly shared by two countries instead of 
three—Great Britain and Spain. But how 
different the origin, how different the de- 
velopment, of their colonies had been!— 
those of Spain founded upon the roman- 
tic exploits of the Conquistadores, those of 
Britain seeking, in a simpler and humbler 
way, a new home, new industries, wider 
liberties. In one the priest followed the 
warrior, converted and enslaved the natives 
who escaped the sword, and put the infant 
settlements under the bondage of ecclesias- 
ticism. In the other also there was sometimes 
ecclesiasticism, but it tried to grasp the 
consciences of the emigrants, not the bodies 
of the natives. There was monkery as against 
Puritanism; the thirst for gold as against the 
desire for civil and religious liberty; native 
labor under the foreign taskmaster as against 
English husbandmen painfully conquering a 
niggardly soil. 

The Devon fishermen on the Newfound- 
land Banks were enriching and upbuilding 
an empire more surely than the Spanish ad- 
venturers with their slave-gangs, their mines 
of gold, and the kingdoms at their feet. 

But while it yet lasted, what picture can 
compare with the Spanish conquest of a new 


world in the restless sixteenth century? 
Valiant soldier, cruel inquisitor, helpless 
chief, and suffering native, in history as in 
romance, pass in ceaseless stream before our 
eyes, and now we see the end of it all. Even 
while we are watching, the last of Spain’s 
mighty conquests are wrenched from her by 
a people undreamed of when she won them. 
A brilliant picture; a striking contrast. Is 
there meaning in it? Is it the result of great 
causes which we can trace, and in doing so 
say, That way lies disaster? 

The colony which had sprung from this six- 
teenth-century seed was an ideal monopoly. 
It was administered, built up, defended, for 
the sake of the mother country. No foreign 
ships could trade with it, no foreign houses 
establish themselves in it. Manufacturing 
was discouraged, sometimes forbidden, as 
well as the purchase of supplies from or the 
sale of staples to a foreign market. This 
protected market for home manufactures, 
this exclusive trade, was the return which 
the mother country got for the protection 
and aid which she afforded. This was the 
“colonial system,” an outgrowth of the mer- 
cantile system. It completely dominated both 
politics and commerce until the close of the 
last century. The “open door” is a modern 
idea; and it is not every nation, even now, 
that hangs the latch-string out. Besides its 
commercial value, the colonial system was 
advocated as building up a marine which, 
like a reservoir, could be drawn upon for 
ships and for seamen in naval war. This 
exclusiveness was a weakness as well as a 
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strength. For the stronger navy could cut 
its enemy off from communicating with her 
colonies. And if, to maintain intercourse, 
neutral ships were licensed to engage in the 
trade, the belligerent seized them too, as 
taking on a hostile character. 

This theory of colonial monopoly was com- 
mon to all states. It reflected the economic 
ideas of the time. And it certainly was bet- 
ter than the ancient plan of squeezing tribute 
in cash from a nation’s dependencies. 

There was another characteristic of the 
last-century colonies—their administration 
by viceroys or governors-general or deputy 
governors, sent out for the purpose, very 
often with neither knowledge nor capacity 
nor will to serve the interests of the colony. 
This official was not in fact sent to serve 
them, but rather to hamper them. For if 
they grew, it must be at the mother coun- 
try’s expense. This diversity instead of unity 
of interests meant friction and discontent. 

Thus the evils of monopoly and of admin- 
istration went hand in hand. We are suffi- 
ciently familiar with them in our own colonial 
history. But we may not realize that in 
Spain’s possessions they were far greater. 
“No European nation carried its colonial 
monopoly so far as Spain, or enforced it with 
so much rigour,” writes Lewis, in his “ Essay 
on the Government of Dependencies.” Her 
colonies were not permitted to trade with one 
another. At times their cultivation of staple 
products like the vine and the olive was for- 
bidden, because the mother also grew them, 
and wanted the colonial market. The Coun- 
cil of the Indies, after 1542, was the highest 
judicial authority in colonial affairs. Its 
powers related to finance, police, church, 
the army, and trade as well. Under this 
council were the viceroys, keeping up great 
state, once very powerful, but with dwindling 
prerogatives as time went on. The audiencias 
were a court of second instance. In but few 
instances had a viceroy been colonial-born. 
The child born of pure Spanish stock, but in 
the colony, was not eligible to office, nor 
socially the equal of the Spanish-born. The 
colonies had not been founded upon agricul- 
ture, but upon mining. Moreover, the cli- 
mate made field work hardly practicable for 
the whites, so that there was no such class 
as the early stock which cleared the land and 
tilled the soil in the English colonies north 
of the Potomac. Instead there was a great 
preponderance of natives, with a considera- 
ble mixed race and African importations. 
This complicated the questions of local self- 
government, and made the men of European 
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blood to claim it relatively few. The church 
held an excessive share of the soil, and 
exerted a baleful influence upon the colony 
life. The growing decadence of Spain was 
reflected in her colonies, although in the last 
quarter of the last century they were freed 
from some of their restrictions and saw 
better times. On the whole, however, the 
drawbacks of climate, misgovernment, cleri- 
calism, and class feeling, added to a radi- 
cally false system, produced a result far less 
hopeful than that worked out in the northern 
colonies of Dutch and English blood. 

We come now to the present century. 

The lesson of the American Revolution, 
though not wasted upon the British govern- 
ment, was not thoroughly learned for more 
than fifty years. It required an insurrec- 
tionary movement in Canada, in 1837, to 
bring the British people to its senses. The 
movement was abortive, but its investiga- 
tion led to reforms which have altered the 
whole scheme of English colonial govern- 
ment. Little is left to be desired now, be- 
cause the colonies can have what they want. 

The great self-governing colonies of the 
Empire, like Canada and New Zealand, sub- 
ject to a rarely exercised veto power in the 
hands of the crown, make their own laws, 
lay their own duties and taxes, decide upon 
their own policy, under party government. 
The mother country stands ready to defend 
them—sacrifices herself for their interests. 
They, rather than she, benefit by the connec- 
tion. And the smaller crown colonies scat- 
tered over the face of the waters, though in 
closer dependence in the matters of legisla- 
tion and of duties, find that their interests 
are the ones to be considered and preferred. 
Both classes of colonies may trade with all 
the world. And the results have been, in the 
main, prosperity, contentment, loyalty, and 
readiness for a closer tie to England, if the 
destinies of the Empire demand. English 
colonial greatness is really a product of this 
century. It is based upon a reformed colonial 
administration, and freedom of commerce 
and of government. It was part of the Re- 
form movement. 

Contrast with this development that of the 
colonies of Spain. The colonial system gradu- 
ally passed away, but its spirit remains. A 
discriminating duty in favor of the home pro- 
duct, as in the case of flour in Cuba, compels 
purchase in the dearer, not the natural, 
market. An arbitrary governor, with his 
swarm of Spanish officials, emphasizes the 
absence of the privilege of self-government. 
To be a native of the soil is a mark of in- 
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feriority. Corrupt office-holders, it is said, 
misuse the resources of the place. Religious 
houses, as in the Philippines, like locusts, eat 
up.the land. Thus it is to-day. Thus it was 
in the early years of the century, when 
Napoleon’s attack, invited by Spain’s weak- 
ness, gave the Central and South American 
colonies their opportunity. 

It was not the revolt of a united people, 
urged on by a sense of oppression, and re- 
solved at all hazards to be free, which the 
decade 1810-20 witnessed. It was rather the 
working out of European hostilities, of po- 
litical intrigues, of personal ambitions, of 
the revolutionary and liberalized spirit of the 
time, in a scattering volley of insurrections, 
illumined here and there by patriotism and 
self-sacrifice, and all eventually gravitating 
to the republican form. 

In this movement the Colombian states 
occupy the first place, because of their closer 
connection with the Antilles and with Europe, 
and their greater commercial importance. 

Venezuela, in 1810, renounced the Spanish 
authority, elected a junta, and entered into 
relations with other juntas which in 1811 
published a declaration of independence. 
Twelve years of struggle were needed to 
make this declaration good. Four times the 
control of the provinces changed hands, and 
the figure of Bolivar appears as liberator and 
dictator, as patriotic soldier and tyrannical 
statesman. 

Buenos Ayres, at the other extreme of 
progress, was twice occupied by English 
forces, 1806-07, but they were too few to 
hold what they had won. Nor did the agents 
of France fare better. After the abdication 
of their legitimate king, the colonists lost 
no time in asserting their independence, 
little resistance being offered. This was in 
1810. Their excess of energy led them in 
arms into Peru and Uruguay, while their 
privateers carried their flag into the waters 
of the Pacific. 

In the cellar of a stately house in New 
Haven, built by one of these privateersmen, 
there is a tablet let into the wall, and thus 
inscribed: 


To the owner of this house a native citi- 
zen of Huntingdon this State and at present Con- 
sul General of the United Provinces of South 
America of which Buenos-Ayres is the capital 
where he resided for many years and assisted in 
establishing its Independence, greeting. I have 
‘ caused this beautiful building to be erected for 
your use as well as mine, and have taken much 
pains to accommodate you for which you will 
never pay; and being no relative of mine, I demand 
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that you assemble your friends together on every 
25th day of May in honor of the Independence of 
South America it being on that day in the year 
1810 that the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres estab- 
lished a free Government. New Haven 1820 


But the scattered and half-civilized plains- 
men were but ill prepared for an independent 
political life, and their future hardly answered 
the expectations of the altruistic privateers- 
man. Shrinking from the anarchy which con- 
fronted them, in 1814 they hawked their 
sovereignty about, to find that neither Eng- 
land nor any other European state, even 
Spain itself, would accept it. In 1816 a con- 
stitution after the United States pattern was 
adopted. It lasted four years only, then 
gave way to twenty years of civil war, despot- 
ism, and chaos, with the sinister figure of 
Rosas the dictator at the end of the period. 

Chile had thrown off the yoke of Spanish 
authority in 1810, under the pretext of fidel- 
ity to its dethroned king. It could not, how- 
ever, maintain its independent existence 
alone; and in 1814 Spain regained control, to 
lose it, three years later, at the hands of San 
Martin of the Argentine. Its climate and 
soil, the character of its people, its wealth 
and success in war, have raised Chile in our 
day to the first place among the South 
American republics. 

Peru was the last stronghold of Spain on 
the American continent. The struggle for 
independence came late, and was won in 1832 
only through the did of Chile and Colombia. 
Bolivar was dictator until 1825, and the next 
year the republic of Bolivia was carved out 
of its northern provinces. 

Mexico, between independence and the re- 
publican goal, tried a monarchical experi- 
ment. After ten years of incoherent internal 
warfare between royalists and revolutiona- 
ries, Iturbide set up an independent con- 
stitutional monarchy in 1821, which was 
recognized by the Spanish viceroy, but not 
by Spain itself. He could not maintain him- 
self, resigned in 1823, returned to Mexico 
for another venture in 1824, and was shot. 
In 1824 a federal republic was set up, under 
a republican constitution. 

And, lastly, the several intendancies which 
made up the captain-generalcy of Guatemala 
—that is, Central America—declared them- 
selves independent. Neglected bySpain, after 
Mexico on the north and NewGranada on the 
south had become free, they followed their 
neighbors’ example. They met with no re- 
sistance. For once independence was won 
without the shedding of blood. 

These are the bald facts of the loss of her 
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principal colonies by Spain. The reasons for 
her weak resistance are found in her domes- 
tic troubles, arising from the French inter- 
vention. The disaffection of the colonies and 
their grievances seem to have been recog- 
nized; and, to assure their fidelity, the junta 
constituted them an integral part of the 
nation, with representation in the Cortes, 
nine delegates from America and one from 
the Philippines, about a fifth of the whole 
body. 

This was a gleam of better government in 
the midst of the darkness. But the colonies 
were not satisfied. Revolution was in the 
air, their legitimate king dethroned, the 
abuses of administration fresh in mind, 
and they saw so much more within their 
grasp. Moreover, this betterment was soon 
lost to them. For in 1814, after Ferdinand’s 
restoration, that despotic and contemptible 
intriguer abolished the Cortes, reéstablished 
the Inquisition, and overthrew the liberal 
constitution of 1812. The revolutionary 


movement, eight years later, forced the 
king to restore this constitution; but he was 
enabled to set up despotic government again 
by the intervention of France, carrying out 
the mandate of the Congress of Verona. The 
success of this step emboldened the Holy 


Alliance to undertake an extension of its 
system to this continent, to restore its re- 
volted colonies to Spain. Canning’s protest 
took the form of recognition of the indepen- 
dence of these colonies, ‘which the United 
States had done the year before, while Presi- 
dent Monroe warned the members of the 
Alliance that if they sought to extend their 
practice of intervention in favor of absolu- 
tism to this hemisphere, they would have 
this country to deal with. The mere threat 
was enough. 

In this even balance between the forces of 
liberalism and of despotism in Spain the un- 
likelihood of colonial reform is evident. The 
beginnings of constitutional liberty under the 
regency were crushed out at the Restoration, 
and the king had the mass of his people to 
back him. When the government grew in- 
tolerable again, and the enlightened element 
revolted, the outside forces of absolutism 
combined against it. The colonies would 
have suffered the same fate but for the 
counter-influence of the English-speaking 
peoples. Napoleon’s attack upon Spain gave 
her colonies their opportunity, but their in- 
dependence dates from the later period of 
reaction—an independence for which, in- 
deed, they were but scantily equipped by 
previous training in local self-government. 
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It was not oppression alone that drove these 
colonies to revolt from their king. It was 
not his abdication alone which released them. 
An opportunity which they had not made, a 
government which they could not endure, 
commercial and social inequalities, the im- 
possibility of reform, the more liberal spirit 
abroad in the civilized world—all these com- 
bined to push them over the brink of revo- 
lution. But their eventual success was not 
gained unaided. 

It has already been said that England 
learned the lesson of the American Revolu- 
tion, while Spain has never heeded it nor the 
loss of her own colonies. Yet it really was 
not until fifty years ago that their methods 
sharply diverged. As early as 1778 Spain 
had begun to open her dependencies to 
foreign trade, and early in this century they 
were allowed to trade with one another. So, 
likewise, although great changes had been 
earlier made in the English colonies, the 
spirit of monopoly and of a restrictive policy 
was in force until about 1815. So far as re- 
lates to the evils of the colonial system, then, 
the two were not very unlike. But into the 
field of administrative reform and the grant 
of autonomous powers to her colonies, Spain 
never has entered. The abuses of the early 
part of the century characterize also its later 
years. Discrimination against the native- 
born, even of the purest Spanish stock; 
officials who regard the colony as a mine to 
be worked, not a trust to be administered; 
forced dependence upon the mother country 
for manufactures, even for produce, so far as 
duties can effect it; self-government stifled; 
representation in the Cortes denied or a 
nullity; a civil service unprogressive, igno- 
rant, sometimes corrupt—compare these 
handicaps with the growth, the prosperity, 
the independence, above all, the decent and 
orderly administration, of the colonies of 
England. One of the wonderful things in 
this half-century is that army of British 
youth, with but little special training or 
genius, or even, perhaps, conscious sym- 
pathy for the work, learning to administer 
the great and growing Indian and colonial 
empire honestly and wisely and well, with 
courage and judgment equal to emergencies, 
animated by an every-day working sense of 
duty and honor, but not very often making 
any fuss or phrases about it. It is not that 
Spanish colonial government is worse than 
formerly, which is costing it now so dear, but 
that it is no better, while the world’s stan- 
dard has advanced and condemns it. Never 
yet has Spain looked at her colonies with 
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their own welfare uppermost in her mind. 
She has never outgrown the old mistaken 
theories. Her fault is medievalism, alias 
ignorance. 

It is not a cause for wonder, therefore, 
quite apart from special sources of discon- 
tent, that Cuba, which, by position is thrown 
into contact with progressive peoples, should 
chafe at her leading-strings. Without refer- 
ence tothe corruption and cruelty, arrogance, 
injustice, and repression which are alleged 
against the mother country, without rhetoric 
and without animosity, we may fairly say that 
Spain is losing Cuba, perhaps all her colo- 
nies, simply because she has not conformed 
to the standard of the time in the matter of 
colonial government. If England had not 
altered her own methods, her colonies would 
long since have abandoned her as opportu- 
nity offered. The wonder really is that Spain 
has held hers so long; for Cuba, at least, 
owing to its exceptional fertility and posi- 
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tion, has relatively outstripped its declining 
mother. 

There remains the moral of the story. 

If we are not mistaken as to the funda- 
mental causes of Spain’s colonial weakness, 
other colonial powers must take warning 
also, and the United States in particular, if 
it. yields to the temptations, or, as many say, 
assumes the divinely ordered responsibilities, 
of the situation. For its protective system 
is a derivative of the mercantile system, as 
the colonial system was. If it becomes a 
colonial power, but attempts by heavy duties 
to limit the foreign trade of its colonies, if 
it administers those colonies through officials 
of the spoils type, if it fails to enlarge the 
local liberties and privileges of its depen- 
dencies up to the limit of their receptive 
powers, —if, in short, it holds colonies for its 
own aggrandizement instead of their well- 
being, —it will be but repeating the blunders 
of Spain, and the end will be disaster. 


ORCHARDS BY THE SEA. 
BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


| gon the northern coast they stand, 

t1\ These groups of rugged apple-trees, 

Grim outposts of the fruitful land, 
Defying winds and seas. 


The waves that beat the rocks below 
For long have shaken branch and root, 

Yet the gnarled boughs again will show 
Their meager yield of fruit. 


And inland apples, softly kissed 
On quiet boughs by dew and rain, 
Unflavored by the salt-sea mist, 
Untaught by the sea’s pain, 


But tamely live, and never share 
Those secrets of the elder seas 

Once held inviolate by the fair 
Fruits of Hesperides. 

















GILBERT STUART'S PORTRAITS 


OF WOMEN. 


MRS. JOHN TRAVIS (ELIZABETH BOND). 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


pppeonee gy ee among the belles at the 
romantic André’s famous Mischianza, 
noted alike for their beauty and their wit, 
were Williamina and Rebecca Bond, daugh- 
ters of Dr. Phineas Bond, one of the most 
prominent of colonial physicians, and his 
wife, Williamina Moore, granddaughter of 
David, fourth Earl of Wemyss. The elder 
of the two daughters, Williamina, became 
the wife of General John Cadwalader, and 
was the mother of Frances Cadwalader, Lady 
Erskine, whose portrait by Stuart was given 
in THE CENTURY for April, 1898. Their 
youngest sister, Elizabeth, who was a child 
of seven when the féte was held in Philadel- 
phia, at the old Wharton House, that is so 
brilliantly pictured in “Hugh Wynne,” mar- 
ried, on attaining her majority, John Travis, 
an Englishman, who settled in the United 
States after the Revolutionary War; and 
their daughter Ann became the second wife 
of David Montague, Lord Erskine, four 
months after the demise of her cousin 
Frances, who was his first wife; and Ann 
Bond Travis was the third woman of Phil- 
adelphia birth elevated to the peerage by 
the family of Erskine, the great Lord Chan- 
cellor having also married a Quaker city 
belle. 

That Mrs. Travis kept up the well-earned 
reputation of her family for “personal 
charms and charms of person” is clearly 
depicted by Stuart’s brush; and a compari- 
son of this picture, in the beautiful engrav- 
ing by Mr. Wolf, with the other portraits 
that have been given in this series, will do 
much to give an understanding of Stuart’s 
power in fixing upon the canvas the in- 
dividuality and typical character of his 
sitters, and also to show how delicate could 
be his usually robust hand. Mrs. Travis 
died October 10, 1814, in her forty-fourth 
year, and her portrait has descended to her 
granddaughter, Mrs. Ann Bond Shober of 
Philadelphia, who, but for coiffure and cos- 
tume, might be mistaken for the subject of 
the painting. Stuart also painted a fine por- 
trait of Mr. Travis. 

Stuart returned to America from Scot- 
land at a period of intense excitement. 


The Boston Port Bill had just been received, 
assuring what the Stamp Act had initiated, 
and the Tories and the patriots were being 
marshaled according to their particular bias. 
It was no time for the peaceful arts; it was 
a time for action and for town meetings. 
Before the echoes of Lexington and Concord 
had died away, “Gilbert Stewart the snuff- 
grinder” hied himself away to Nova Scotia, 
leaving his wife and family behind. At this 
epoch Gilbert Stuart, the future painter, 
was in his twentieth year, and apparently 
had inherited from his father sentiments of 
loyalty to the crown, so that instead of go- 
ing forth to battle for his native land, as 
many no older than he did, he embarked, the 
day before the action at Bunker Hill, for 
England, with the ostensible object of seek- 
ing the Mecca of all of our early artists, the 
studio of Benjamin West. 

Once in London, Stuart’s object to seek 
instruction in painting from West seems 
to have weakened, and he remained in the 
great metropolis fully two years before he 
knocked at the Newman-street door of the 
kindly Pennsylvanian. These months were 
occupied chiefly with a sister art in which 
Stuart was most proficient. He loved music 
more than he loved painting, a taste that 
never forsook him. He played upon several 
instruments, but his favorites were the organ 
and the flute; indeed, the story has come 
down that his last night in Newport, before 
sailing, was spent playing the flute under a 
lady’s window. 

This knowledge of music stood Stuart in 
good stead when an unknown youth in an 
unknown land. A few days after his arrival 
in London, hungry and penniless, he passed 
an open door of a church, through which 
came to his ear the strains of a feebly played 
organ. He ventured in, and found the vestry 
sitting in judgment upon several applicants 
for the position of organist. Receiving per- 
mission to enter the competition, he was 
selected for the position, at a salary of 
thirty pounds, after having satisfied the 
officials of his character by reference to 
Mr. William Grant, whose whole-length 
portrait he afterward painted. 
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OF HONOR. 
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I. 


niger came running down-stairs into the 
big, dimly lighted drawing-room, his card 
still in her hand. 

“It is Dr. Colburn, I see,” she exclaimed 
delightedly. “Let me congratulate you. 
Really, is n’t it impressive!” She swept 
downward and backward in mock ceremony, 
with eyes fixed demurely upon the gleaming 
card which announced to the world that 
Samuel W. Colburn had been made an M. D. 

“Thank you, Miss Warburton,” said the 
young fellow, laughing. “It is the first time 
I have used one of them. You don’t mind my 
experimenting upon you? I thought I de- 
tected Robert smiling a little when he took 
it up-stairs.” 

“Robert smiling? You alarm me, Dr. 
Colburn. No; we won’t sit down here, after 
all. Come into my room, it ’s so very much 
cooler.” 

Miss Warburton led the way across the hall 
and into a tiny reception-room opening at the 
farther end upon a stone balcony, between 
whose carved balusters glistened the elec- 
tric-lighted foliage of the park. The June 
night was oppressively hot, but a breath of 
sea-breeze found its way in from the balcony, 
and made the candles in the silver sconces 
throw momentary shadows upon the pale- 
damask walls. Colburn glanced around the 
room, and then at his hostess, with a deli- 
cious sense of intimacy. Often as he had 
called in the last six months, she had never 
received him here before, and he felt that 
it marked a new stage in their acquaintance. 
He settled himself ascomfortably as he dared 
in his fragile chair, while she nestled among 
the sofa-pillows. 

“Well,” she said, in the spirit of scientific 
inquiry that befitted the daughter of a great 
surgeon, “please tell me exactly how you 
feel. It must be very interesting.” 

“You mean, how I feel to be graduated, 
and all that sort of thing?” he replied 
radiantly. “It’s extremely pleasant.” 

“Don’t be commonplace. How does it 
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really seem to win the hospital appointment 
and the first Harsen prize? Won't you ana- 
lyze your sensations for me?” 

“The prize?” he exclaimed. “I did not 
know I had won it; that is—your father 
hinted something of the sort, but—” 

“Nonsense,” said Dr. Warburton’s daugh- 
ter. “Papa told me all about it this morning. 
And I knew you would take it, anyway. To 
have given it to that horrid Chilian would 
have been for us to violate every tradition 
of the P. and S.” 

Colburn smiled at her identification of 
herself with the institution which had just 
honored him. 

“T certainly have no fault to find with the 
decision ;and the hospital appointment brings 
me back to New York again for a while, for 
one thing.” 

She was watching him keenly. “Of course 
you must stay in New York,” she said rather 
rapidly. “Where else would you be satisfied ? 
But you ought to take a thorough rest now, 
after the grind.” 

“It has been a grind,” he admitted, shak- 
ing his square shoulders as if to throw off 
the memory of the load he had’ been carry- 
ing; “and the Chilian had the advantage of 
me in that he did n’t go out at all. I was a 
little handicapped.” 

“Thank you,” she said ironically. “Is that 
the extent of your gratitude to our dancing- 
class? And you are really sorry you have 
been asked to usher so often this season? 
And you actually repent of the dinners, now 
they have been eaten? That ’s just what I 
asked you in the first place. I want an 
analysis of your impressions, now that 
everything is over, and all the prizes are 
yours, and you need never be brilliant any 
more unless you please.” She spoke in a low, 
almost quizzical tone, but her dark eyes were 
alert and her inquisitive, mobile face had a 
certain intentness as she spoke. 

“Brilliant any more? That’s very good of 
you. I may take my ease, may I? It will be 
such a new sensation, after the intellectual 
strain of a social season plus grinding for 
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a competitive examination! But seriously, 
Miss Warburton, there were a dozen in the 
class more clever than I. My only luck was 
in the constitution I brought down from 
Vermont. I can get home at two, work till 
five, sleep till nine, hear lectures and work 
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have seen to it that you were not asked out 
so much, if I had known.” 
Miss Warburton’s assumption of respon- 
sibility for him was subtly flattering. 
“Yes,” he said, in a sort of confidence he 
had never shown her; “ Kennedy and I came 
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till eight, and keep it up as long as I like. 
Most men are used up by it.” 

“All men are used up by it,” said Dr. 
Warburton’s daughter, dogmatically; “some 
sooner than others, that is all. Do you 
know, I never imagined until lately that you 
and your friend in the law-school— Mr. Ken- 
nedy, is it?—were really working. I should 


down here from Dartmouth three years ago, 
and neither of us knew anybody. People 
have been very kind. And then, I think we 
have enjoyed it all the more because it was 
so new tous. You don’t get tired of dinners 
in two years. I say two, because the firs: 
winter we went out very little.” 

“ And the last year,” she murmured, as if 
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buried in abstract computation, “you have 
ushered at how many weddings?” 

“Eleven; and I have been best man three 
times.” 

“And you have beaten the Chilian,” she 
added, “and passed the best examination of 
any P. and S. man for six years. You have 
an admirable constitution, Dr. Colburn!” 

But she was wondering not so much at the 
young fellow’s freshness of color and clear- 
ness of eye as at his unsophistication of at- 
titude, his inability to be bored. Her own 
zest for dinners had disappeared long before 
her second season was over. Miss Warbur- 
ton was an eager girl, passionately fond of 
her dolls while they lasted, though endowed 
with fingers pitiably sensitive to the feel of 
the sawdust underneath the silk. The two 
excitements that had never yet failed her 
were dancing and driving. Mr. Colburn had 
been the most tireless dancer in her set 
the past winter, and it was he whom she 
happened to take up in her cart, that windy 
day in May, not five minutes before the mare 
ran with her; and he had kept on chatting 
as coolly as ever until she got the brute in 
hand again, and had been delicate enough 
not to offer—manlike—to take the reins 
himself. 

She admitted to herself now, as she sat 
scrutinizing his face and catechizing him 
upon his New York experience, that she liked 
him. He was coming back to the city. Her 
father prophesied for Colburn a brilliant 
career. Obviously, she could in the future 
see more of him, if she chose; she could see 
as much of him as she liked. And beyond 
that? One’s thoughts may go far on a June 
night when one is but two-and-twenty, and 
stretches out motherless hands imperiously 
toward a world that must, if the books say 
true, hold somewhere in reserve a boundless 
store of happiness. 

“When do you go?” she asked abruptly. 

“To-morrow. Indeed, I came to say good- 
by. I suppose you will be out of town until 
October?” 

“Very probably. You know, this is papa’s 
summer to go abroad. Auntie and I are 
getting up a coaching-party for the last two 
weeks of June. You should see the new 
leaders papa has bought for me, by the way! 
Then, I imagine, we shall stay at Litchfield 
until September, and perhaps drive again 
after that—to the mountains, very likely. 
And you?” 

“I? Oh, I shall be at home for three 
weeks, and then come back on the Ist of 
July for the hospital work.” 
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“You told me once where you lived; it ’s 
in southern Vermont, is n’t it?” 

He bowed. “At North Enderby. It is on 
the map, and that ’s about all.” 

“Why, wait!” she cried. “Is n’t it some- 
where near Wilmington?” 

“Between Wilmington and Brattleboro.” 

“Of course! We are going to cross from 
Wilmington to Brattleboro on our trip north, 
week after next. Let me show you.” 

She darted across the room to a tiny 
escritoire, and returned with an old dance- 
card and pencil. 

“Here is Litchfield,” ske said, sitting down 
cozily beside Dr. Colburn; “we start, of 
course, from there. The first day we go to 
Lenox,”—she made another dot on the back 
of the card,—“and the second to Williams- 
town; then to Bennington, and the fourth 
day to Wilmington ”; she drew a line at right 
angles to the other; “and I want to cross to 


’ Brattleboro and go up the river.. We drove 


to Manchester and Burlington last year. 
And I forgot to say—at Lenox ”—the dainty 
pencil went down to the second dot— “we are 
going to pick up the Tarraways and Charlie 
McDuffer; and there will be my small brother, 
of course; but that leaves still one seat 
vacant.” The pencil moved up across the 
card, and made a swift interrogation-point 
between Wilmington and Brattleboro. “ Will 
you not join us? We do really need another 
man.” 

Colburn shifted rather uneasily in his 
slender chair. 

“It would give me immense pleasure,” he 
said; “but—” 

“But you don’t want to,” she flashed back. 

“On the contrary, I want to very much. I 
am simply questioning whether I ought. You 
know I have but three weeks at home any- 
way, and mother—” 

“ As you like,” decided Miss Warburton, a 
trifle petulantly. “But you might give us a 
couple of days. And then, Auntie would be 
so relieved,” she added gaily, “to have a 
surgeon in the party. You know, I am go- 
ing to be the whip myself, and she always 
thinks I am so reckless. Come, just two 
days?” 

“You will confine your recklessness to 
those two days?” 

She glanced up at him. It was impossible 
to detect from his manner whether he wished 
any meaning to be attached to his words. 

“TI never make promises,” she said. Her 
eyes fell, and the pencil began to trace aim- 
less lines upon the card. 

Colburn was trying to think fast. There 
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was just one reason for his hesitancy to ac- 
cept her invitation for those two days. He 
was not sure—not quite sure—that it was an 
adequate reason, but it happened to be one 
that he could not comfortably explain to 
Miss Warburton herself. The blue pencil 
still wandered aimlessly over the map, but 
he thought it moved a trifle more impatiently. 
There was a footstep in the hall, and Robert 
drew aside the portiére. He carried a box of 
familiar size and shape, and a noteelaborately 
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those lovely roses! And Mr. McDuffer,” she 
added, rather wickedly, “did n’t have to be 
asked twice.” 

“Nor I either,” replied Dr. Colburn, who 

cherished a cordial hatred for the innocent 
McDuffer. “I will join you whenever you 
say.” 
“Really?” she cried. “How delightful!” 
She glanced at him with a low, rapid laugh 
as the conviction flashed upon her that men 
were easily enough managed, after all. 
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sealed. Miss Warburton opened the roses 
first, and passed them to Colburn, and then 
she glanced at the note. 

“Tell Mr. McDuffer’s man that there is no 
answer needed, Robert”; and Robert, picking 
up the tissue-paper from the floor, withdrew 
as automatically as he had entered. The 
ceremony had taken but a moment, but dur- 
ing the interval Dr. Colburn had made and 
formulated his decision. Yet it was Miss 
Warburton who spoke first. 

“Charlie McDuffer is off for Lenox. Did 
I tell you we were going to pick him up 
there? He asks if he may n’t bring his 
French horn. It ’s the dear boy’s one ac- 
complishment; of course he may. Are n’t 





“Thank you. When shall it be?” He had 
left that uncomfortable scruple far behind 
him now, and spoke as eagerly as she. 

“Remember,” he continued, “for two days 
you may be as reckless as you please; it shall 
be two wheels over the edge all the time, if 
you say so, provided your aunt and Charlie 
McDuffer donotscream! Shall I bring splints 
and plasters for the inevitable emergency?” 
But it was the edge of something other than 
a Vermont road over which those two days 
would find them swaying together, and she 
felt the undertone of meaning in his words 
as well as he. It thrilled her deliciously, but 
she dared not betray herself. 

“Let me see,” she said slowly, putting 
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McDuffer’s roses to her face again; “we 
reach Wilmington the evening of the 18th. 
Will you join us then, or on the 19th at 
Brattleboro, or at some point between? Is 
North Enderby on the county road?” 

He shook his head. Colburn had never 
spoken to her about his family, but she knew 
he was poor, and she had a sort of instinct 
that he might not care to have the fash- 
ionable tally-ho pull up before his front 
door. 

And she was right, though not—to do him 
justice—for the reason she supposed. 

“North Enderby is a mile or two out of 
your way,” he said easily, “and the hill is a 
hard one. Suppose you let me meet you at 
the Four Corners. Where is the card, once 
more?” 

She nodded as he drew a line to mark the 
intersection of the county road by the hill 
road to Enderby. 

“Very well; we will take you up, then, at 
ten o’clock on the morning of the 19th. It 
will be ever so much nicer than meeting us 
in a country hotel, and you can send your 
things ahead to Brattleboro, you know.” 

“Of course,” he said, amused at her prac- 
tised forethought for details;“ and how much 
grace will you allow me, or shall I allow you, 
_ at the Four Corners? Must it be ten o’clock 
to the minute?” 

“To the very minute! Just as I pull up at 
the Four Corners, out you must spring from 
the roadside, like a highwayman—no; that 
is n’t very nice; like Orson the wood-knight. 
Who was he? I am sure I can’t remember. 
But keeping tryst, you know! Won't the rest 
open their eyes when I summon you to the 
box! I won’t tell any one except Auntie—she 
will send you the invitation, of course—that 
you are coming. Wait! wait! Here’s some- 
thing better yet!” She sprang toher feet, and 
began to laugh. “Let ’s arrange a regular 
opera entrance! At the exact minute I ’ll 
get Charlie McDuffer to play something on 
his French horn. You hear the echoes, and 
in you come! Tableau!” 

Colburn was laughing, too. “Superb!” he 
cried, though even in that flattering moment 
it struck him that the stage arrangement 
was a trifle unfair to McDuffer. 

“But what shall he play? What can he 
play? He knows three tunes,” she said de- 
murely: “‘Elizabeth’s Prayer’ in ‘Tann- 
hauser,’ ‘Suwanee River,’ and ‘See! the 
Conquering Hero Comes.’ You may have 
your choice.” 

“Then I choose the last,” said Colburn. 
He was beginning to lose his head a little, 


too. “But I don’t know the tune when I 
hear it. Play it to me!” 

“Of course you do, you nonsensical boy!” 
she exclaimed, as she caught at the tips of 
Colburn’s fingers, and pirouetted with him 
down the room and across the hall to the 
piano, where she crashed out the opening 
bars of the tune, and made him whistle them 
after her till she pronounced him perfect. 
Then she whirled around on the piano-stool, 
and looked steadily at him an instant. 

“Have n’t we been fearfully silly?” she 
demanded, the key of her voice changing 
suddenly. 

He shook his head, smiling, but he saw 
that it was time to go. 

She stood by him in the hall as he drew 
on his light overcoat. He always had looked 
handsome in evening dress, and his French 
beard became him. 

“Good-by, then,” he said, putting out his 


hand, “until ten o’clock on the 19th. Is n't 


1” 


it ridiculous! 

“Good-by,” she answered, taking his —_ 
with a sort of timidity he had never observed 
in her. “You must not fail me, now that I 
have tired myself out playing the tune for 
you. I may count upon, you ‘certain sure,’ 
as the children say?” 

“*Honor bright,’” he answered, , and the 
heavy door closed noiselessly behind him. 

Dr. Colburn stood a moment, looking out 
over the park. Then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders with a kind of boyish petulance, and, 
folding his gloved hands behind his back in 
a manner that was not boyish at all, walked 
slowly down the brownstone steps. A certain 
scruple, forgotten during the last half-hour, 
had silently reasserted itself. He was think- 
ing of a thoroughly nice girl named Juletta 
Perkins, his next-door neighbor at North 
Enderby, to whom he had been engaged to 
be married ever since the winter vacation of 
his junior year. 

II. 


AT half-past five o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 18th, Dr. Colburn flung out his arms in 
a spasmodic effort to keep his balance, and 
then the rotten hemlock bark gave way alto- 
gether, and he sat down with painful swift- 
ness astride of a big log that spanned the 
turbulent waters of Poorhouse Brook. For 
an instant he gripped the log hard with his 
thighs, and glanced nervously at the rocks a 
dozen feet below him. He was safe enough, 
however; and as soon as his pulse began to 
slacken its pace he settled his straw hat 
straight again, threw one leg over the log, 
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and mechanically hitched up his summer 
trousers a trifle at the knees. Then he 
looked around him in a jaded, dazed fash- 
ion, and uttered an exclamation of mingled 
satisfaction and disgust. For the first time 
in several hours he recognized his bearings. 
On the right, beyond the tangle of dead 
blackberry-bushes through which he had 
just torn his way, was Big Swamp, where he 
had been wandering in most idiotic circles 
since three o’clock. To be sure, the old path 
had been quite obliterated by second-growth 
spruces and swamp alders since he had last 
tried this short cut from Enderby across 
Big Swamp, and the black thunder-clouds 
had spread so rapidly across the sky after 
he had started that it had been quite impos- 
sible to get the points of compass; but mak- 
ing all allowances for himself, the fact re- 
mained that he had lost his way, like the 
merest school-boy, within six miles of home. 
It was all plain enough now. On his left, 
arching queerly above the fern-covered hil- 
locks of a clearing, were the tops of the old 
charcoal-kilns, disused for many a year, and 
a half-mile from the charcoal-kilns was the 
Hollow. Thence the Pond road led straight 
to his friend Kennedy’s house, where he had 
meant to pass the night. An hour’s sharp 
walking would bring him there, and not too 
late for supper. The clouds grew steadily 
more threatening. Nevertheless, Dr. Colburn 
swung his feet irresolutely over Poorhouse 
Brook, and began discontentedly to pick the 
blackberry thorns out of his coat sleeves. 
His accidentally selected seat was not ex- 


actly to his liking, but he was too weary 
to change it, and there was, at least, a sort 
of consonance between the uncomfortable- 
ness of his body and a certain conscious dis- 
comfort of his mind. 

He felt a little like a defaulter. He had 
quietly sent his bag to Brattleboro that 
morning, and had told his mother that he 
was going to spend the night with Walter 
Kennedy, and the next two days with some 
friends from New York; that was all. The 
widow Colburn received the announcement 
with imperfectly concealed disappointment. 
Her boy’s vacation with her was so short, at 
best! But she would no more have ques- 
tioned the rightness of Samuel’s decisions 
than she would the justice of “the moral 
law ”—an institution to which the natives of 
North Enderby made somewhat frequent 
reference. Nor would Juletta. For months 
the girl had dreamed of her lover’s home- 
coming, and it had taken all her fortitude to 
rejoice unselfishly at the hospital appoint- 
ment which would separate Colburn from her 
so soon. Since the previous summer she had 
seen him but once, namely, during the 
memorable three days she had spent in New 
York as a delegate to the Christian Endeavor 
convention. There was so much in the city 
that she wanted to see, and there were so 
many details she wanted to talk over with 
her fiancé, whose letters had grown shorter 
in the last year; but still she felt that her 
duty as a delegate was clear. One evening 
only did they have together; and when 
Juletta read her report to the North En- 
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derby Endeavorers, she colored as she sum- 
marized—alas! from the secular press—the 
speeches at the omitted session, and dreaded 
lest some one should suspect that she had 
passed that Thursday evening in the dark- 
ened back parlor of a boarding-house, all 
alene with Sam. They had been so happy 
that night!—happier, Juletta reflected with 
a vague wonderment, than they were now 
that he had come home. The ten days just 
passed had not brought them nearer to- 
gether. Yet they had been engaged five 
years, and Juletta had never dreamed of car- 
ing for any one else, nor had it entered her 
gentle, unsuspecting soul that Colburn ever 
found more than a passing relaxation from 
his studies in those social events of which he 
sometimes wrote her so gaily. Of course, 
she meditated, other giris could not help 
admiring Sam, he was so handsome, so good- 
natured, and such a fine scholar; but Heaven 
had given her his heart. She accepted the 
favor with a tranquil thankfulness, never 
ceasing, indeed, to be conscious of her un- 
deserts, but never for a moment imagining 
that his love had not come to her, as hers 
to him, for better and for worse, and forever 
and a day. And being also, like most ideal- 
ists, of a practical turn of mind, her table- 
linen had been ready since the last November, 
and she had bought her other things in May. 

It was precisely Dr. Colburn’s sense of 
this steadfast fidelity of Juletta which made 
those ten days so uncomfortable for him. If 
he had said frankly, “I am thinking of going 
on the 19th to spend two days in the coach- 
ing-party of one of the most attractive girls 
in New York; she has asked me because she 
likes me better than the gilded youth-who is 
seriously making love to her; I am fond of 
her—indeed, just how fond we are of each 
other I suppose neither of us knows,” Juletta 
would have answered placidly: “ You must go 
by all means, Sam. You have been working 
hard, and the outing will do you good. I am 
sure I do not want you to neglect your best 
friends just because you and I are engaged 
to be married. A young doctor ought to 
make just as many friends as he can. And 
you must remember to tell me exactly how 
Miss Warburton has trimmed her summer 
hat.” 

It was impossible ever to be angry with 
Juletta, but Dr. Colburn made amends for 
this gap in his experience by being angry at 
himself. He was distinctly aware that he 
had put himself in a false position. He had 
given his word of honor to Elinor Warbur- 
ton; but could he honorably keep it? He 
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knew very well what those two days in her 
company would imply: it would be a definite 
entering of the lists against McDuffer; and 
his instinct told him that the prize might be 
his, if he chose. Yet there was Juletta; and 
throughout their long engagement he had, 
in the face of manifold distractions, been 
faithful, even in thought, to his boyish 
promise of five years before. It was now 
for the first time, when he confessed to a 
certain lack of piquancy in Juletta’s society 
compared with the anticipated excitements 
of a seat upon Miss Warburton’s tally-ho, 
that he wondered whether his engagement 
had not been a mistake. Certainly he had 
erred in never mentioning the engagement 
to Miss Warburton. He had debated the 
advisability of asking her to call upon 
Juletta at the time of the convention, but 
on the whole had decided not to. It might 
have been a little awkward for all parties, 
and he was quite sure that Juletta and Miss 
Warburton would not understand each other 
altogether; and besides, Juletta was such a 
conscientious delegate that he was not likely 
to see very much of her himself. And so he 
had allowed matters to go along until now. 
It had been the simpler way, apparently, and 
Colburn always hated complications. But he 
found himself at present perplexed by the 
most intricate and inexorable of complica- 
tions. To have two strings upon your bow 
may show excellent foresight for an emer- 
gency; but, after all, you must shoot with one 
string at a time, and the other one is then 
sadly in the way. This good-natured young 
doctor had been fingering a new string, — 
adjusting it hesitatingly, as it’ were, and by 
no means desiring to slip the faithful old one, 
—and lo! circumstance had caught him in the 
act, and cried sternly, “Shoot, and at once!” 

Half a dozen times, that afternoon, as he 
paused for breath in the blind tangle of Big 
Swamp, he resolved, if he ever got out again, 
to go straight back to Juletta, and tell her 
everything. He thought he could tell her in 
such a way that even her unsuspicious vision 
would discern how near their happiness had 
come to being shattered, and she would know 
that he had need of her forgiveness. And he 
would let Charlie McDuffer play “See! the 
Conquering Hero Comes” to the empty winds 
that blew across the Four Corners. Miss 
Warburton would be bitterly angry at the 
failure of her improvised drama; she would 
be angrier still when she learned—as she 
was bound to some time—of the reason for 
his staying away; and then the whole affair 
would be ended. 
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And a half-dozen other times he shook his 
head doggedly, and resolved to push through, 
as he had intended, to Walter Kennedy’s, and 
lay the troublesome question before the 
judicial mind of his friend. But he was 
dogged because he knew perfectly well what 
advice Kennedy would give him. .That newly 
fledged member of the New York bar would 
decide cheerfully: “Sam, if you promised, 
honor bright, to 
meet a certain 
pretty girl at a 
certain place, on 
a certain hour, 
you ’re a lucky 
fellow, that ’s 
all. Gather your 
roses while you 
may. Keep your 
word, and follow 
your star. I only 
wish it were I.” 

To be sure, 
Kennedy had 
always consid- 
ered his chum’s 
engagement to 
Miss  Juletta 
Perkins of 
North Enderby 
—fresh-colored 
blondeand good- 
hearted girl as 
she undoubted- 
ly was—to be 
something of a 
social mistake. 

As Dr. Col- 
burn picked the 
last blackberry 
thorn out of his 
coat sleeve he 
was aware that 
the moment had 
come for him to 
follow one of’ 
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night, about getting on in the world, and in 
the morning Walter could drive him close to 
the Four Corners. The morning! How fresh 
everything would be after the rain! How 
merrily Miss Warburton would send her new 
leaders along over the hard, clean-washed 
road! And the Tarraway girl would be pok- 
ing sly fun at McDuffer; and Elinor’s aunt 
would be in mortal terror of the ever-possi- 
ble overturn; 
and he himself, 
seated by her 
side upon the 
box, erect and 
buoyant in the 
sunny morning 
wind—-ah, there 
was a whip that 
would be send- 
ing him along, 
too, faster than 
ever her leaders 
traveled— swift 
— swift — and 
with the bit in 
his teeth! 


RE re 


III. 


Dr. COLBURN 
spread his hands 
upon the slip- 
pery wood, and, 
throwing his 
whole weight 
upon his palms, 
began to hitch 
his way cau- 
tiously to the 
farther end of 
the log. When 
two thirds of the 
way over he 
halted in utter 
astonishment. 
From the point 








those two alter- 
nating resolu- 
tions. It was ridiculous to sit there, swinging 
his feet over Poorhouse Brook, not knowing 
what he wanted. A drop of rain struck the 
back of his hand, and that decided him. He 
glanced toward the Hollow and the Pond road 
with a sudden relief. It wasabsurd that it had 
taken him so long to settle the question. 
The Kennedys would have finished supper, 
very likely, before he could reach there; but 
that would make no difference. He and 
Walter would have a fine old-time talk, that 
VoL. LVI.—92. 


“WITH EYES FIXED NARROWLY UPON THE WATER.” 


he had reached, 
the bed of the 
brook was visible for fifty yards below him. 
Perhaps half that distance away, crouch- 
ing ankle-deep in the gray water, was a hu- 
man figure; and as it straightened itself 
stealthily the startled young fellow perceived 
it was the figure of a woman. He sat motion- 
less, perched upon his log, staring. Straight 
up-stream toward him crept the figure, now 
balancing itself upon the stones, already 
treacherous with midsummer slime, now 
brushing lightly against the willow tips that 
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overhung the stream, but ever with eyes 
fixed narrowly upon the water. Outside of 
Bedlam, was ever creature more curiously 
garbed? Up to the knees came a pair of 
jaunty riding-boots. Descending barely to 
the boot-tops were limp skirts, with torn 
fringes of lace, and here and there a tinsel 
spangle. Folded across the bust, and con- 
fined by a canvas belt, was a flowing purple 
tunic, whose tattered ends were caught up 
again under the belt, out of the reach of the 
water. Where the folds crossed each other 
on the bosom there 
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sight of the hemlock log and the pendent legs 
of Dr. Samuel Colburn. She gave a little 
scream, and one hand went up to the corselet 
scales with an instinctive gesture that seemed 
to Colburn reassuringly feminine. 

He lifted his hat with habitual deference. 
“Good afternoon, madam,” he remarked. 
“You seem to be very successful.” Samuel 
Colburn’s polished address to all sorts and 
conditions of people had always given him a 
reputation in North Enderby. 

“How d’ ye do,” she answered. Then she 
pulled the ends of 





was a glimpse of 
metal corselet scales, 
and where the bare 
arms rounded into 
a pair of perfect 
shoulders there were 
absurd epaulets of 
brass. To crown all, 
set recklessly upon 
a mass of glistening 
black hair was a 
man’s broken-vizored 
cap. 

She was within 
forty feet of him be- 
fore he gotit through 
his head what she 
was doing. The 
wretched alder pole 
she was carrying was 
no staff, but a fish- 
ing-rod; and all of a 
sudden she knelt be- 
hind a big rock mid- 
stream, and, peering 
cautiously over it, let 
the angleworm bait 
—weighted with a 








the purple tunic free 

, from her belt, and let 

/ (| them fall over the 

y, ‘| spangled skirt. He 

y, took her for a gypsy 

j now, and eyed her 
freely. 

“Who are you?” 
she demanded curtly. 

“My name is Col- 
burn—Dr. Samuel 
Colburn,” he added, 
with a smile. He 
still liked to roll his 

_ tongue over the 
title, now some three 
weeks old. 

“No!” she cried, 
her whole counten- 
ance changing, as 
she strode nearer 
him through the rain- 
dotted water. “Say, 
you ain’t a doctor; 
what are you givin’ 
me?” There was in- 
deed little that was 
professional in the 
doctor’s aspect. 








rusty nail—dangle 
an instant hesitat- 
ingly, and then sink 
deep among the stones. Another instant, 
and she stood erect, grabbing unerringly 
at a quarter-pound trout as it swung strug- 
gling past her. And still Colburn sat, wide- 
eyed, watching the precision with which 
she pulled to the front her basket,—it was 
an old coffee-pot fastened to her belt, —and 
slipped the cover down upon the fish before 
the latter had time to be ashamed at the 
unscientific manner of his capture. 

The strangely accoutred fisherman tried 
the weight of the coffee-pot once or twice, 
then shifted it back upon her hip as if not 
yet quite satisfied. But the raindrops came 
faster now, and glancing skyward, she caught 


“*T USED TO RIDE AND DO ONE TRAPEZE ACT.’” 





“T could have no 
object in deceiving 
you, madam,” was the injured reply, and Col- 
burn turned up his coat collar against the 
rain with the air of a man who closes the dis- 
cussion. It convinced her. 

“Well, if you are a doctor,” she demanded, 
“come off that log. I want to have you go 
with me. It ain’t any time to stand foolin’ 
here.” 

The language struck him as too idiomatic 
for a gypsy queen’s. Who was she? Impa- 
tiently she splashed through the brook and 
came out upon the bank at his end of the log. 

“Come on!” she repeated; and, with as 
much alacrity as the situation would allow, 
Colburn hitched along the log and scrambled 
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down beside her. She was perhaps twenty- 
three. He looked her over once more, from 
the red water-soaked toes of her worn riding- 
boots up to the broken-vizored cap, upon 
which was stamped in gilt letters: “Elephant 
Man No. ¥.” A light broke in upon him, and, 
in spite of his professional dignity and his 
invariable courtesy to womankind, he ejacu- 
lated, “I swear!” 

“Don’t,” she said succinctly. “It ain't 
right. But you may if you want to, though; 
I’m a married woman. Just take this fish- 
pole, will you, and come 
along. Look out forthat [~~ = 
hook; it ’s the only one | 
I ’ve got. We ’re goin’ to 
get soaked if we stay here.” 

Pushing well behind her 
back the coffee-pot, ‘in 
which the latest-captured | 
trout still flapped a reson- | 
ant protest, and gather- | 
ing up her frayed tunic as 
decorously as she might, 
she strode off Diana-like 
through the patches of wet 
fern, Colburn following 
wonderingly in her train. 


IV. 


Two or three minutes of 
sharpwalkingbroughtthem 
to the deserted charcoal- 
kilns. The domes of rough 
brickwork loomed huge | 
against the rapidly black- 
ening sky, and made the 
clearing seem even lonelier. 
As they reached the low 
archway, long since door- 
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beyond one of them, and completing the 
furniture of the interior, were two inverted 
flour-barrels and a dry-goods box. Mrs. Jake 
Hunter walked swiftly to the larger of the 
hay-piles, and bent over it. Colburn followed. 

“I’ve come back, Jake,” she said cheerily; 
“and what do you think? I ’ve brought the 
doctor!” 

An inarticulate moan was the only answer. 
The woman bent lower, and pressed her hand 
to a white, drawn face. Colburn bent over 
too, and distinguished in the failing light a 
man’s form, stretching to 
an extraordinary length 
along the hay. Rough ban- 
dages were wrapped around 
the right arm and shoulder. 

“ Jake, Jake!” called the 
woman’s clear voice again. 
“Brace up, Jakey. The 
doctor ’s come—do you 
hear?—the doctor!” 

Slowly the eyes opened, 
and the muscles around 
the mouth, set in the stu- 
por of long pain, relaxed a 
little. It was a loose-hung, 
lantern-jawed face, mild- 
eyed and patient. 

The man murmured 
something, and put out his 
left hand amicably. Col- 
burn took it; it was fever- 
ish. 

“Don’t you understand, 
Jake? This is a doctor to 
see you,” said the woman, 
more anxiously than be- 
fore. 

This time Mr. 
Hunter spoke. 

“Glad to see you, Doc,” 








Jake 





less, that gave entrance to 
the second kiln, Colburn’s 
guide turned suddenly. 

“T did n’t introduce myself,” she said, with 
absolute simplicity. “I forgot to as soon as 
I found out you were a doctor. I am Mrs. 
Jake Hunter. Come in.” 

He leaned the fishing-pole against the 
outer wall of the kiln, and ducked under the 
doorway after her. The dusky dome, twenty 
feet in diameter, had once had an opening 
at the top; but this had been covered with 
strips of hemlock bark, so that the only light 
came from the low doorway. Opposite the 
entrance was a rusty cooking-stove, propped 
on the bricks that had been knocked out of 
the wall to make a passage for its pipe. On 
either side were huge piles of new hay, and 


“SHE LIGHTED 


THE CIGAR.” he said huskily. “Say, Doc, 
have you any tobacco?” 

Mrs. Hunter broke into a ripple of laugh- 
ter, and Colburn, immensely relieved, felt ‘in 
his pockets for a cigar. 

“Don’t light it yet,” whispered the sick 
man; “that ’s all right”; and closing his 
smooth-shaven lips upon it, he shut his eyes 
dreamily. Colburn watched him, every atom 
of professional instinct on the alert. Away 
down in the hay, an unconscionable length 
from the cigar, there was a movement then 
another parallel to it; Jake Hunter’s feet 
were rising and falling in rhythmic ecstasy. 
He had not tasted tobacco for three days. 

The young surgeon turned to his hos- 
tess. “He seems to have the use of his 
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lower extremities,” he remarked courteously. 
“What’s the matter with hisshoulder? And 
you will pardon my curiosity if I inquire what 
under the heavens you and your husband are 
doing here? You are—ahem!— professional 
people, are you not?” He phrased it as 
delicately as he could. 

She nodded carelessly. “Every time. Did 
you ever go to the Consolidated Pan-Ameri- 
can Show? That ’s where we belong, Jake 
and I. It’s the best show on the road. I 
used to ride and do one trapeze act. Jake ’s 
been the Boneless Wonder and the Human 
Serpent, and once he took tickets for two 
weeks. Since he got hurt, though, he’s had 
to take a job as elephant man, for he can’t 
do his acts. Don’t you suppose you can fix 
his shoulder, doctor?” 

“I can’t answer that,” said Colburn, dis- 
creetly, “until I have made an examination. 
What is the nature of the trouble, madam?” 

“T don’t know,” she whispered disconso- 
lately, loosening the coffee-pot from her belt, 
and letting the fish slip out into a tin pan 
that was on the stove-cover. “It happened 
six weeks ago last Sunday morning. Jake 
says that he got it paintin’ the zebra. You 
see, they have to paint up a zebra every 
Sunday. They take a different mule each 
week, because the paint strikes in and kills 
’em. And that Sunday, Jake says, they got 
to foolin’, and the mule kicked. But I think 
Jake lies. My belief is, he got into a scrap 
with the Australian giant. Mike is apt to be 
ugly Sundays, and to be shootin’ off his mouth 
about me and the Kid; and I think Jake 
punched him, and the giant tripped up 
Jake. There ain’t a man in the show that 
could throw Jake in a fair wrastle; but Mike 
McGowan was always mean.” 

“It was a sprain, then?” inquired Colburn. 

“That ’s what the doctor that travels with 
the show called it. He gave Jake some lini- 
ment, and said ’t would be all right next day. 
But it was n’t. It got worse and worse. He 
could n’t do his contortion act, and by and 
by he could n’t do anything but lead the baby 
elephant in the grand parade. And here last 
week, at Brattleboro, they shipped him from 
the show—and that meant me and the Kid 
too, until he got well again. When he does 
we can have our old places, sure; I ain’t 
afraid of that. But just now it’s hard lines, 
ain’t it? And all on account of that knock- 
kneed Australian!” 

Colburn opened his eyes a little wider 
still, and peered around the darkening kiln 
for some evidence of the existence of a child. 
The rain was falling in torrents now, and the 
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drops splashed in from the doorway almost 
to the feet of the Boneless Wonder. Mrs. 
Hunter poked at the lower door of the stove 
with the tip of the soaked boot, and her bare 
arms seemed to be shivering. Suddenly she 
recalled herself to the present. 

“Look here; we can’t stand around in this 
style, can we! You just push that box against 
the door, will you, doctor? Jake’ll get wet. 
And you can’t look at his shoulder till I get 
my lantern goin’, anyhow. I guess I ’Il touch 
up this fire and get the fish on, because the 
Kid is liable to wake up any minute now, and 
then I ’ll have to stop to let him have some 
supper.” 

The last information was imparted to the 
doctor with maternal pride. By the time 
that Colburn had successfully barricaded 
the doorway against the storm, the ex- 
equestrienne had lighted the fire, and was 
rapidly dressing the trout on a barrel-head. 

“Do you like your trout dressed?” she in- 
quired affably. 

Colburn, warming his wet fingers above 
the crackling stove, admitted his preference. 

“So does Jake. Don’t some folks think 
they ’re sweeter if you fry ’em with the 
in’'ards? In Michigan my mama used to 
cook ’em that way; but after we moved to 
York State she made us girls dress ’em— 
and catch ’em, too, most generally. My pop 
was lazy—most too lazy to fish. Say, it ’s 
lucky I found that hook an’ line, ain’t it? 
Those camping fellows must have left it. 
Oh, I did n’t tell you about those camping 
fellows; I started to, and forgot it.” 

A hoarse whisper from the hay-pile inter- 
rupted her, and she took the cracked lantern 
and held it close to her husband’s face. Soon 
she came back with his cigar. 

“Jake wants to light up now,” she said 
affectionately. “You don’t suppose he ’Il set 
fire to that hay, do you?” and, snatching a 
burning stick from the stove, she lighted the 
cigar dexterously, and put it into the mouth 
of her consort. Then she passed swiftly to 
the smaller pile of hay, and stooped over it 
a moment with a smile. 

“You see,” she continued, returning to the 
stove, and rubbing a slice of pork over the 
frying-pan before she slid the trout into it, 
“we started to walk from Brattleboro over 
to Bennington County, where I ’ve got rela- 
tions. It went slow, I tell you! Jake’s 
shoulder and arm hurt him so that he had 
to swear every step of the way; and I carried 
the Kid, and he ’s an awful heavy one, for 
ten weeks! And I guess our clothes kind 0’ 
gave us away. Some one stole my dresses 


























““THAT ’S WHAT THEY WEAR IN TYRE.’” 


the night before we started—all but one and 
a shawl. And I sold that shawl to a peddler 
for some liniment for Jake the first day. And 
the dress was about gone; when I tore it up 
last night to make a bandage for Jake, there 
wa’n’t much left! Well, these campers struck 
us, and had a talk with Jake, and told us to 
come right here. They ’d left some things 
for another lot of fellows that was coming 


next Saturday—the stove and panand kettle, 
you see, and some potatoes and pork and 
coffee. Guess they thought we were pretty 
bad off. They said they ’d send a selectman 
here, and a doctor; but he has n’t come, and 
I can’t leave Jake and the Kid long enough 
to go for any one, if I knew the way; and the 
potatoes are most gone, and it ’s lucky I 
thought of going fishin’ this afternoon, 
733 
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see you, doctor.” 


He bowed in acknowledgment of this 
compliment to the omnipotence of his pro- 
fession, though with inward dismay at the 
responsibility imposed upon him. But the 


fragrant odor 
from the frying- 
pan was a tem- 
porary allevia- 
tion. Mrs. Hun- 
ter was turning 
the trout with 
one hand, and 
thrusting a fork 
into the pot of 
boiling potatoes 
with the other. 
Her arms were 
a deep pink now, 
and the brass ep- 
aulets gleamed 
curiously in the 
firelight. She de- 
tected his gaze. 

“Well,” she 
said, with a 
touch of defi- 
ance in her tone, 
“T ain’t dressed 
exactly as a lady 
should be, that’s 
a fact. But 
Jake’s shoulder 
was so cold last 
night, and I tore 
the dress up— 
there! and I put 
on this. Jake 
had it in his 
bundle. But it 
does look queer, 
don’t it, doc- 
tor?” 

The doctor ad- 
mittedthatwhen 
he first sawit the 
costume struck 
him as singular. 


“It’s what they wear in Tyre, you know,” 
she explained. “I suppose it does look 
sort of out of place here. You see, I was sick 
for a while after the Kid came, and I couldn’t 
ride any more, and it made me dizzy just to 
look at a trapeze. So I wa’n’t anything but 
a maid of Tyre. You ’ve seen the Fail of 
Tyre? Well, I was the third maid from the 
end, on the temple side, and I tell you it 





after the Kid got asleep. But we ’re all 
right now. I tell you, I ’m all-fired glad to 
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seemed slow, after the ring. Nothing to do 
but to wave these purple skirts, grip your 






epaulets—so fashion—and yell! Now, doctor, 


we ’ll begin. 
Here, I ’ll show you.” 
She set the two plates on the stove-hearth, 




















“SHE BURIED HER NOSE IN THE PINK FOLDS OF 


THE BABY’S NECK.” 





if you ’ll get two plates from that barrel, 
I ’ll save enough for Jake. 


and filled them 
with trout and 
potatoes; ~ then 
she poured some 
coffee into a 
tomato-can, and 
placed it hos- 
pitably at his 
side of the 
hearth, “You 
can have the 
first drink,” she 
said; “there ’s 
only one cup,” 
Then she 
dropped upon 
her side of the 
stove in a 
most compan- 
ionable way, and 
began to eat 
ravenously. 
Outside, the 
rain gusts were 
sweeping fierce- 
ly, and echoes of 
the thunder that 
was bursting 
over Big Swamp 
rumbled in the 
hollow vault of 
the _coal-kiln. 
Before long 
there was a tiny 
stir and rustle 
in the pile of 
hay behind Col- 
burn’s back, and 
the wife of the 
Boneless Won- 
der lifted her 
head to listen. 
Then she leaped 


up with a look that made the young doc- 
tor think her, for the moment, radiantly 
beautiful. 

“It ’s the Kid!” she exclaimed, and in a 
minute was back again, on her knees before 
the fire, clucking to the child. It wriggled 
hungrily, then caught sight of the glowing 
chink in the stove door, and stared at it with 
serious black eyes. 
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“ Ain’t he a splendid baby, doctor? You 
ought to see the fat on his little legs! I want 
to call him Reginald; but Jake he’s stuck on 
Adoniram, because he had a brother of that 
name who died of lockjaw. Which do you 
think sounds best, doctor? Perhaps we ’ll 
call him both. Oh, you cunnin’ little clown! 
Does you want your supper?” And she 
buried her nose in the pink folds of the 
baby’s neck, and lost her breath, and caught 
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dimpled in a way that reminded him, singu- 
larly enough, of Juletta’s when she was a 
girl. Then it nestled closer in his arms, 
brought its pink fists together under its 
chin, gave a queer little satisfied shudder, 
and could keep the grave eyes open but an 
instant more. 

At intervals Celburn overheard the young 
woman’s cheery whisperings to Jake Hunter, 
between the administered mouthfuls of trout 

















“*STOP RIDIN’? NO, SIREE.’” 


it, and spent it again in inarticulate maternal 
speech; and then she turned her back skil- 
fully on the doctor, and commanded him, 
over her shoulder, to keep Jake’s trout from 
getting burned. 

“T can’t ’tend to it just now,” she conde- 
scended to explain; and Colburn silently 
obeyed. Ten minutes passed thus. 

“Now don’t you want to hold him just a 
minute, doctor, while I give Jake some 
supper?” 

The astonished young graduate of the P. 
and S. drew a long breath, but crooked his 
left elbow without a word, and received the 
burden. Yet no reluctant bachelor had ever 
a lighter task. The Kid blinked up at him 
benignantly; and when Colburn ventured to 
touch its cheeks with his forefinger, they 





and potato. The doctor would know right 
away what was the matter; he was such a 
splendid doctor, she knew—he held the baby 
so natural! And Sam Colburn grew more 
nervous with each instant. It was pitjful to 
see the trust she had suddenly reposed in 
him. He hated to disappoint her, but what, 
after all, was the chance of his being able to 
do anything? If he had the contortionist on 
a comfortable bed in the long ward of the 
hospital, with a history of the case and a full 
set of surgeon’s supplies, and Dr. Warburton 
to look in twice a day to see that everything 
was going well, why, that was another mat- 
ter! But up here in southern Vermont, with 
a deserted charcoal-kiln for sole refuge 
against the storm, four miles from a human 
habitation, and he himself, the champion of 
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science, absolutely empty-handed for the 
struggle against pain, was he not well-nigh 
impotent? Yet he was a born surgeon, like 
his father before him, and the instant Regi- 
nald Adoniram was laid back in the nest of 
hay, Colburn was at Jake Hunter’s side, ask- 
ing shrewd questions. He learned nothing, 
except that Mrs. Hunter’s suspicions as to 
the Australian giant had been well founded. 
Colburn took off his coat, and began to un- 
cover the bandaged shoulder and right arm. 
The Maid of Tyre, eager-faced, held the 
battered lantern close. Cowering upon his 
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His own pulse was bounding; could he pos- 
sibly be right? His voice shook a little with 
excitement as he turned to the Maid. 

“Hold that right arm out—so; never mind 
the lantern. Now hold it steady; just brace 
your foot against mine.” Jake groaned again. 

“One minute more, my man.” 

The most delicate hands in the P. and S. 
were gripping him as in a vise; it pained like 
fire. 

“There!” 

There was a snap, a sort of smothered 
click as from a well-oiled breech-loader, and 
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“MISS WARBURTON, ONLY THREE MINUTES LATE.” 


left side, the sick man quivered at each touch 
as Colburn passed his fingers lightly over the 
swollen muscles. According to Dr. Warbur- 
ton, it was the most delicate hand in the 
P. and S.; and as it moved slowly over the 
point of the shoulder, Colburn stopped, while 
a slight exclamation of surprise escaped him. 
Once more the fingers passed over the point, 
very, very deliberately, and with a greater 
pressure. Jake Hunter groaned. Then Col- 
burn put one arm under the Wonder, and 
pulling him half-way up in bed, caressed the 
left shoulder-blade in similar fashion, then 
the right one once more, then the left again. 





the Boneless Wonder, profanely ejaculating, 
was deposited tenderly upon his left side. 
Colburn’s eyes sparkled with triumph. He 
turned to Mrs. Jake Hunter with an easy 
smile. 

“The case was improperly diagnosed at the 
outset, madam. There was no strain; it was 
a simple dislocation of the scapula. He ’ll 
get better now.” 

The look in her face repaid him for every- 
thing. 

“What did you say Jake had?” she asked 
in an awe-struck but happy voice. 
“Dislocation of the scapula; that is, his 
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shoulder-blade was out of joint—and no one 
told him so.” 

Professional discretion forbade further 
comment on Dr. Colburn’s part; but poor 
Jake Hunter, feeling no such restriction to 
expression, gave utterance to a single fluent 
and heartfelt and unquotable sentence which 
covered the entire ground. The Maid of Tyre 
nodded a loyal but somewhat alarmed assent 
to the malediction, and then watched Colburn 
with open-eyed admiration as he re-bandaged 
the shoulder in the most approved P. and S. 
style. The process reduced Reginald Adoni- 
ram’s stock of safety-pins to three; but Col- 
burn himself was tolerably satisfied with the 
result, considering all the circumstances. As 
he finished, the Boneless Wonder spoke again: 

“ Say, Doc, if you ’d put that cigar-stub 
into my mouth, so that I could just feel 
’t was there, I believe I could go to sleep. I 
ain’t slept for three nights.” 

He closed his eyes contentedly, and Mrs. 
Hunter stroked his lank cheek, and piled the 
hay more warmly above him. Then she took 
a peep at the Kid, and came back to the stove, 
where Colburn stood looking at his watch. 
It was half-past nine. The thunder had 
rolled to the northward, but the rain still 
fell heavily. 

V. 
“WELL?” he said, as much to himself as to 
her. 

She replenished the fire, and dropped into 
her former posture beside it. 

“He ’ll go to sleep now, sure,” she replied 
softly. “ Jake’s awful good. He hasn’t said one 
cuss-word at me, you know, in all this time. 
You ’d better sit down, doctor; you look real 
tired. Is there much sickness round here?” 

Colburn threw himself down upon the 
other side of the stove, without noticing her 
question. 

“TI declare,” she continued, “I never 
thought till this minute that somebody else 
might be waitin’ for you, somebody as bad 
off as Jake. I saw you on that log, and said, 
‘Come along,’ without thinkin’. I was just 
tickled to death. Were you goin’ to see a 
sick man, doctor?” 

Colburn shook his head. 
relieved. 

“Come to think, you did n’t seem in much 
of a hurry, did you? You were sittin’ there, 
bareback fashion, as if you did n’t know 
whether to take another turn around the 
ring or not.” She smiled amiably as she 
drew this picture. “How far do you live 
from here, doctor?” 

VoL. LVI.—93. 


She seemed 
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“ About six miles,” he replied dryly; “ thatis, 
if you take theshort cut through the swamp.” 

“Good gracious! You can’t go back to- 
night in all this rain! You ’d better stay 
right here. I’ve got wood enough to keep 
the fire goin’, and there is more hay there 
than the Kid needs. You see, we ain’t exactly 
to home ourselves,” she added, as if in apology 
for any defect in hospitality. “This is only 
sort 0’ campin’ out.” 

“What do you expect to do in the morn- 
ing?” he asked abruptly. 

“Tdon’t know,” the Tyrian Maid answered, 
with girlish carelessness. “Just now we ’re 
livin’ one day at a time. Perhaps that select- 
man ’ll come. The boys said they’d be sure 
to send him. I guess we ’d be on the town 
then, would n’t we?” She laughed. 

“How far is it to the place where your 
relatives live?” persisted Colburn. “Would 
they do anything for you?” 

“Jake figured out that Huckleville was 
about fifteen miles from here. Yes; I sup- 
pose my cousin’s folks there would be awful 
glad to see us. It ain’t as if Jake were goin’ 
to be sick on their hands now, you see. | 
lived with ’em the year before I was married. 
Why, I worked one week in the mill where 
my cousin ’s the boss spinner— watchin’ a big 
machine that makes seamless undershirts.” 

“Very good,” said Colburn, gravely. “If 
I can think of some way to get you and your 
husband over there, how would it do for you 
to settle down with your own folks, and go 
into the mill? Have n’t you had enough of 
the show business?” 

She shrugged the brass epaulets. “Stop 
ridin’?” she burst out, “and Jake stop his 
acts? And neither of us see anythin’ or do 
anythin’ any more, but just stand around a 
room and see a big oily machine chew up 
rags and spit out undershirts? No, siree!” 
She stretched out one of the worn riding- 
boots, and flicked at it with an imaginary 
whip, muttering gaily a hoarse “Go on!” 
which, more than anything she had yet said, 
was suggestive of the sawdust circle. 

Colburn looked at her, and laughed. They 
both were in the twenties, after all, and he 
liked her for knowing what she liked best. 

“But the little fellow?” he ventured. “A 
show must be a rather inconvenient place to 
bring up a child in.” Sam Colburn did not 
know why he should be talking in this supe- 
rior strain to Mrs. Hunter, except that he 
was conscious of a strong curiosity as to 
her point of view. 

“Oh,” she said reproachfully, “he likes it! 
Of course he ’s some bother just now; but 
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just think what a daisy time he ’ll have when 
he’s grown up, playin’ with the trick ponies, 
and ridin’ the baby elephant! And Jake an’ 
I are going to teach him some trapeze acts 
as soon as he ’s big enough to sit the bar, 
and we ’Il have the Hunter family in—let ’s 
see; how ’s it billed? ‘ Aérial Evolutions.’ 
That ’s it! And itll be a real family, too— 
none of them fakes.” 

Colburn surrendered. “I wish the Hunter 
family every prosperity,” he said in his most 
perfect form. “And, if you don’t mind, I 
think I ’ll accept your invitation to spend the 
night. In the morning we ’ll see what can be 
done.” She nodded nonchalantly at the last 
sentence, and then glanced around the coal- 
kiln. From one hay-pile her husband’s heavy 
breathing gave assurance of the long-hoped- 
for sleep; in the other Reginald Adoniram, 
still more silently, was following his father’s 
example. 

“ Are you a married man, doctor?” 

Colburn shook his head. The information 
evidently perturbed her a little. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I supposed doctors 
always were. I was goin’ to say,” she con- 
tinued hesitatingly, “that, bein’ a married 
man, you would n’t be so much put out if the 
Kid woke up by and by; that ’s all.” 

“Not in the least,” was Colburn’s assur- 
ance. But Mrs. Hunter was conscious of 
being disappointed in her new acquaintance. 

“ Ain’t you even engaged?” she persisted. 

Colburn nodded, looking at the crack in 
the stove door. 

“You are?” was the triumphant response. 
“T thought you were—married, or engaged, 
or somethin’. You see, the Kid took to you 
right away!” 

Upon this specimen of feminine logic Col- 
burn made no comment. 

“Doctor,” said Mrs. Hunter, coaxingly, 
“would you be mad if I asked you to tell me 
her first name? I ’m awful fond of names.” 

“Her name,” said Colburn, still without 
looking up, “is Juletta.” 

“My!” she exclaimed, “I never heard that 
one before. She must be real nice.” 

Again Colburn nodded gravely, with his 
eyes fixed on the stove. There was one more 
question which the Tyrian Maid was burning 
to ask, but she did not dare ask it openly. 

“T wonder,” she suggested, with a fine in- 
difference, “if you ’ve been engaged as long 
as Jake and I were. We were engaged to be 
married a whole year—a whole year. He was 
in the show, and I waited for him to come 
round to York State again. Twelve months 
is a terrible long time for a woman to wait.” 
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“Ts it?” said Colburn, absently. 
“T guess you ’d think so!” she cried, 
“especially as Jake and I only knew each 
other three days when he had to move on 
with the show! You see, he was takin’ 
tickets then. I saw him twice Saturday, and 
Sunday we were introduced; and the circus 
train had to leave Monday night about an 
hour after we got engaged. That was at 
Malone, York State. And I said I ’d wait 
for Jake till the show came round again.” 
Still the doctor seemed reluctant to exchange 
confidences, and she went on: 

“My folks did n’t like it, and sent me over 
to my cousin’s, up here in Huckleville; and 
they all laughed at my wantin’ to marry a 
circus man. They said ’t was just because 
pop had always raised colts, and I could ride 
’em bareback. You see, they did n’t know 
Jake. He was mighty good. He used to 
write every Sunday. I ’ve got letters from 
every State in the United States except 
fourteen. And next year, sure enough, there 
was Jake; and I just skipped from Huckle- 
ville to Malone, and we got married. But 
that year was as long as five.” 

“T would like to ask,” said Colburn, rais- 
ing his eyes suddenly, “ what you would have 
done if he had taken up with somebody else, — 
married another girl,—after you had waited 
for him all that time. What would you have 
done?” 

“Tf he ’d gone back on me, you mean?” 
she cried. “My! I don’t know. But you 
ain’t on to Jake, or you would n’t have said 
that. Jake ain’t that kind. Why, Jake ’s a 
Christian! He will swear, you know, ’cause 
he was raised in North Car’tiny, and swore 
when he was a boy; but that ’s all. He 
could n’t go back on a woman! There are 
such folks, sure enough. I tell you, you don’t 
know how many of ’em there are till you 
travel awhile with a show. But Jake ain’t 
one of ’em. He ain’t mean enough. Why, 
the man that goes back on a woman is too 
mean to live!” Her eyes sparkled, and she 
set her lips scornfully. In her resentment 
of any imputation against Jake Hunter’s 
honor, she quite forgot her adroit little ruse 
for finding out the length of the doctor’s en- 
gagement. A moment later she recalled it; 
but Colburn had dropped his face to the fire- 
light again, as if in disinclination to pursue 
the subject. It was a handsome face, she 
reflected, but he looked played out. Her 
woman’s kindness then got the better of her 
flagging curiosity, and she suggested that it 
might be time for him to go to bed. 

She filled up the stove again, made a 
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shake-down of hay in front of it, bade him 
good night a trifle shyly, and then he heard 
her cuddle down by Reginald Adoniram, and 
draw the thin blanket over the child and 
herself. Soon the rustling ceased, and there 
was no sound but the hard breathing of Hun- 
ter and the mellow swish of the rain against 
the huge dome of the coal-kiln. 

Silently the young doctor stretched him- 
self out before the stove, his head propped 
upon one hand, and his eyes still gazing at 
the chink of flame. The enthusiasm over his 
professional triumph, which had filled them 
a half-hour before, had departed and left 
them rather haggard. It seemed a lifetime 
since he made those fruitless circles in the 
swamp, trying all the while to make up his 
mind. It was like an unreal experience, a 
sort of dream, out of which he had been sud- 
denly thrust into life itself, into contact with 
anxiety, joy, pain, humor, devotion. A dis- 
abled contortionist, a Tyrian maid, a grave- 
eyed baby, were sleeping within ten feet of 
him, hushed by the brooding wings of who 
knows what beings that wait upon birth and 
love and sorrow and sleep and death. The 
man, the woman, and the child were real, 
and Colburn shut his lips in the resolve that, 
whatever became of his word of honor, he 
would not desert them on the morrow. He 
was back once more in the county where he 
had been brought up, and they were to him 
as his own people. The heart of Mrs. Jake 
Hunter was simple and affectionate, like the 
hearts that had surrounded him from his 
cradle. What mattered it that she had been 
mastered by the rural passion for the show? 
Was it a worse show than the one he him- 
self, a country boy, had been performing in 
for the last six months? Usher at eleven 
weddings, and best man three times! The 
audience had given him plenty of applause; 
yes, there was no doubt that he had done his 
acts cleverly, especially that brilliant feat of 
riding two horses at once. 

Colburn dropped his face upon his arm 
and groaned. Terribly clear before his vision 
lay those six delicious months that had closed 
with his call upon Elinor Warburton. He had 
been tempted, and had not been strong. The 
great surgeon, childless except for this girl, 
and with a practice that would have turned 
the head of another man, had liked his 
steady-going, smooth-voiced pupil from Ver- 
mont, and had liked to have his daughter 
like him. Nothing had been said, of course, 
—it was from her father that the girl in- 
herited her pride,—but Colburn’s path had 
been made easy. And how easily he had 
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strolled down it, glancing more at the 
slender, wayward figure beside him, it is 
true, than at the path itself. It all seemed 
so pleasurably natural then. Now, lying face 
downward in the dusky kiln, he saw exactly 
whither he had been straying at her side, and 
he recoiled. He had been on the verge of 
treachery. He belonged in Mrs. Jake Hun- 
ter’s category of the men that are too mean 
to live. 

Five years Juletta had waited for him— 
five whole years. Yet the December night 
when she had definitely promised herself to 
him was no longer ago than yesterday. They 
were on their way home from a sleighing- 
party, the old horse picking his way soberly 
along the drifted road, the runners creaking 
in the frosty air, and the glittering snow- 
fields spreading wide around them in the 
moonlight. How cold her cheek had been 
when his touched it, and how she had looked 
up at him! Was ever such utter trustfulness 
such absolute rapture, in a girl’s face? And 
through all the months and years that fol- 
lowed, how invariably sweet had been her 
patient waiting, how proud she was of his 
student triumphs and social favor, how un- 
stained had been her loyalty! 

Colburn pressed his closed eyes upon his 
arm in a paroxysm of remorse. That was the 
woman whom for months he had been neg- 
lecting, bent upon getting the most pleasure 
out of his last winter in New York. He had 
left his own people to do trick-riding in a 
show. And worse than this he might have 
done if, on his way to Walter Kennedy’s 
that afternoon, he had not spied the Maid 
of Tyre! “The man that goes back on 
a woman?” “The man that goes back on 
a woman?” 

Following the wave of remorse came wave 
upon wave of passion. If he could only see 
her at that moment, could touch her finger- 
tips even, could ask her to take him back 
again! What would she say? Ah, she would 
say nothing. She would simply look him in 
the eyes and smile forgiveness; she would 
bend toward him—the young fellow trembled 
as he had not since that December night 
when he had kissed her first. 

Hour after hour he lay there, falling at 
intervals into a troubled sleep. Once he was 
wakened by a rustling of hay on the other 
side of the dark kiln, and the insistent fret- 
ting of the child, followed by instant still- 
ness, and the low laugh to herself of a woman 
who was happy. Then all was quiet again, 
except the raindrops that beat in irregular 
intervals against the worn brick dome. To 
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Colburn’s overwrought fancy they seemed to 
be pattering in rhythm five staccato notes: 
“The man that goes back—the man that goes 
back” —then, gathering impetus, “the man 
that goes back on a woman”—then, pausing 
ominously, and closing the cadence with full 
tones that smote upon his brain in persistent 
iteration, “is too mean to live.” 


VI. 
HE was roused next morning by some one 
pushing the dry-goods box from the door- 
way. Sunlight flooded the kiln. Colburn 
and the Maid sprang to their feet simultane- 
ously, and seeing a pair of wet rubber boots 
beyond the arch, Colburn stooped and went 
out. It was Walter Kennedy’s father, first 
selectman of the township, with a stout 
farm-wagon, and his wife on the back seat. 

“The land sakes! You here, Sam? Are 
they dead?” was her despondent exclama- 
tion. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the graduate of the 
P.andS. “The case is progressing very well. 
But we are rather short of breakfast, and I 
am glad to see you.” 

“Well, it ’s lucky Abel got home last 
night,” ejaculated Mrs. Kennedy, descend- 
ing ponderously from the wagon. “Those 
campers sent word only yesterday afternoon 
that there was a family in awful trouble here, 
and that they wa’n’t really respectable. Who 
sent for you? Abel, just hitch those horses, 
and take out that lunch-basket, and we ’ll go 
right in. Dear me!” 

“Mrs. Kennedy, my friend Mrs. Hunter,” 
remarked Sam Colburn, with his old fonaness 
for the formalities. 

The farmer’s wife gave one shocked glance 
toward Dr. Colburn’s friend, and handed her 
own shawl to the Maid without a word. But 
her heart opened to Reginald Adoniram, 
whom she forthwith took to her ample 
bosom, and proceeded to exhibit to Abel 
with an air of old proprietorship. 

It was nine o’clock before the Hunters and 
their attendant physician had breakfasted, 
and the Boneless W onder’s shoulder-blade had 
been firmly rebandaged. While the women, 
mutually hostile at heart, united in mak- 
ing Reginald Adoniram’s morning toilet, Mr. 
Kennedy succeeded in making Colburn agree 
with him that the best thing to be done now 
was for him, in his capacity of selectman, to 
take the “circus people” on to Huckleville 
at once. 

“You see,” argued the thrifty Vermonter, 
“they ’ll be a town charge if they stay here, 
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and it ain’t likely we could collect anything 
from Huckleville. I guess it can’t be more ’n 
sixteen miles from here, if I take the Ridge 
road, and then they ’ll be with their friends. 
Wife and I ’ve got lunch enough, and we can 
go right along over there. I wa’n’t expect- 
ing to cut any hay to-day, anyway; and ”— 
with a solemn wink at Colburn—“I s’pose I 
can make my four dollars a day—‘self and 
team,’ you know—on town business. I think 
we ’d better get ’em into the wagon, bag and 
baggage, and start along. Which way was 
you going?” 

“Home,” said Colburn, laconically. He 
penciled a note to the doctor at Huckleville, 
whom he happened to know, describing the 
case of Mr. Jacob Hunter. But when it was 
written, and the Wonder safely deposited 
upon the hay-covered bottom of the big 
wagon, with his head, unfortunately, under 
the front seat, Colburn felt singularly free. 
The night before, in his resolve not to desert 
these people, he had vague visions of watch- 
ing over them in his mother’s house, and con- 
ducting the “case” to a successful issue, 
quite oblivious of the word of honor which 
pledged him to join Miss Warburton’s coach- 
ing-party. And now the Hunters were taken 
off his hands, almost without his volition. 
He stood waiting in a sort of undecided 
posture, after the others had seated them- 
selves in the wagon. Abel Kennedy gathered 
up the reins. 

“Look here, Sam,” he said; “if you are 
going home, jump in. I ’ll take you along a 
piece, and show you a short cut across to the 
county road. Had n’t you better go up to 
the house and see Walter, though? He ’s 
all alone.” 

Colburn shook his head, and climbed up 
beside the Tyrian Maid. The wagon jolted 
slowly across the clearing, and then out upon 
the Pond road. Colburn glanced down at it 
involuntarily. The traces of last night’s rain 
had already nearly disappeared in the sun- 
shine and the wind, and the horses’ feet were 
musical upon the hard ground. What a won- 
derful forenoon for driving! Alas for us! the 
evening and the morning are not always, as 
in old time, the one day; they may be two 
very different days, and our moods shift with 
the revolving hours. What subtle change is 
it that is accomplished in us between the 
midnight and the dawn? Colburn’s con- 
science-stricken vigil seemed to have left as 
its legacy a moral lassitude. Two or three 
miles passed. He was unfamiliar with this 
part of the road,—even ignorant of its 
direction,—but he felt whither the stout 
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farm-horses were bearing him. Furtively 
he glanced at his watch. It was five minutes 
to ten. Just then Abel Kennedy pulled up. 
It seemed like fate. 

“Sam,” he said, “do you see that rock just 
beyond the sumacs? There ’s a path there 
that ’ll take you right down to the Four 
Corners. It ain’t three minutes’ walk. You 
know your road then, don’t you?” 

Colburn nodded. He climbed over the 
wheel slowly, without speaking. Then he 
took off his hat, and bade good-by to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob Hunter, and snapped his 
fingers noisily in the face of the Kid. The 
Maid’s bare arm slipped out of Mrs. Ken- 
nedy’s shawl as she shook hands with him. 

“And, doctor,” she reminded him, “you 
won’t forget to send the bill to Jake at 
Huckleville? If he only had what he ’s 
spent for liniment, he could pay it now. 
And say, doctor,” she added timidly, “ when 
you ’re married, would you mind sending 
Jake and me cards, care of the Consolidated 
Pan-American Show? We’d like to see ’em 
real well.” 

“Very gladly,” said Colburn, forcing a 
laugh. “Good-by.” The wagon rumbled out 
of sight. With it went something of that 
curious fatalism that for half an hour had 
oppressed him. He was on his own feet now, 
and the roads leading from the Four Corners 
were open to his choice. He strode through 
the wet underbrush to the clump of sumacs, 
and turning the corner of a huge rock, saw 
beneath him the guide-post and watering- 
trough that marked the trysting-place. Once 
more he looked at his watch. It was the 
exact hour. And down the wind came the 
sound of wheels, and horses’ hoofs striking 
sharp upon worn seams of granite in the 
road. Colburn leaned against the rock, 
breathing hard. But the thought upper- 
most in his mind at that supreme instant 
was a most irrelevant one. What would 
Mrs. Jake Hunter say, when she opened his 
wedding-cards, if she did not find Juletta’s 
name? She had liked the name. What would 
shesay? Heshrank, somehow, at the thought 
of her verdict upon him. And why, after all, 
should the name not be Juletta’s? He loved 
the girl; he was never more conscious of lov- 
ing her than at this crazy moment when he 
stood here waiting for somebody else—for a 
woman who had simply fascinated him, but 
whom he did not love at all. What in the 
devil’s name, then, had brought him here? 
He felt terribly helpless again, as if every- 
thing he cared about were being taken from 
him while he stood impotently by. 
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The wheels stopped below him. He peered 
over the shrubbery, and then, in the sudden 
reaction, laughed aloud. It was nobody but 
’Lige Porter, getting leisurely down from his 
stage to uncheck his horses at the trough— 
nothing but the old Brattleboro stage that 
had passed his mother’s doorway and Juletta’s 
every Tuesday and Friday since he was a boy! 
And nobody there but old ’Lige Porter, who 
had taken Juletta and himself to Brattleboro 
to buy Christmas presents for each other the 
week after they were engaged! In less than 
half an hour the stage could leave him at 
Juletta’s door. All at once Colburn felt 
strangely secure and happy. It was like 
getting home again, after a long, long so- 
journ at the show. 

Thus it was that when, a moment after- 
ward, there rang from far up the Wilming- 
ton road the unmistakable hoof-beats of a 
four-in-hand, and Miss Warburton, only three 
minutes late, swung her new leaders round 
the last turn and down the ticklish hill to 
the Four Corners, it came to pass that Dr. 
Samuel Colburn leaned back against his 
rock with folded arms, staring into the 
woods in the direction of North Enderby. 
He even heard her low voice as she steadied 
the excited horses. There was an instant’s 
silence; and then, startlingly clear in the 
narrow valley, rose the notes of “ See, the Con- 
quering Hero Comes!” rendered with pains- 
taking accuracy upon Charlie McDuffer’s 
French horn. But Orson the wood-knight 
stood motionless. Again young McDuffer 
played the tune, and again the wind carried 
the echoes idly down the valley. There was 
a laugh from the Tarraway girl. It was fol- 
lowed by the crack of a whip-lash, the sound 
of plunging horses and rattling harness, the 
shrill scraping of a wheel, a confusion of 
voices, in which Colburn distinguished the 
raucous tenor of ’Lige, and a frightened 
scream from Miss Warburton’s aunt; then 
the whip fell angrily again, twice, thrice, 
and the tally-ho whirled back up the Wil- 
mington road at full gallop. 

Dr. Colburn scrambled down the ledge, 
and was waiting by the roadside as ’Lige 
came along. 

“Hullo, Sam! 
Git in.” 

Colburn climbed on to the front seat. 

“Tk! Gid-ap!” The horses stumbled into 
their familiar stiff-kneed trot. “Say, did ye 
see them city folks?” 

“I ’ve just come out of the woods,” said 
Colburn. 

“Hev, eh? Did n’t know but ye might ’a’ 





I heard you was home. 
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seen that team. Remember them little mares 
that Luke Avery used to drive in Brattle- 
boro last winter? Off mare interfered. Luke 
never did know anythin’ about shoein’ a hoss. 
Remember ’em? I heard Luke say he’d sold 
the pair for six hundred in New York, but I 
supposed the critter lied. Well, by Johnny, I 
was just waterin’ back here at the Corners 
when one of these tally-hos come lickety- 
split down that hill, with Luke’s mares 
hitched up in front! I tell ye, they look 
pretty! Tails clipped, ye’ know, and silver 
harness. Should n’t ’a’ known ’em if I 
had n’t been lookin’ at the hind legs of that 
off mare. She’s shod this time by some one 
that understands the job, but she ain’t quite 
right yet. Tlk! Gid-ap, Bill! ... 

“Did n’t see ’em, eh? Wish ye hed. 
There wa’n’t nobody but a girl on the box. 
Pretty slick driver she was, all the same! 
Wore a pair of them ’ere ga’ntlets. Darned 
if I know now, though, what she was after. 
She pulled up right there by the trough, and 
one of them dudes—ye call ’em in the city, 
don’t ye?—played somethin’ ona bugle. The 
girl kind o’ looked all round, and then she 
says, ‘ Play it again,’ and the feller played it. 
Then there was a girl with a red parasol 
leaned forward and said somethin’, and it 
must ’a’ made this girl who was drivin’ pretty 
mad—madder ’n blazes! She just gathered 
up them lines, and h’isted Luke’s mares right 
across the road, — it’s pretty narrer there, ye 
know,—and I see she was tryin’ to turn 
round. I started to back off from the 
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trough, to give her a little more room to 
cramp, ye see, when that dude with the 
bugle hollers to me, ‘Get out o’ the way, 
can’t ye?’ and it kind o’ riled me, and I says, 
‘I ’m carryin’ the United States mail, by 
gosh! Git out o’ the way yerself!’ And an 
old lady on top she hollered, and the nigh 
leader got her leg over the traces, and a 
feller with a fancy suit jumped down from 
behind somewhere, lookin’ scared. But the 
girl she just laughed. She was mad, though, 
clear through. Wal, the feller got the trace 
fixed in no time; and the girl says, ‘No; I 
tell ye, I’m goin’ back’; and then the dude 
crawled over on to the box, and she leaned 
down and cut them horses like all possessed, 
and I’m darned if she did n’t make the turn 
as neat as y’ ever see, and run the critters 
right back up the hill, Wilmington way, 
where they come from! Queer, wa’n’t it? 
I must remember to tell Luke about them 
mares. Tlk! Gid-ap, Bill! Gid-ap!” 

As the stage rattled into North Enderby, 
Juletta stood in the shadow of the big 
apple-tree at the end of the garden, placidly 
retwining her sweet-pea tendrils that had 
been loosened by the storm. Colburn vaulted 
the fence and came toward her. She gavea 
cry of pleasure; but when his arms were 
around her, she looked up into his face with 
a sort of rapturous fear. She had forgotten 
that a man’s arms were so strong. Their lips 
met, and she trembled a little. He had never 
kissed her in that way before. But her eyes 
closed slowly, and she put up her lips again. 


LIFE AND SOCIETY IN OLD CUBA. 


FIRST PAPER. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JONATHAN S. JENKINS, AN AMERICAN PAINTER 
OF MINIATURES, WRITTEN IN 1859.! 


THE VOYAGE TO HAVANA, AND FIRST 
IMPRESSIONS. 


LEFT New Orleans for Havana on the 
brig Laura, Captain Delgado, on the first 
day of December [1835]. We had twelve pas- 
sengers,allofanagreeable and companionable 
spirit, which is never more important than on 
a sea-voyage ina sailing-vessel over a tropical 
sea, as an antidote to its many discomforts. 


1 Mr. Jenkins was United States Consul in the Navi- 
gator’s (now Samoan) Islands in 1856. These extracts 
have been selected and edited by his great-nephew, 
Joseph Cooper Boyd, Esq., of Baltimore. 





Our captain was a Spaniard, with much 
of the dolce far niente in his composition. 
His object seemed rather to make us happy 
by courteous manners and good dinners than 
to accomplish a quick passage. I had this in 
mind when I selected a Spanish rather than 
an American vessel, as speed was not so much 
an object with me as comfort. The Ameri- 
can captains are more thorough seamen, and 
possess much more energy and skill than the 
Spanish; just as our people in every occupa- 
tion live more in the future, while the Euro- 
peans live in the present and appropriate 
more of its enjoyments. 

















The good Laura jogged on at a safe pace 
over the quiet waters of the Gulf for several 
days, and no unusual incident disturbed our 
serenity until, one night, we were all aroused 
by an unusual stir on the deck, broken at 
intervals by the drawling song of the mate 
crying the depth at every cast of the line. 
We were on soundings; it was found that 
the vessel had made too much easting, and 
was likely to ground on the Tortugas. Fora 
time we were in great danger of being lost, but 
fortunately discovered our peril soon enough 
to avoid a wreck, and it served as an excite- 
ment to break the monotony of the passage. 

There was now every evidence that we 
had passed into the tropics and would soon 
reach our destination. At night the vast 
sea seemed at intervals to hold its breath, 
and a marked hush ensued, broken only by 
the ripple at the bow now and then, or the 
puffing of the sails. The clear firmament 
seemed deeper and darker, and the stars, 
though brighter and apparently larger, 
looked as if they were set farther back. 
During the day the air was soft and tinted 
with purple and gold, almost opaline, and 
fell upon the sea in a gauzy haze along the 
horizon. I felt as I had never done before. 
All effort, physical or mental, was disagree- 
able, and I was alike charmed into repose 
and resigned to enjoyment. 

At length, on the seventeenth day of De- 
cember, the Laura passed the grim castles 
at the entrance into the harbor of Havana, 
and a scene of enchantment and novelty 
spread itself around us. The shores of my 
own country, the land of modern progress, 
were but a few leagues distant, while here 
I was suddenly back into the midst of the 
middle ages. 

If nothing else brought palpably to your 
senses the fact that you had left “the land 
of the free” behind, the passport system of 
all monarchical countries would be of itself 
sufficient. As is usual, I had procured one 
of these indispensable permits from the 
Spanish consul at New Orleans; but I now 
found that I had to get another permission 
from the office of the captain-general. A 
friend of mine living in Havana obtained 
the additional license for me, and after the 
usual delay at the custom-house, I was per- 
mitted to go my way. Everything was 
strange. The streets were not wider than 
lanes or alleys, and on each side were somber 
stone walls, pierced here and there with 
apertures showing the thickness of the 
walls and the gloomy interior; these were 
windows, but without Venetian shutters or 
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glazed sash, and in their stead grinning 
bars,.so I shuddered to think I was sur- 
rounded by prisons. In some of the houses 
a grilled balcony projected beyond the win- 
dow-opening, so as to look down upon and 
along the narrow street in both directions. 
In some of these a half-dressed girl could 
be seen standing talking with the dashing 
beaux on the street, while the long-bodied 
volante, looking like a huge insect, would 
pass quickly, under the guidance of a gaudily 
dressed calesero. These singular vehicles are 
a necessity because of the narrow streets. 
The dress of the whites was of thin linen, 
white and cool-looking, with a broad straw 
hat. The negro laborers were as near nude 
as decency would permit, and the negro chil- 
dren under ten years of age were entirely so. 

Being a painter of miniatures, my great 
desire was to master the language quickly, 
and to extend the circle of my acquaintance 
as widely as possible. 

I established myself at the house of Mr. 
Fin, a fancy-glass blower, whose exhibitions 
were largely attended by the best classes of 
society in Havana; and in this way I became 
known to hundreds of people in a short time, 
and had the opportunity of hearing the most 
correct Spanish spoken. 

I found the Spanish gentlemen gallant 
and courteous to a fault; but it was almost 
too elaborate and formal to seem sincere, 
and thus lost the impressive grace of gen- 
uine politeness. The ladies were very grace- 
ful, having that confidence and elegance of 
movement which habitual dancing seems to 
confer upon the body; but their mental 
training did not correspond. Their frank 
manners are very winning to a stranger, and 
an American soon feels as if he had known 
them for years. But the style of both sexes, 
however, seems to the observer like the ex- 
hibition of a brilliant formula to which they 
had been trained from childhood until it be- 
came almost natural. Americans are too 
stiff in the joints and puritanical in their 
modes to pretend to an imitation. 

At this time I moved through such a round 
of agreeable society that my life seemed like 
a dream. It becoming known that I was an 
artist, many applications were made to me 
by persons of the most distinguished families 
to give lessons in fancy painting, and thus 
a new and lucrative field of exertion at once 
opened before me. 

I now employed an interpreter. This is a 
regular calling in Havana, and is generally 
filled by intelligent youths, either white or 
mulatto. My interpreter was a native white 
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youth only ten years of age, but exceedingly 
well informed and intelligent for one so 
young. 

I arranged my plans so as to give lessons 
in fancy painting, and began business. The 
rates of tuition were five dollars an hour, at 
which seemingly extravagant price my time 
was constantly occupied. There were other 
teachers of this feminine accomplishment in 
the city giving lessons at less charge, but 
my popularity among the ruling families 
gave me the preference. I cannot account 
for this otherwise than by thinking their 
good favor was due to the influence of my 
guitar. 





A NOBLEWOMAN OF CUBA. 


AMONG my first pupils was the Marchioness 
of Arcos, the representative of one of the 
most ancient noble families in Cuba, and the 
mother of the present (1859) marquis of that 
name. 

This estimable and venerable lady was re- 
garded as one of the best persons in the 
community. Distinguished alike by her so- 
cial elegance and her private virtues, she 
possessed a corresponding influence in the 
community, and might be called the leader 
of society at that time. She was about fifty 
years of age, and so well preserved as to look 
much younger. The maiden name of the 
Marchioness of Arcos was Penalver. At 
twenty years of age she was left a rich widow, 
with two children, a son and daughter. The 
latter ripened intothat rich beauty of woman- 
hood so like the luscious tropical fruits of 
her native land. 

Her brother, the Count of Penalver, owned 
the Bishop’s Garden, one of the most beauti- 
ful resorts near the city. This was once the 
residence of the Bishop Espafia, upon the 
adornment of which he expended large sums 
of money. It is about three miles distant from 
Havana, and is situated in a lovely valley; 
the grounds are extensive, and are shaded 
by mangos, alligator-pear, breadfruit, and 
the stately royal palm. Under these the 
charmed wanderer is startled here and there 
in the turns of the walks by marble statuary. 
A stream of clear water is led in a serpen- 
tine course through this fairy place, to the 
edge of which broad marble steps reach 
down, where the water-lily holds up its 
white flower almost to the hand. Rare trop- 
ical birds gleam through the trees, and a 
spirit of peace seems to rest upon its sylvan 
quiet. It is said to have cost many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

One day, on a visit to the house of the 
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Marchioness of Arcos, I was asked to give 
some music, and she expressed a desire that 
I should hear her grandchildren sing; and 
upon my expressing a similar wish, a day 
was appointed on which I should meet them 
there. 

The day arrived. The boys were brought 
into the room by their father, and the Mar- 
chioness introduced him as her brother, the 
Count of Penalver. The boys sang very 
sweetly. Upon their leaving the house, I 
asked her how it was that her grandchildren 
called her brother “papa,” when he must be 
their great-uncle. “Oh,” said she, “ he is their 
papa, for he married my daughter.” To ac- 
complish this union the Count was forced to 
obtain a dispensation from the Pope. 

The Marchioness was a good linguist, 
speaking French and Italian in addition to 
her own language; but having had German 
teachers, she had a foreign accent. She did 
not attempt to speak English, though she 
had taken lessons for several years, and un- 
derstood the structure of the language. An 
incident fortunate to both of us occurred. 
My interpreter, William, being sick, I went 
alone to her residence. She met me at the 
door of her cabinet, and inquired, as well as 
she was able, for the interpreter. I made 
her understand that he was sick, but that 
I thought that, as she knew a little English 
and I a little Spanish, we could dispense 
with William until he recovered. She thus, 
from necessity, made the effort to speak 
English, and was so successful that we 
continued to instruct each other. This 
noblewoman was anxious to excel her coun- 
trywomen in the acquisition of knowledge, 
and, possessing fine taste, made rapid pro- 
gress, and gave me a high opinion of her cul- 
tivated mind. 

On one occasion I expressed surprise that 
at her time of life she should attempt to 
acquire a foreign language. She replied: 
“If by studying the English language for 
three years I could acquire a sufficient de- 
gree of proficiency to enable me to translate 
one English book into the Spanish, I should 
be compensated.” I begged to know the 
name of that book. She replied: “‘ Paradise 
Lost.’” No circumstance could more em- 
phatically show her enthusiasm and true 
appreciation of the beautiful and good than 
this aspiration. 

Through the friendship of this lady I ob- 
tained as pupils the daughters of the Count 
of Philameno and of other families of the 
nobility, to such an extent that all my hours 
were occupied, with profit.to myself and, I 
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have reason to believe, with benefit to my 
pupils. Being thusintimately connected with 
the young people, I was invited to many en- 
tertainments given by the noble families, 
and was always received as a distinguished 
visitor. The Spanish people hold the art of 
painting in the highest esteem, and rank its 
votaries with princes, as the ancient Greeks 
did with the gods. At these festal reunions 
the good Marchioness of Arcos conversed 
with me in English, much of which I was 
unable to comprehend, but always made 
answer, though it might be at random, so 
that the company present thought she dis- 
played immense talent, and expressed their 
gratification in frequent commendations. It 
is worthy of mention that this lady did not 
use tobacco in any way, which was a dis- 
tinction when all smoked, the most beautiful 
and high-born as well as the fishwoman in 
the market. 

When an acquaintance visits a private 
residence, cigars are handed round on a silver 
salver; if the visitor be an intimate friend, 
one of the young girls of the family, called a 
“doncella,” lights a cigar and giving it a few 
draws to get well lighted, gracefully presents 
it to him. If the guitar is brought in, as 
usually occurs (for there is one in every 
house), and the visitor plays, his cigar is 
kept lighted by the doncella, and at each 
pause in the music she politely hands it to 
the guest. This may occur several times in 
an evening, and this friendly ceremony is 
pleasant enough when the cigar comes from 
the pouting lips of a rich Spanish beauty 
just ripening into womanhood, but in any 
case it must be thankfully accepted. 


ATTACKED BY YELLOW FEVER. 


I FOUND it convenient to change my quar- 
ters, and hired furnished rooms from Miss 
Mary Lyons, who kept a boarding-house. 
This move was not made too soon, as the 
yellow fever broke out soon after, and it 
was of the utmost importance to an unac- 
climated stranger to prepare for it. This 
terrible and annual scourge of all tropical 
countries generally makes its appearance 
about the 10th of May, and soon after be- 
comes epidemic. 

The most prudent plan if you be a stranger 
is to make provision for the attack while you 
are well, by having the nurse spoken to, even 
the doctor engaged to come at the first sum- 
mons, and then have your room in order, with 
every necessary article at hand. When at 
last the “yellow Jack-” fastens on you, as 
VoL. LVI.—94. 
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the Creoles say, “Give your soul to God, your 
body to the doctor, and keep your mind quiet 
and entirely resigned.” My turn was late in 
coming, as I kept well until the 6th of Au- 
gust, attending constantly to my business, 
and hoping from my delicate health, being 
a dyspeptic, that I might escape entirely. I 
fatigued myself greatly sitting up with the 
sick, nine cases having occurred in the house 
up to this time. On the evening of that day, 
being with a pleasant company at the house, 
I sat up until eleven o’clock. When I retired, 
a very uncomfortable sensation about the 
head, with some fever, was manifest. Miss 
Lyons, from her experienced knowledge of 
the early symptoms, pronounced it yellow 
fever. The next morning Dr. Bumstead 
called on me, and said it was a high stage 
of yellow fever. He gave me some medicine, 
and at eight o’clock bled me so profusely 
that I was faint, which alarmed me exceed- 
ingly. Depletion is essential in this disease, 
as the inflammation of the system can be 
quickly reduced in no other way. 

The Marchioness, missing me from her 
usual lesson, sent her majordomo, offering 
to send her own physician, and, if I desired 
it, her confessor to minister to my spiritual 
wants. I returned her my thanks for her 
kind solicitude, but said that my physician 
was a very good one, and that, so far from 
needing a father confessor, I hoped soon to 
resume her lessons. After much suffering 
from extreme debility for several days, I 
gradually became convalescent, and was 
recommended to drink porter, from which I 
experienced the greatest benefit. It is al- 
ways to be preferred to quinine, as there 
are instances of the most deplorable effects 
from the use of this drug in yellow fever. 
No greasy food of any kind should be touched 
by the patient, as it is certain death in this 
curious disease. 


IN AND OUT OF THE CALABOOSE. 


AN unexpected adventure happened to me 
about this time, which resulted in bringing 
me much business in my art. The inmates 
of our boarding-house had frequent reunions 
for music and singing, in which I always 
took part. To one of thesea Captain Granger 
was brought by some friends. This gentle- 
man was subject to fits of insanity, and they 
wished to see if music would not affect him 
beneficially. He was taken to my room, that 
I might play the guitar for him. While theré 
he threw himself on my bed, and seemed to 
be asleep. His friends requested that he 
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should not be disturbed, and after a time 
bade me good night, and left him there. A 
short time after their departure, Captain 
Granger rose up hastily, and rushed into 
the street. I pursued him; but, it being dark, 
he avoided my search, and I found myself 
groping in the street. As it was after eleven 
o'clock, I was very soon arrested by a night 
guard, in obedience to a law of Tacon, then 
captain-general, that any person found in 
the streets after that hour without a lantern 
should be fined a “ half-ounce” and have his 
name published. I was therefore uncere- 
moniously hurried to the guard-house by 
the rough order, “ Vamos!” When I reached 
the station I found quite a number of per- 
sons. The commissary of police was sit- 
ting at the door, strumming on a guitar. 
Much curiosity was evinced at my appear- 
ance. I knew I must weary out the night, 
so I concluded to make myself agreeable, 
and felt satisfied I could make them all my 
friends if I could only get hold of the guitar. 
While making these reflections I suppose I 
looked at the guitar very intently, and so 
attracted the notice of the commissary, who 
handed me the instrument with an air of 
derision, as though he thought I could 
do nothing with it. I took it carelessly, ran 
my fingers smoothly over the strings, and 
finding them out of tune, set them to 
accord, swept them rapidly by way of a 
prelude, and then began to play. The look 
of the commissary changed, and his men 
drew near. The guitar was a good one, and 
it was perfectly responsive to my hand. 
The guard were delighted, and grew loud 
in their encomiums, shouting, “Bravo! 
Bravissimo!” and patting me on the shoulder 
as their admiration increased. They sent 
for a lieutenant who spoke English, who 
asked where I had learned to play so well, 
and seemed surprised when I replied, “In the 
United States.” He said that he had spent 
several years at St. Mary’s College, near 
Baltimore, but had never heard an American 
play so skilfully. They all seemed to be my 
friends, and wished to know the cause of my 
arrest. When I had explained it, the com- 
missary offered me the use of his bed until 
the morning, as he should not want it; or, 
if I chose, I could return to my own house. 
The hour was late, and the bed a superb one 
and very inviting; but I decided to return 
to my own room, and to prevent my rearrest 
one of the guard attended me to my lodg- 
ings. Before I left, they wished to know if 
my calling were to teach music, when I told 
them that it was not, but that I was a minia- 
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ture-painter. This greatly excited their 
curiosity, which caused them to call on me 
the next day. 

This adventure was noised about through 
the whole police force of the city, and my 
studio was visited constantly by them to see 
specimens of my art, and I was employed by 
many of their number, so that in the end my 
arrest brought me a great deal of business. 
I was never afterward disturbed by them, 
having, as it were by tacit consent, a free 
passport. 


A BENEVOLENT TYRANT. 


PrioR to the administration of General 
Tacon in Cuba [who assumed office as Cap- 
tain-General in 1834], particularly during 
the rule of Vivas, society had become so dis- 
organized that neither life, property, nor 
social rights could be said to have any pro- 
tection. Truly “might was right,” and this 
was the only law. The robber, the pirate, and 
the assassin were recognized institutions, and 
none dare oppose them. To right such dis- 
jointed times required unflinching courage, 
stern justice, and a rule approaching oppres- 
sion. All these virtues were found in Gen- 
eral Tacon, as the sequel will show. 

The city of Havana was divided into police 
districts called barrios, over each of which 
a commissary of police had authority, 
arranging and directing the force under 
him. The country was divided into sections 
called partidos, over each of which presided 
an officer called a captain of partido. These 
officers knew their duty so well that every 
abuse could be ferreted out and the offender 
brough? to punishment. To aid them in this 
service, every person, before he could pass 
from one of these divisions to another, was 
obliged to get a passport, and this must be 
countersigned by the captain of every partido 
passed through, thus enabling them to trace 
any one through the whole island. These 
officers were made personally responsible to 
the captain-general for every depredation 
committed in their jurisdiction. To illus- 
trate this, I will give an instance which 
occurred within my knowledge in Havana. 

A young Englishman, clerk in one of the 
large commission-houses, lost his watch. He 
advertised, giving a minute description of it, 
the number, maker’s name, etc., and offered 
a reward for its recovery. General Tacon 
saw this, and sent for the young man. On 
his appearance before him, he said: “I see 
by the papers that you have lost a watch. I 
like the way you care for your property; it 
is an evidence of a business man. You shall 















have it again; call here for it to-morrow 
at ten o’clock.” The commissary of that 
barrio was sent for and informed that the 
article must be forthcoming by ten o’clock 
the next morning, at the risk of his office. 
The watch was brought to General Tacon 
before the appointed time. 

Every person coming into the city from 
the country or a neighboring town is required 
to inform the commissary of the barrio in 
which the hotel at which he stops is situ- 
ated that he is there, under a penalty of 
half an ounce. After the hour of eleven at 
night every one is required to be within 
doors, and these regulations are not relaxed, 
except during the carnival or other holiday. 
The gates of the city are also closed at that 
hour, except when operatic or dramatic per- 
formances are being exhibited at the Tacon 
Theater, which is located outside the walls 
on the Paseo. An amusing incident occurred 
in connection with this regulation. An 
American sea-captain, a powerful and reso- 
lute man, was shut out one night. He came 
to the gate at the head of the Calle Obispo, 
and offered the guard the eighth of a doub- 
loon to let him pass. They could not resist 
the bribe, and Captain Petersen was allowed 
to enter. But asecond guard applied to him 
for more money, which he properly refused, 
and the soldier, having arms in his hand, 
made an attack upon him. Captain Petersen 
seized the-musket, and wrenched it from his 
hands, seeing which, a file of his comrades 
came to his assistance, but Petersen de- 
fended himself with the musket so success- 
fully that he whipped them off, breaking the 
stock of the gun to pieces, and leaving only 
the barrel in his grasp. .Sixty guards from 
the quartel then pursued him, when, thinking 
discretion the better part of valor, he gave 
himself up, and was instantly taken before 
General Tacon. The captain-general ad- 
mired his heroism, and surveying his manly 
person from head to foot for a few moments, 
said: “Captain Petersen, a man capable of 
defeating a file of her Majesty’s soldiers 
single-handed deserves great credit for his 
bravery, but is dangerous to society. You 
must return aboard your vessel every even- 
ing by six o’clock, and be careful not to let 
the sun set on you in this city.” He obeyed 
this order punctually while his vessel lay in 
the harbor, and regarded it as a sort of com- 
pliment to his importance and a recognition 
of his manly character. 

To give the matter more significance, a 
bando, a kind of Spanish edict, was sent out, 
with a squad of soldiers dressed in full uni- 
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form and blowing their trumpets at the 
street corners by way of publication, that 
any person who should thereafter strike a 
soldier should suffer death. 

The only edict issued by General Tacon 
which I remember to have been broken with 
impunity was one forbidding the use of oaths 
upon the public streets. This regulation was 
made at the instance of the pious Mar- 
chioness of Arcos, and the penalty for its 
violation was ten days’ imprisonment with 
ball and chain. A certain word of various 
degrees of bad signification, according to 
the emphasis with which it is pronounced, 
was much employed; and the dogs, horses, 
and cattle in the streets were driven by 
shouting it at them, when their pace was 
at once quickened, so well did they know its 
meaning. The effect of the edict was to 
banish the word also; and while the law was 
observed all business movements on the 
streets were nearly paralyzed, and it was at 
length found necessary to abandon the pro- 
hibition and let them swear as much as they 
pleased. 

New decrees, approved by steady men of 
all occupations, were issued from time to 
time as the abuses of society manifested 
themselves. These salutary changes were 
very obnoxious to the nobility and the un- 
titled aristocracy. During the administra- 
tions of General Tacon’s predecessors in 
office this class of society had used certain 
influences and agencies to accomplish their 
purposes, whether they were the acquisition 
of unlawful gains or tfe silencing of an 
enemy, and no previous ruler had been able 
to control them. 


TACON’S CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE OPPRESSED. 


ONE of Tacon’s first public cares, after his 
appointment, was to visit the state prisons. 
He interrogated every prisoner as to the 
cause of his confinement and the length of 
time he had been there. He found that some 
of them had been imprisoned over twenty 
years, their bodies wasted with wretchedness 
and their minds crushed by despair. Having 
no friends to be interested in their fate, they 
had been forgotten by the world. This was 
a favorite means with the wealthy to rid 
themselves of a debtor or a rival. 

One of these prisoners stated that he had 
been majordomo on the estate of the Count 
of Philameno, who was then auditor of war 
under Tacon. The count owed him six thou- 
sand dollars for services, and to avoid making 
the payment had himimprisoned in the castle. 
Tacon was mortified and surprised, and cau- 
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tioned the man to be sure and tell him the 
truth, for he was determined to investi- 
gate the matter thoroughly. The prisoner 
insisted that what he said was true. There- 
upon Tacon had the Count of Philameno sum- 
moned to meet the prisoner before him the 
next day. As the captain-general had be- 
fore this refused persistently to receive the 
visits or the presents of the nobility, the 
count was flattered by the summons, and 
came at the time appointed, very much 
dressed up, as if upon a visit of ceremony. 
The prisoner was there when he arrived, and 
he started at meeting his victim face to 
face. Tacon, with a stern and searching 
look, asked the count, “Do you know that 
man?” pointing to the prisoner. 

“Yes; I think he was once my major- 
domo,” he replied, with an anxious look. 

“You had him imprisoned, did you?” said 
Tacon, not taking his eyes off him. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“And the cause?” was quickly asked. 

“Because he insulted me, and I am a 
gentleman, and must be protected,” replied 
the count, recovering his courage. 

“That is not the true cause. You owed 
this man six thousand dollars for honest 
services, and had him imprisoned to avoid 
payment. This debt must be paid instantly”; 
and with his pen Tacon calculated the 
amount of the debt, with compound inter- 
est. “This debt must be paid forthwith.” 

The count, evidently surprised and again 
fearful, replied: 

“Your Excellency, I will return home and 
settle with him.” 

“No, sir,” firmly responded General Tacon. 
“Here isa pen. Write to your secretary to 
bring the money here; this matter must be 
disposed of before we separate.” 

The count did as he was ordered, and the 
secretary brought the money. The major- 
domo was paid and released, and then the 
noble was permitted to return home, hum- 
bled, but filled with the bitterest enmity to 
Tacon and his justice. This affair was noised 
abroad, and created a great sensation among 
the nobility, who had heretofore enjoyed per- 
fect impunity in their wrongs to the humble 
classes. 

Tacon was warned of the danger he in- 
curred in thus antagonizing them, as they 
had often procured the removal of his pre- 
decessors for this very reason. He then 
announced that supreme power had been 
conferred on him as the only condition upon 
which he would accept the office of captain- 
general of Cuba, and this announcement 
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brought astonishment and consternation to 
the upper classes. 

The Count of Philameno was not content to 
acquiesce in the just sentence of Tacon, but 
manifested his hatred on different occasions. 
This caused Tacon to issue an order that 
“the count must not hereafter pass the 
threshold of his own house, but must exer- 
cise the duties of his office as auditor of war 
in his residence.” This was rigidly enforced, 
and he remained a close prisoner under this 
order until his death, about two years later. 

Tacon sought in every way to encourage 
the people to make their wrongs known to 
him, and to this end he removed all the re- 
straints and ceremonies with which rulers 
are usually surrounded, and made himself 
accessible to all. The following will serve 
as an illustration. 

A feeble old man walked from a distance 
in the country to the city of Havana to prefer 
a complaint before the captain-general. 

He was instantly admitted to the presence 
of Tacon, and stated that a wealthy neighbor 
had owed him a debt for a long time, and 
had refused to pay him, though he was needy, 
and that his debtor was then in the city; and 
he prayed that the captain-general would 
require the payment of the debt. Tacon 
struck a small bell near him. A guard 
appeared, and he ordered a man of a given 
description to be brought to him, saying 
where he would probably be found. The 
guard disappeared with business celerity, 
and in a short time the wondering planter 
was standing before the searching look of 
Tacon. He feared to equivocate in his pres- 
ence, and admitted the claim.to be just, and 
promised to pay it when he returned home, 
as both himself and the old man lived in the 
same neighborhood. 

“But,” said Tacon, “this old man has 
walked a long way to obtain his rights. He 
must ride home. I will pay the debt of fifteen 
hundred dollars, and you can pay me.” 

The old man went away rejoicing, and 
the uneasy planter could not have Tacon 
for his creditor, so he repaid the money be- 
fore he left the city. 


THE CAPTAIN-GENERAL AS A FORTUNE-TELLER. 


AN amusing anecdote is related of Tacon 
and a celebrated fortune-teller of Havana. 
This seer had great reputation in his 
mystical art, and immense influence over 
the minds and purses of all classes; for 
superstition is a very common infirmity 
there. This impostor was in the interests 
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of the slave-dealers and their captains, from 
whom he received “hard” reasons to turn 
the influence to their benefit. Sailors were 
in the habit of consulting him to learn their 
fortune in going out to Africa on slave ex- 
peditions. The seer always foretold great 
gains and a safe trip. This so encouraged 
them to engage in this business that the 
captains of merchantmen found it difficult 
to obtain seamen, and they complained of 
the evil to Tacon. The general sent for the 
fortune-teller, who seemed flattered by the 
call, thinking his Excellency wished the ser- 
vice of his art. When he appeared, Tacon 
asked: 

“Do you profess to know the future, and 
foretell its events?” 

“Yes, your Excellency”; and he began to 
shuffle his cards, and put himself in a pro- 
phetic attitude, with a serious, profound- 
looking expression of countenance. 

“What do your cards pronounce?” asked 
Tacon, when he seemed to be ready. 

He cut the cards, and began slowly to 
read: “His Excellency is extremely popular 
with all classes, and his horoscope reveals a 
bright future of wealth, power—” here he 
hesitated a moment. 

“Make your story short,” impatiently 
replied Tacon. “I have other matters to 
attend to.” 

“That is all the future reveals to-day,” 
answered the diviner. 

“Not all, perhaps,” said Tacon. “Give me 
your cards. I am a fortune-teller sometimes 
myself.” (Shuffled the cards and cut them.) 
“TI see that you will be breaking stone in 
the Morro Castle in less than an hour, and 
will stay there two years.” 

Tacon ordered the guard to take him 
away and deliver him to the comandante of 
the castle, with an order for his imprison- 
ment for two years at hard labor. 


A CAMPAIGN AGAINST ASSASSINS. 


THERE was another evil of great magni- 
tude with which Tacon was soon obliged to 
grapple. There was a regular band of pro- 
fessional assassins who were an instrument 
of terrible force in the hands of the upper 
and wealthy classes for purposes of revenge 
and gain. For a doubloon a lover could have 
his rival put out of the way, an erring woman 
her paramour, or a debtor his importunate 
creditor. Tacon was not unprepared for this. 
He was well informed of their operations, 
and had a list of many of the assassins. This 
class of wretches were principally of that 
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vicious race of half-breeds called “Chinos,” 
one fourth negro and three fourths Span- 
iard, combining the merciless cruelty of the 
black race with the revengeful cunning of 
the Spanish. They loved blood as does a 
bloodhound, and possessed the untiring per- 
tinacity of the beagle, and for a little money 
would take the life of the most innocent 
person. 

A young midshipman of the Spanish navy 
was sitting at home one evening about dusk, 
conversing with his sister. It being warm, 
the house was open, and a Chino assassin 
walked stealthily into the room, and with a 
blow drove a knife into his breast. He fell, 
and died in a few moments, so sure had been 
the stroke with their peculiar weapon, called 
a punal. 

The wretch was arrested and cast into 
prison for trial; but when called for he was 
not there, and Tacon sent for the mayor de 
plaza to inquire into the reason for his escape. 
This officer, mistaking the character of 
Tacon, and thinking he was like his prede- 
cessors, confessed that he had let him go. 

“For what reason, and by what author- 
ity?” inquired Tacon. 

“T am the mayor de plaza, and as such 
have the authority which I have exercised 
before,” replied the officer. 

“And I am captain-general of Cuba,” 
promptly responded Tacon. “As you have 
let him escape, you must take his place, 
and I will hold you in prison while I am in 
power.” 

He ordered his guards to take him away 
to the Morro Castle, where he remained 
eighteen months, when, being about to die, 
his friends were granted the liberty of taking 
him to his home, where he died. This man 
had held his»office during the rule of Vivas, 
and had sold liberty to the most desperate 
pirates, robbers, and assassins, and thus had 
grown Very rich. 

These malefactors could commit any 
crime, and if they had enough money would 
be set at liberty in a week after their im- 
prisonment, to renew their ravages on the 
community. 

One of the most powerful and prominent 
nobles on the island at the time of Tacon’s 
arrival was the Marquis of Casacalbo. This 
gentleman was highly accomplished, pos- 
sessing all the showy graces of the man of 
society. He was handsome in person, pleas- 
ing in manners, and had held high places in 
the government of Cuba. 

Tacon early sought an interview with him, 
and frankly informed him that he had learned 
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that he (the marquis) was the compadre of 
all the assassins in Havana. 

“Yes,” said he; “it is true, general, that 
I am; but it is the fault of the king that I 
am so. When an unfortunate man appeals 
to me for his life, my heart is too large and 
generous to refuse him that boon.” 

“What is past is past,” dryly replied 
Tacon; “for the future look well to your- 
self.” 

Rather more than a year after this inter- 
view, a file of guards presented themselves 
at the residence of the Marquis of Casacalbo, 
which was in the vicinity of the city. The 
officer ordered him, in the name of his Ex- 
cellency, to appear at the palace. The Mar- 
quis consented, and said he would come after 
his breakfast. 

“No,” replied the officer; “you must go 
now with me. My orders are to bring you, 
dead or alive, before the captain-general.” 

He obeyed very reluctantly; and upon his 
appearance in the audience-chamber, Tacon 
investigated the charge against him, and 
said: 

“T give you two weeks to settle your af- 
fairs; then you must be banished to the 
island of Porto Rico.” 

“For how long?” asked the marquis. 

“As long as I am governor of Cuba,” 
replied the stern Tacon. 

The marquis knew there was no hope of 
change in the decision, so made his arrange- 
ments, and went into exile; but his mortifi- 
cation and distress became so excessive that 
they brought on an attack of sickness which 
resulted in his death before Tacon’s rule 
ceased. 

This nobleman was not only distinguished 
for the manners of a high-bred gentleman, 
but for his amiable traits of character and 
many generous acts. 

Tacon issued a bando exhorting all good 
citizens to expose hired murderers without 
fear, as he would take care that they should 
be put away so that the informers could not 
be harmed by them; and further, in order 
more certainly to point who they were or to 
disarm them, he decreed that no one should 
carry a knife with a blade of more than two 
inches in length, except sailors on duty, who 
should wear their sheath-knives at the side 
openly. 

Another shame to a civilized community 
which he rooted out was the public exposure 
of the person in the streets by vulgar people. 
This indecency had gradually grown into a 
custom; and as only males, low classes of 
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the streets in the day, it was regarded with 
comparative indifference. Tacon set his face 
against it, and visited upon the offender ten 
to fourteen days of hard labor breaking 
stone. The aggregate of work done in this 
way was immense, and is a measure of the 
evil and its prompt punishment; for with the 
stone thus prepared Tacon had the streets 
of the city macadamized where before a vol- 
ante would stick in the mud, and extended 
this sort of paving five miles out into the 
country along a public drive to Puente 
Grande. This corps of offenders were called 
“Tacon’s lapidarians,” and to be seen among 
them was the most degrading punishment. 
In this wise manner he made the evils of 
society minister to its benefit. 


TACON AND THE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


Every public exhibition in the island, from 
the opera to the smallest raree-show, is re- 
quired to give a benefit once a month, and 
the day is usually Sunday, and the beneficiary 
the orphan-asylum. The fund thus obtained 
provides a dowry of five hundred dollars for 
each of the girls in this benevolent establish- 
ment, which is given them on the day of 
their marriage. 

The asylum was a great favorite with 
Tacon, who would license any proper ex- 
hibition if there was a probability of aiding 
these beneficiaries. One was the“ industrious 
flea” display, the insects being harnessed and 
drawing a tiny coach. Another case was 
that of a balloonist who sold tickets to the 
amount of several thousand dollars. His 
balloon having failed to rise, in order to 
appease the popular clamor Tacon seized 
the money and gave it to the orphan-asylum, 
and imprisoned the balloonist until the ex- 
citement had abated, when he was liberated. 
A douceur of a doubloon a head on a cargo 
of slaves was once brought by a successful 
slaving-house to Tacon, who indignantly re- 
fused it, but on second thought gave it to 
the orphan-asylum to increase its charitable 
fund. 

It is a matter of history that nearly all 
his predecessors, and particularly General 
O’Donnell since, amassed large fortunes 
from this source. It was a well-understood 
bribe to the rulers to cause them to shut 
their eyes to this violation of the laws. 


FRUIT LOST AND PRESERVED. 
IN the autumn, being in delicate health, I 
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tered the deck of the brig Harriet Brainerd, 
which I loaded with an adventure of tropical 
fruits for Savannah, and expected with a 
quick passage to “make a good thing of 
it.” Ten days of warm, calm weather de- 
layed the vessel, and this was succeeded by 
a violent gale of wind and rain, and for 
several days we were in constant fear of 
being lost. The bulwarks of the brig being 
high, the sea filled the decks, and the cap- 
tain, fearing she would founder, ordered a 
sluiceway to be cut in them. Through this 
opening my whole venture of fruit was 
washed away, oranges, pineapples, lemons, 
etc., dancing over the waves as far as the 
eye could see. 

Much of this fruit was presented to me 
by my lady pupils, among them the Mar- 
chioness of Arcos, from whose estate much 
of the best had been carefully gathered. I 
asked her what I might bring her in return 
for her kindness, and she replied: 

“T would prefer some peaches.” 

“Some peaches?” I rejoined. “I fear they 
will not remain sound.” 

“Oh, yes,” said my lady; “I sent some very 
delicate fruit to the Queen of Spain by coat- 
ing each piece with wax, and you can do the 
same for me.” 

“T will try, my lady. Everything is pos- 
sible in the service of beauty,” was the in- 
voluntary reply. 

As this process may be of interest, I will 
explain it. Take a vessel of water warm 
enough to melt the wax and cause it to float 
on the surface like a thin pellicle. A peach 
or other kind of fruit dipped gently into 
this will be coated over so entirely as to ex- 
clude the air, and it eannot decay. In this 
way I succeeded in taking «o the marchioness 
nearly a bushel of peaches, greatly to her 
delight. They were divided into small par- 
cels, and distributed among her friends as a 
great rarity. 

These were, it was thought, the first ripe 
peaches ever sent to Cuba. I have since 
practised this method of keeping fruits in 
other countries, particularly in the South 
Sea Islands, where I spent much time. 


BURIAL CUSTOMS. 


THE chief cemetery of Havana is the Campo 
Santo. To obtain the burial of a stranger 
in this Catholic cemetery, it is necessary to 
bring a certificate that the deceased person 
was a Catholic. This a gentleman named 
Tiernan would generally do for a foreigner, 
and for an increased gratuity get the priest 


to sprinkle the corpse with holy water. This 
necessary ceremony over, the body was 
placed in a hired coffin, and borne to the 
cemetery in a hearse, thence to the grave 
by six stout negro pall-bearers, who were 
fantastically dressed in knee-breeches and 
cocked hat. At the grave some friend slit 
up every article of grave-clothes with a 
knife, in the presence of the company, to 
prevent thieves from disturbing the body to 
get those articles. The corpse was then 
taken out of the hired coffin, and placed in 
the grave, where it was scarcely decomposed 
before the grave-digger would throw it up 
to make room for another occupant. All 
the hearses have odd mottos on their sides. 
One of these is: “ Look for me to-morrow— 
you will not find me.” 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


I SPENT about three weeks on estates in the 
neighborhood of Simonal, taking miniatures 
of the daughters and wives of the planters. 
I found them extremely kind, and their 
manners gay and frank. This is very charm- 
ing to the stranger, and at once puts the 
most diffident at ease. The first estate I 
visited was owned by Mr. Chatrang, formerly 
of Charleston, South Carolina. His wife, 
being told that I had been a resident of 
that State, interested herself in my behalf 
among her friends. She was very accom- 
plished and really talented, and loved the 
fine arts, painting in oil with great merit. 
They had a neighbor, named Sarasang, hav- 
ing a son who, like his father, had a great 
fondness for music, both being good ama- 
teurs. Mr. Sarasang was very wealthy, 
working about four hundred slaves on his 
estate, where he dispensed an elegant hos- 
pitality. The musical habits of father and 
son were very much to my taste, and here 
I was quite happy, often joining with my 
guitar in their home concerts. 

In the vicinity was a parroquia, or country 
church, with usually a small congregation, 
except on some fiesta, when all the sur- 
rounding population were expected to turn 
out in holiday dress for merriment. On New 
Year’s eve, one of these grand occasions, I 
was requested to join the choir, which then 
consisted of Sarasang, senior, violinist; Baron 
St. George and Sarasang, junior, flutists; 
and myself with the accordeon. The volun- 
tario was performed on a hand-organ, one of 
which is used to aid the worship in every 
country church in Cuba. This over, Mr. 
Sarasang, the choir-leader, asked that I 
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would play en solo the two waltzes I had 
rendered at his residence. I did so, giving 
a musical medley of “The Bavarian Broom- 
Girl,” and closing with “Yankee Doodle.” 
This gave great satisfaction, as the airs were 
new to the Cubans, and they brought agree- 
able remembrances of home to a number of 
invalids and their friends who had come 
over from San Pedro de Hudson, a health 
resort. After the services were over, I was 
asked to render again the piece with the 
beautiful symphony they had so much ad- 
mired. I then played “Strike the Cymbal,” 
and all the gentlemen accompanied, with 
great effect. 


WILD LANDS AND COFFEE-PLANTING. 


Mr. GEORGE DE WOLFE, an American, had 
established a large sugar-estate in this neigh- 
borhood; and the history of this settlement 
gives some information as to how wild lands 
are taken up in Cuba. 

These lands are valued, other things being 
equal, according to the distance from the 
embarcadero, or river-landing, where the pro- 
duce of the surrounding estates is shipped 
to market. The settler seeks the owner of 
a piece of land he desires. It is then valued 
by the caballeria (thirty-three and one third 
acres), upon which sum the settler pays six 
per cent. annually to the owner; and at any 
time thereafter he has the privilege of pur- 
chasing the property in fee upon paying the 
owner the amount of the original appraise- 
ment. This is called “tributing” lands, and 
most estates are begun in this way. The 
interest upon the appraised value is not 
payable during the first three years after the 
settlement is begun, and these are termed 
“dead years.” The reason is that the cof- 
fee-trees do not bear, nor does the cane 
crop begin to pay, before three years are 
past; and this time is regarded as prepara- 
tory outlay without income, and in a spirit 
of justice it has become the custom to 
exempt these years from charge. This is 
manifestly the most advantageous way to 
begin a plantation. Beside this, if the planter 
has a few thousands of dollars, he goes to a 
slave-dealer, makes a purchase of negroes, 
paying down one half of the purchase-money 
in cash, and a credit of three or four years 
is extended upon the remainder. 

These are great advantages in establishing 
an estate in Cuba; and in this manner Mr. 
De Wolfe began with small means, and built 
up a handsome property in a few years. 

The first work in settling a coffee-plan- 
tation is to clear away the undergrowth. 


The coffee-berry, containing two seeds each, 
is then planted in the shade of the larger 
trees, as the young coffee-plants are so deli- 
cate at first that the unobstructed power of 
the sun would destroy them. 

The second year the coffee-plantation is 
laid out in rows intersecting each other at 
right angles, with broad alleys between. As 
the young coffee-trees grow stronger, the 
forest-trees are thinned away; and on lands 
wanting these, mangos, orange, or plantains 
are planted at intervals along the rows, while 
mingled with them are pomegranates, Cape 
jasmine, lemon, and many fragrant flowering 
shrubs. When all these display their many- 
colored blossoms, and give forth their spicy 
odors, the delight and beauty of a cafetal are 
beyond description. The coffee-tree is kept 
headed in by pruning the extremities of the 
longer branches, that the fruit may be easily 
reached in every part of the top. At all 
seasons the plantations of coffee exhibit 
every state of fruit development, buds, blos- 
soms, and green and ripe fruits appearing 
on the trees at the same time. The blossom 
is snow-white and very fragrant, while the 
ripe berry is scarlet in color, much like a 
morello cherry, and when mature enough to 
pick grows dark liké a blackheart. After 
the berries are gathered they are thinly 
spread over a ecadero. This is a piece of 
masonry raised a little above the surface of 
the ground, one side being higher than the 
other to give a tilted surface so that the 
rain-water flows off by the lower edge. These 
areinclined toward the sun sothat the freshly 
gathered berries may dry rapidly, to hasten 
which the berries are frequently stirred with 
a wooden rake. The fruit is thus made 
ready for the mill, which is like our bark- 
mills, and hulls the berries, taking off the 
outer skin and freeing the grains of coffee; 
these are then taken to the picking-tables, 
where the old men, women, and children 
separate the various qualities, These pickers 
acquire great dexterity in discerning at a 
glance the grades in the heap; and though 
each grain has to pass through their fingers, 
and to look at them it seems a very tedious 
process, yet in a day they will pick over a sur- 
prising -quantity. If some “cute” Yankee 
should invent a machine to select the quali- 
ties of coffee, the happy idea would make 
his fortune, and cheapen the price of coffee, 
as the gin has cheapened cotton and thus 
put a shirt upon many a naked back. The 
selected coffee is put in bags and sent to 
market. In the springtime these caffetals 
are a very paradise of sweets. 


(To be continued.) 














AN ISLAND OF NEW ENGLAND. 
BY GUSTAV KOBBE. 


WITH PICTURES BY JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


T sometimes hap- 
pens, in this ever- 
changing America of 
ours, that a bit of 
country, almost as it 
once was when the old 
Cabots or Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold first 

- found it, still exists, 
preserved by a succes- 
sion of single owners 
from the general for- 
est devastation which 
has followed more divided proprietorship. 
Such is the island, hardly a mile’s distance 
from one of the most picturesque parts of 
the coast of New England, which retains its 
Indian name, Naushon, said by some to mean 
“The Isle of the Blest.” The native deer are 
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THE MANSION HOUSE. 


still to be found there, only kept from the rule 
of the survival of the fittest by a few hunts 


every autumn. Many noted people have 
joined in these hunts, which were features 
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of the autumn on the island even before it 
became the property of the present owners. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, at one time of 
his life a frequent visitor to the island, rarely 
missed one of them. Among his poems in 
the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table” may 
be found several which owe their inspiration 
to his visits to the island. 


Science suspending her Habeas corpuses 
While I was shooting or looking at porpoises, 


as he himself writes. The same poem in- 
cludes his famous pun: 


And if I sit where the bumpers are bubblin’ 
While I am looking—each cork seems a Dublin. 


Many a hunt dinner was enlivened by a 
song from this most genial of poets; and 
when, many years ago, the sterling old “ gov- 
ernor” of the island, who had been his first 
host, died, he penned that noble threnody, 
“The Last Look,” beginning: 


THE EDGE OF THE WOOD. 
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Behold—not him we knew! 
This was the prison which his soul looked through, 
Tender, and brave, and true. 


So it is that we owe to this island one of the 
most beautiful as well as several of the wit- 
tiest poems in our language. 

The island still boasts most of its natural 
beauty, and the present proprietor has la- 
bored to restore such ravagesas man has been 
guilty of, though fortunately there seems to 
have been but one gross instance of violence. 
This was about 1825, when the heirs of Gov- 
ernor Bowdoin owned the island. The heirs 
were minors, and the wiseacres who admin- 
istered the estate thought the island might 
be made to yield an income if its wood were 
cropped. There being no provision in the 
will for cutting, they obtained permission 
from the legislature, which at the same time 
appointed a militia general to see that the 
rights of the heirs were guarded. Men were 
hired, houses built, and fifteen hundred acres 
of fine old treesfelled. Asaresult the market 
was overstocked, and at the settlement of the 
account it was found that through the trans- 
action the estate had incurred an indebt- 
edness of fifteen hundred dollars, and had 
lost fifteen hundred acres of fine woodland. 

The island is one of a considerable group, 
all of which retain their Indian names, so 
far as these are pronounceable by the 
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HADLEY HARBOR, LOOKING OUT. 


Anglo-Saxon. There are three Indian tradi- 
tions relating to it, which have been pre- 
served by Wait Winthrop, son of John, 
who owned it at the beginning of the last 
century. The first states that the house on 
the east end of the island was raised, “ye 
Indians say, before ye English came to 
America”—in which statement I should 
say there was more Indian than truth. 
The second tells how the Indians on the 
mainland, being at enmity with those on 
the island, persuaded the “devell” to throw 
a rattlesnake on to the latter. The snake 
“increas’t much,” and a squaw was “bit.” 
The third relates that while the “devell” 
was building a bridge from the main to 
one of the smaller islands, a crab caught 
him by the finger, whereupon he threw the 
crab toward an island twenty miles distant, 
where crabs now breed. 

This Wait Winthrop had a disposition fit 
for a recluse life in his island home. When 
he set out for it, he wrote in his journal: “I 
am now this present year, 1702, twenty-one 
years of age, and in all my life hitherto have 
never found a true friend, one yt I could 
trust.” A Puritan pessimist at one-and- 
twenty! The old Winthrop deed, a fine 
specimen of “indenture,” hangs in the island 
mansion. The “consideration” for which 
the Indians originally parted with the prop- 
erty consisted of a red coat and some beads! 
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The best method of improving a spot 
of such natural beauty is to leave it alone; 
and this the present proprietor does most 
thoroughly, especially as he finds that ex- 
perts disagree on artificial means. One of 
those he consulted was a lumberman who 
knew something of tree culture; but as 
soon as he entered the woods the man of 
business overcame the arboriculturist, and 
he exclaimed enthusiastically: “Cut them 
down! Cutthemdown! They’re just a good 
marketable size!” The other, a noted land- 
scape-gardener, advised that every tree on 
this five-thousand-acre estate be trimmed— 
a proceeding which would likely extend 
through several generations, and then have 
to begin all over again. Fortunately the 
owner left nature to herself. So intent is he 
upon preserving the natural beauty of the 
island that the roads over it are clearly 
defined only where this is absolutely neces- 
sary. Wherever they leave the woods, and 
wind in and out among and over the mounds 
of turf and rock which add so much to the 
varied attractiveness of the landscape, they 
are marked only by a few slight streaks of 
brownish paint upon an occasional rock or 
stone, hardly noticeable unless one is on the 
lookout for them. 

Among former old residents of the island 
a story was current that the mansion was 
haunted. It was only just finished in 1813 by 
“Governor” B., and furnished from England, 
when, so the story goes, one day, just before 
dinner, the governor told the family to wait 
for him, went up-stairs, and, not returning, 
was sought, and found dead in his chair. The 
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wife, startled out of all thought but that. of 
getting away from the island as soon as pos- 
sible, left things just as they were, and tradi- 
tion says that the table remained untouched. 
The house was shuttered closely and left 
for seven years to the tender mercies of mice 
and mold. At the end of that time an agent 
was sent to open the place. But a crop of 
tales had arisen, and had spread all about the 
country-side. From the mainland parties 
came to inspect the haunted house. “The 
governor had said the family were to await 
his coming for seven years, and now the time 
had come”; “lights were seen,” “noises 
heard,” etc. The whole paraphernalia of a 
ghost-story were at the disposal of a yarn- 
spinner. Mischievous farm-hands who had 
access to the house hid themselves therein, 
after tempting two unfortunates to spend 
the night there, and when those poor fellows 
were quaking in terror, the hidden friends 
sounded a gong and sent them flying to the 
farm, firm believers in the ghost; and so on 
endlessly. 

The nearest approach to the appearance 
of a veritable ghost was when Mr. Stanton, 
Lincoln’s Secretary of War, visited the island. 
He occupied the haunted room, but had not 
heard of the ghost—so he said, or was said to 
have said. He was awakened by the door 
slowly opening and some one hobbling about 
as if bumping the floor with a cane. This 
continued some time, then ceased suddenly. 
The room was too dark to see the intruder, 
nothing further occurred, and the Secretary 
at last slept. 

He said nothing at the time, and so missed 
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the explanation, 7. e., that the door of the 
haunted room, from a very ancient latch not 
catching well, had a trick of opening, and 
underneath the room visited by the ghost of 
the governor was one haunted by mosqui- 
tos, the human inhabitants whereof were 
wont to rise and rap the walls with slippers, 
when the pest became too bad for sleep. 

Mr. Stanton may have heard 
the ghost—we leave it to the 
reader to decide. 

Half-way along the south 
shore of the island there is 
a famous cove, with a light- 
house and keeper’s dwelling and 
a farm-house, and there is an- 
other farm-house at the west 
end. From the eastern end, 
where the mansion and other 
residences stand, to the cove is 
four miles, and from there to 
the western end three, so that 
there are great reaches of for- 
est and wild land, where the deer 
roam at large, between the hu- 
man habitations. These, there- 
fore, hardly mar the natural 
aspect of the island, and the 
solitude—one of its chief charms 
—is practically unbroken. 

Few estates can boast the 
varied beauty of the island, 
which unites in a rare degree 
sea-shore and upland. The wa- 
ters between the group and the 
mainland are _ picturesquely 
streaked and eddied by the tide 
rush, here being one of the narrow 
entrances to the bay. The rocky 
shore of the main, and the beacon 
on the promontory, form a fit- 
ting background for these rest- 
less waters. Between the prin- 
cipal island and its several islets 
are pretty waterways over which 
it is delightful to row or pad- 
dle, except in certain narrow pas- 
sages where the tide sometimes makes a veri- 
table sloping plane of water, and you have to 
pull, paddle, or pole your boat literally up-hill. 
Coming out from one of these narrow passages 
between wooded shores, late one afternoon, we 
saw a low point, with just one fantastic cedar 
darkly outlined against the sky. It was slack 
water, perfectly calm, and the air so still that 
you could hear the faint tinkle of the bell- 
buoy in the narrows.’ Just as we emerged 
from the passage, three blue herons flew low 
over the water from one of the wooded shores 
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to the point. If we had been a thousand miles 
from civilization, the solitude could not have 
been deeper; and the noiseless flight of the 
heron gave it an air of mystery. But presto, 
change! a moment later we were out on the 
Sound, with itsshimmering sails and itssmoky 
steamers, a procession of coasters hardly 
equaled on any other reach of the Atlantic. 
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THE OLD SASSAFRAS TREE, KNOWN AS THE EMERSON TREE. 


Once in the woods beyond the clearing on 
which the mansion stands, it is easy to real- 
ize why the island should have been one of 
William Morris Hunt’s favorite haunts, and 
why Emerson loved to dream within its 
shadowy retreats. 

The woods have distinct characteristics of 
their own. It must be remembered that here 
is a forest on the-very edge of the ocean, and 
not composed of stunted pines and cedar, or 
of scrub-oak, but of trees such as we are 
accustomed to see inland. This confirms the 
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statements of our early writers concerning 
the forests along our coasts. These woods 
have not been devastated, and still stand inall 
their beauty, the fallen leaves of each season 
still further enriching the soil and strength- 
ening the growth of timber. The rest of our 
coast has not fared so well; and hence, when 
we are told that the barren swales of sand on 
which we stand were the home of an ancient 
forest, we have doubts. But here is living 
proof of the lofty beauty of our coast be- 
fore civilization began its attack upon it. 
Here, too, we are reminded of the Norse- 
man’s reputed landfall upon this coast— 
Vineland. For, besides numerous other 
grape-vines, the island forest boasts one 
which, having climbed the trunk of one of 
the tallest trees of the island, has spread its 
tendrils from branch to branch of this and 
neighboring trees, until it actually forms a 
roof over nearly half an acre of woodland 
floor. The day I stood beneath it, every leaf 
was fluttering, so that the glints of sunshine 
fairly rippled over the deep, soft covering of 
fallen leaves. The hollow was filled with a 
woodsy fragrance. It was a place fit for the 
elves todance of a moonlight night. For here, 
in the “ Alhambra,” as it is called, with an 
orchestra of crickets, katydids, and tree- 
toads, they might hold festival unseen, ex- 
cept perhaps by some astonished deer. Nor 
would they leave a footprint on the springy 
mold to betray their trysting-place. It is 
delightful in this forest, where all the fallen 
leaves, except those the wind has blown 
away, have remained, no one can say for 
how many centuries, to lift this mold by its 
dry top, and see layer after layer grow richer 
and moister, until it becomes a deep-brown 
muck and gives forth the same earthy aroma 
that rises from a valley after a heavy rain. 
Soon after entering these shadowy woods 
I noticed an effect produced by the nearness 
of the ocean. We were at the bottom of a 
hollow, where the trees grew straight and 
tall; but as I looked about me, following the 
sides of the hollow up, I observed that the 
trees immediately about me grew no taller 
than the top of the hollow. They were tall 
because their growth started from the very 
bottom; and by just so much as the other 
trees were rooted higher along the sides of 
the hollow, by just so much they were shorter 
than those rooted in the depths. All growth 
was checked at the top of the holiow. Nota 
tree-tuft protruded above it. Those trees 
which grew near the top, where the wind 
could dive in upon them, were like the cedars 
you see in the sand hollows along a beach. 
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Their branches had been blown on so long 
from one direction that they all grew to lee- 
ward. I climbed up and sat on what I may 
call the windward rail of this hollow, and 
could see that the wind, sweeping over it, 
had checked all growth, leaving an almost 
level circle of tree-tops. So much sway, at 
least, his Majesty the Atlantic holds over 
this forest retreat, through his viceroy the 
wind. 

Not far from here are the large spreading 
black oak named after General Sherman, and 
two fine beeches dedicated to General and 
Mrs. Grant. The Sheridan Path, leading to 
the oak bearing this soldier’s name, might 
be a mountain trail, yet a few rods in another 
direction you gain a view of the Sound. 

Sheridan took his last ride on the island. 
When his host had last seen Sheridan he 
was a light, dashing young officer. Naturally 
supposing that the hero of the famous ride 
from Winchester, and one of the greatest of 
cavalry generals, would prefer the saddle to 
the cushion, he had had the horses saddled. 
Sheridan, whose weight had increased con- 
siderably, rather demurred at riding, saying 
he had not’ been astride a horse for years, 
but finally mounted. It proved his last mount. 

Though Hunt came here for rest, he was 
irresistibly attracted by the beauty of these 
woods, and painted several passages in them. 
Among them is an old tree, a bit of fallen 
wall, and a glimpse of the open from under 
the trees. Through the leafy arch to one 
side you can look out upon a reach of blue 
water. 

Not long after emerging from under this 
arch, we came to a cleft running down to the 
shore. It is rough and rocky, with stunted, 
wind-blown trees, a dun, autumnal coloring 
giving added significance to the name—the 
Witches’ Glen. 

But the most exquisite passage on the 
island isCathedral Path. Theroad here leads 
through a hollow where beeches spread their 
Gothic branches from smooth, slender, col- 
umn-like trunks. Some of the larger trees 
in the hollow form the nave of the cathedral, 
the road leading through it like a broad aisle. 
On the sloping sides are the galleries, a clus- 
ter of small trees on the edge standing up as 
straight and slender as organ-pipes;and there 
is always music in this sanctuary. A little 
farther on is the chantry of this forest 
cathedral—a smaller hollow, with the same 
effects upon a diminutive scale. 

Soon we emerged from the forest upon the 
low shore at the head of the principal cove. 
Here are the remains of a small Revolution- 











ary water-battery, and a little farther back 
in the woods is the magazine. A Hessian 
officer relates in his diary that the British, 
uponlanding on the island, were met by a man 
and a little girl, the man bearing a flag of 
truce, the little girl an egg in token of confi- 


dence. When the egg was accepted, she held. 


out her right hand with a kiss. 

The cove is an important haven for coast- 
wise shipping. When vessels cannot stem 
the head wind and tide of the Sound, they 
put in here. As many as 193 large sail 
have been counted after a blow; and during 
one year 12,000 vessels were in the Cove, 
making it for that year the fifth port of the 
country. Back of the Cove is a small grave- 
yard, mostly sailors’ graves. Some are marked 
only by oar-spoons stuck in the ground. But 
this was doubtless the best the former ship- 
mates of the dead could do for them. It 
was the first harbor they had made, and 
they put in only for the hasty burial, think- 
ing it a snugger haven than the bottom of 
the sea. Occasionally a relative has visited 
the spot afterward and put up a headstone. 
One not very large, over the grave of Ithneal 
Hill, is spoken of in the epitaph as “ this small 
tribute of respect.” The epitaph of a Captain 
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TREES NAMED FOR PRESIDENT AND MRS. CLEVELAND. 


Loring, whose body was brought in here in 
1788, reads: 


Loring, in all the pride of life, 
Hath quit this brittle clay; 

And calmly steered his single bark 
To yonder world of day. 


But the most pathetic grave on the island 
is in the very heart of the forest. It is a 
little mound—the last resting-place of a 
child. A headstone, half rotted away, lies 
beside it. Only a few letters—not enough to 
disclose the identity of the dead—can be 
deciphered. What a strange burial-place, to 
reach which one must break through thickets 
and traverse swamps, as if some one, having 
buried here his last hope, had laid it as far 
from himself as possible! 

Beyond the cove, toward the western 
end of the island, is the French Water- 
ing-Place, another spot with Revolutionary 
associations. For from this little pond, 
fended by only a ribbon of sand from the 
Sound, D’Estaing’s fleet obtained water. 
Not far from the extreme western end is a 
pretty lake with wooded shores. 

The beauty of the island is thus most 
varied. From its shores you can look out 
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upon a bay on one side and a sound on the 
other, and then ramble on through forests 
along paths that seem to lead into the very 
heart of the mountains. There is smooth, 
sunny upland, too. Every now and then you 
have a glimpse of deer bounding through 
the woods, or standing on some hill-top, 
silhouetted against the sky, then suddenly 
vanishing as they take alarm. 

The deer are still hunted on the island, 
and it is to be hoped the hunters have better 
luck now than in the early days, when, as 
Holmes puts it: 


The second day now blazed away 
Each double-barrelled hero; 

They made the number up to ten— 
If ten be one and zero. 


However, bad hunting luck seems to be 
the lot of poets who visit this island; for one 
of these, of a later day than Holmes, has 
celebrated his erring aim in these stanzas: 


“THE MAN WHO MISSED THE MARK.” 


Since first the music of the hound 
And the hunter’s horn rang clear, 

Poets have vied the praise to sound 
Of him who killed the deer 


My merry song is not the old, 
For shooting goes by luck; 
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My hero is the hunter bold 
Who missed the bounding buck. 


No pang for him in all the day, 
No stain on stone or grass; 

He took his “stand,” and he had his play: 
Heard the calling chorus pass; 


Saw the antlered deer go leaping by 
With a flight like a wingéd bliss; 

He fired, as he blinked his frightened eye— 
He fired, but he fired to miss! 


Not death he gave from the barrel bright, 
But life in the deep woods dark; 

My wreath of laurel is twined to-night 
For the man who missed the mark! 


Then a merry song—but not the old, 
For winning goes by luck; 

My hero is the hunter bold 
Who never killed a buck! 


There is also a memento of Whittier on 
the island, in these lines of his on a sun 
dial at the mansion: 


With warning hand I mark time’s rapid flight, 
From life’s glad morning to its solemn night. 
Yet through the dear God’s love I also show 
There ’s light above me, by the shade below. 


The gentle spirit breathing through these 
lines seems to float like-a benediction over 
this fair island. 
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X1.— Wherein is told how Frangois baits a crab- 
trap with the Man of the Wart. 


ee had never before so carefully 
inspected his landlady. She was seated at 
a table, about to drink a cup of cocoa. The 
room, the table, the little well-swept hearth, 
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“aT INTERVALS HE WATCHED NO. 33 BIS.” 


were all as clean as care and work could keep 
them. The woman herself was no less neat 
than her surroundings, yet she seemed one 
who belonged to the sties of the Cité’s lowest 
life. There was something strangely feline 
in the combination of animal appearance 
with the notable cleanliness of her patched 






























clothes, her person, and her abode. Her back, 
bent forward from the waist, and rigid, 
forced her to turn her head up and to one 
side to attain a view of the face of man. 
The same need kept her red eyes wide open. 
The disease which caused this distortion had 
ceased to be active. It had scarcely affected 
her general health. Like many of those who 
have suffered from the more common forms of 
the disease which makes the hunchback, she 
possessed amazing strength. Z 

Now, as Frangois stood hesitating, watch- 
ful, she sat at table before him, intent on 
her meal, looking here or there for bread, 
salt, or sugar, her head swaying from side to 
side. 

“Tf she were to bite a man, he would be 
as good as dead,” murmured the thief. 
“What is it she is like? Ah, ’t is the vipers 
in the wood of Fontainebleau. Bonjour, 
maman,” he cried gaily, as he went in. 

Taken by a sharp surprise, she gripped at 
her two sticks on the table, but missed 
them. They fell clattering, and her shaky 
hands dropped on her lap. She lacked not 
courage. As she sat crouched, the bald 
head, red-eyed and vigilant, was held back 
to watch this enemy. 

Toto ran in, and fawned at her feet. 

“Enchanted to see you, maman.” By this 
time she had her wits about her, and, hear- 
ing no accusing charges, felt more at ease. 

“Come back again, art thou, my fine thief- 
bird? Did he fly to his nest? Ha! he knows 
who will take care of him. That sacré shoe- 
maker it was who denounced thee. Didst 
thou think it was thy little maman? Thou 
didst scold me. But how didst thou get 
out?” 

“Ah, no matter now,” said Frangois. 
“Every one makes mistakes. I have work 
on hand for thee. If I mistrusted thee; it 
is not here I should have come. Some time 
we will have a little eau-de-vie and a pipe, 
maman, and I will tell thee all about it 
Wouldst thou serve the republic, and be well 
paid for it? Here, take thy sticks; thou art 
fit for anything only when thou hast all thy 
four legs. Listen, now; and, to begin, thou 
canst read a little—enough to understand 
this passport, and this order from the Great 
Committee of Safety?” 

She looked eagerly over the papers. “ Yes, 
yes.” 

“And thou canst read this still better.” 
He let a gold louis drop on the table. She 
put out a claw, and, failing through tremor 
to pick it up, drew it to the edge, and for a 
moment held it under her eyes; then she put 
VoL. LVL—96. 
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it into her mouth, and, apparently satisfied, 
chewed on it, moving her lower jaw from side 
to side. : 

“A good purse, maman. It would be a 
bold man or a blind would steal thy head for 
the gold. Heads always lose in our France 
to-day; thy own is none too sure, maman.” 

“If thou art: thinking to scare Quatre 
Pattes, it won’t do. Ha! it won’t pay.” She 
looked as if it would not. 

Frangois saw that he had made a misplay. 
He laughed his best. “Nom de diable, thou 
didst like a joke once. No matter. My time 
is short. I expect a citizen in a few minutes. 
Is my old room empty?” 

“Yes, and half the rest. I tell thee, mon 
fils, I have missed thee.” 

“Give me the key, and pen, ink, and 
paper. These will do. Thy ink is dry. A 
little water—so. I shall come down in 4 
minute or two, and take the citizen up with 
me. After that I shall come down alone. The 
citizen will be locked up.” 

“Good. Will he be alive? I will have no 
tricks; they get one into trouble.” 

“ Alive! Yes; he will howl.” 

“ Ah, he will howl. What shall I get?” 

“He will pay to get out.” 

“He will pay—how much?” 

“One—two—three hundred francs.” 

“Pshaw! Paper?” 

“No; gold. At four to-morrow—no later, 
no sooner—at four to-morrow thou wilt let 
him out; and, mind thee, Dame Quatre Pattes, 
this is business of the republic. What hap- 


-pens to him after he is let out is of no mo- 


ment. He may very likely make a fuss; he is 
bad-tempered. Wilt thou take the risk?” 

“I—Quatre Pattes? Three hundred 
francs!” she exclaimed. “I?” 

“If I return not to give further orders 
before twelve, thou mayst ask the municipals 
to be here at four. That will save trouble. 
He will then be in no way to swear thou 
hast his money. That may be the best plan. 
I have no mind to get thee into trouble. 
Now, hold thy tongue; and remember, it will 
be the little cripple Couthon who will reckon 
with thee if in this business thou dost fail.” 

“This is all very well if thou dost not re- 
turn; but who will pay me if thou art of a 
mind to come and take him away thyself?” 

“°T is a sharp old Crab,” laughed Frangois. 
“If I come for him, I promise thee he shall 
pay thee full rent; and here is his denier 
a@ Dieu, maman.” He cast another louis in 
her lap. “If I come not by noon, get all you 
can, and denounce him as a suspect; but 
remember—not till four.” 
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“ Queue du diable! ’T is a fine transaction,” 
cried the Crab, and knocked her sticks to- 
gether for emphasis. “We will bleed him 
like a doctor; we will send in the bill under 
the door; and then—we will have some nice 
municipals for sextons. Ha! ha! It is well to 
have the credit on one’s little carte de stireté.” 

Frangois assured her that the plan was 
good. At this point, however, she became 
suddenly suspicious. She stood crouching 
over her sticks, the snake-like head slowly 
moving from side to side, her eyes searching 
the thief’s smiling face. “Why is the man 
to be kept? What is it?” 

He expected this. “Ask Couthon, the 
palsied, that, thou imbecile. I will take him 
elsewhere. There are a dozen houses where 
they ask no questions. Yes or no?” 

“Yes, yes!” Caution was put to sleep by 
greed; or, more truly, by want, which was 
nearing its extremity. 

He felt secure. “If he should ring before 
I get down-stairs, let him wait. Now, the ink 
and key.” 

“Ts he to make his will? Thou wilt not be 
long?” 

“No; I want something that I left.” 

“Ah! thou didst leave something ?” 

“Yes, and thou didst not find it, maman. 
Fie, fie, for a clever woman! Well, if thou 
didst not find it, few could. Wait, now.” 

He went swiftly up-stairs with Toto, and 
unlocked the door, leaving the key outside 
in the lock. He put the writing-materials on 
a table. In the chimney, just within reach 
of his farthest touch, he found his pistol. It 
was not loaded, but he had no powder to re- 
charge it. He laughed as, putting it behind 
him in his waist-belt, under his cloak, he 
descended the stair. 

“All is right. Cordon, if you please,” he 
cried from the hall. He had not waited out- 
side five minutes when Grégoire appeared, in 
ordinary dress, without the official feathered 
hat or the scarf of a functionary. He was 
now sober enough, but uneasy, and looked 
about him as if fearing recognition. 

“Come,” said Frangois. They mounted the 
ill-smelling stairway to the attic. Neither 
spoke. Once they were within the room, 
Frangois said: “Sit down.” He took a stool, 
placing himself between Grégoire and the 
door. “To business,” he said, and slipped out 
the famous letter from Grégcire to De la 
Vicomterie. He glanced at it, laughing. 
“There are three or more heads in this,” he 
said. “Robespierre would pay well for it, or 
Saint-Just. One might put it up at auction. 
There would be high bidding.” 
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Grégoire said: “I have paid for it. Give it 
to me—give it to me!” 

“No hurry, commissioner.” The thief en- 
joyed the situation. “Let us talk a little. 
Let us make things a trifle safer. Have the 
kindness to write a receipt for one hundred 
louis d’or accepted by thee as security for 
the head of one Louis de Ste. Luce, ci- 
devant marquis.” 

“Not I!” cried Grégoire, starting up. 

“Ah, I think thou wilt;” and, with this, 
Francois drew his quite harmless pistol, and 
cocked it. 

“Dost thou mean to murder me? Help! 
help! Murder!” 

Frangois seized him by the throat and 
thrust him down on to the chair. 

“The devil! Fat fool! must I really kill 
thee? Hold thy tongue. Toto,” he said, 
“just look at this gentleman. He is afraid, 
a coward—he who has killed so many—so 
many brave men and women, who died and 
showed no fear. Keep the door, Toto. There, 
now, citizen; write it, and quick, too, or—” 

“But it is my death.” 

“What do I care? It is certain death un- 
less thou dost keep faith. Once the mar- 
quis is free, and I am secure, I will burn it. 
That is all. Thou art forced to trust me. 
The situation is simple, and rather different 
from what it was at nine this morning. Thou 
art trapped.” 

It was true, and Grégoire knew it. He 
drew his chair to the table, and wrote a few 
lines as the thief dictated. Francois added 
a request for a date. “Thou art not clever 
with a pen,” he said; “thy hand shakes.” 

“T am a lost man!” ' 

“No; by no means. But look out for my 
marquis. He ought to be very precious to 
thee, because—because if there should be 
any accident to him or to me, my friend will 
promptly place this harmless receipt in the 
hands of Saint-Just; and then—” 

Grégoire sat in a cold sweat, saying at in- 
tervals: “I am lost. Let me go.” 

“Not quite yet. Give me ten louis.” 

“I—I can’t: I left the money at home.” 

“Thou art lying. I heard it rattle when I 
shook thee. I might take it all. I am gen- 
erous, just, like the incorruptible man with 
the green around his eyes, one Robespierre. 
Come, now.” 

Grégoire, reluctant, counted out the gold. 
“Let me go,” he said. There were scarce left 
in him the dregs of aman. He rose, pale and 
tottering. 

“Not quite yet, my friend. Thou wilt wait 
here a little while. Then a citizen hag will 














come up and let thee out. But be careful; 
no noise. The gentlemen who inhabit this 
mansion like not to be disturbed in their de- 
votions. Moreover, they are curious, and gen- 
erally inquisitive as to purses. Thou hast a 
few hours for reflection on thy sins. Pray 
understand that this little paper will be put 
in the hands of a friend of the marquis; I 
shall not keep it. The trap will be well set. 
Am I clear? Oh! here is thy letter to Vi- 
comterie. ._I keep my word.” 

As he spoke he threw the document on 
the table. Grégoire took no notice. He fell 
back, limp and cowed. He held on to the 
seat with both hands to save himself from 
slipping out of the chair. The sweat ran 
down his face. When Francois, calling the 
poodle, left him alone, he made no motion; 
he was like a beaten cur. 

“Come, Toto,” said Francois, as he locked 
the door. “That for his wart! It is not as 
big as it used to be, and it is not in the 
middle of his nose.” He went down to the 
room of the concierge, and threw the key of 
his room in her lap. 

“He is very quiet, thy patient up-stairs; 
he hath a chill.” 

Quatre Pattes, standing by, nodded, and 
looked up. “Is he alive? No lies, young 
man.” 

“Alive? Not quite; only well scared. 
Imagine thyself one day on the red stair, 
and the basket all ready, and so neat, —thou 
art fond of neatness,—all as clean as thy 
room; and the knife—” 

“Shut up that big jaw! I am Quatre 
Pattes. Dost thou want to frighten me?” 

“I? By St. Fiacre, no! I only want to let 
thee understand how the citizen on the fourth 
floor feels.” 

“He will bleed the better, my dear.” She 
rattled the sticks, and looked up at Francois, 
her head swaying as the head of the cobra 
sways. She was still in some doubt as to this 
too ready pupil, whom she had taught so 
much. “Art thou trying to fool Mother 
Quatre Pattes?” 

“Oh, stuff! Go up and speak to the man. 
But take care; this is no light matter to put 
thy claws into. The man will rage; but a day 
without diet will quiet him a good bit. Then 
thou canst begin to make thy little commer- 
cial arrangement.” 

“Two hundred—three hundred. No rags, 
no assignats.” 

“Might get four hundred, Mother Crabby. 
There will be two sides to the question.” 

The old woman laughed a laugh shrill and 
virulent. 
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“Two sides? I see—inside and outside. 
All right.” 

Frangois stood in the doorway as she 
spoke. 

“By-by, maman; and don’t frighten him 
too much. Thy style of beauty is not to the 
taste of all men. Folks are really afraid of 
thee, maman. Don’t make it a part of the 
bargain that he marry thee.” 

“Good idea, that! And when shall I see 
thee?” 

“Possibly to-morrow; certainly within a 
week or so. I may have a few days’ work 
for the committee in Villefranche—dirty 
country, filthy inns, not like thy room;” and 
he glanced at it. “I always do like to see 
how neat it is, and how clean. It would please 
Sanson. He is so particular. Keeps things 
clean and ready—always ready.” 

“°T is true,” said Quatre Pattes, and clat- 
tered away up the hall. 

Francois heard her sticks on the stair, 
and her shrill laughter. “Thy cheese is poi- 
soned, old rat,” he said. 

Once secure of the absence of his too ob- 
servant landlady, Francois called to Toto and 
went out of the house. It was now about half- 
past one. No suspicious persons were visible. 
He had doubted this Grégoire. He had no 
mind to leave Paris, but when asking a pass- 
port he meant that Grégoire should think he 
had done so. He moved away, with the dog 
at his heels, and presently stood awhile in 
deep thought at the end of the street. Gré- 
goire was safe; he would harm no one for a 
day, and after that would be the last man 
in Paris to trouble Francois. Amar was to be 
feared, but that was to be left to chance and 
cautious care. Quatre Pattes? He smiled. 
“°T is as fine as a play, Toto. Here comes 
the last act. Can we go away and not see 
it?” He looked back. The shoemaker whom 
the Crab had wished him to denounce, with 
a view to the eternal settlement of her debts, 
was standing at his door in the sun, just op- 
posite to No. 33 bis. It was a good little 
man, lame of a leg, hard-working and timid. 

“It is not to be resisted, Toto. Come, my 
boy.” He went back, and pulled the bell at 
33 bis. No one answered. He rang three 
times, and became sure that, as he had an- 
ticipated, the Crab had lingered at the door 
of his room to learn how much of truth there 
was in his statement. 

Thus assured, he looked about him. He 
saw no one he had need to fear. He crossed 
the street, and spoke to the cobbler. 

“Come into thy shop; I want to speak to 
thee.” When within, he said: “I have been 
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arrested, and let out—praise be to the saints! 
I have just now seen the old Crab. She owes 
thee money ?” 

“Not much.” 

“No matter. She has asked me to de- 
nounce thee, my poor friend. I came to warn 
thee.” 

The cobbler gasped. “ Dieu / and my little 
ones! I have done nothing—I assure thee, 
nothing.” 

“Nor I, my friend. Now, listen. I am 
lucky enough to be in a little employment 
for the Great Committee. I mean to save 
thee.” 

“Thanks! Thank thee, citizen.” 

“Something will happen to-morrow, about 
four o’clock; and after that no fear of the 
hag. I must see it; it is my business. Can I 
stay a day—I mean until then—in the little 
room here above thy shop?” 

“Why not? The children are with my sis- 
ter. They shall stay till to-morrow night.” 

He followed the overjoyed cobbler up to 
the room above his shop, sent him out to buy 
food and wine, and sat down to await events. 
The cobbler came back with a supply of 
diet and the gazettes. Francois sat behind 
the slats of the green window-shades, and 
laughed, or talked to Toto, or read, while 
at intervals he watched No. 33 bis. He read 
of how Charleroi had been taken, and of 
the recovery of Fleurus. It interested him 
but little. 

“They have cut off the head of the devil, 
and got a new god, my good poodle. Tenez/ 
Hold! Attention!” He saw Quatre Pattes 
clatter out. It was about 4P.M. She had no 
market-net. She was decisively bent on some 
errand, and moved with unusual celerity, her 
back bent, her head strained upward to get 
a sufficient horizon. 

“It is altogether pleasant, ami. She will 
not wait till twelve to-morrow. She has gone 
to denounce him. Get up. Here is a nice 
bite for thee. She is shrewd, our snake. If 
she plunders M. Grégoire, —and she will, too, 
—she knows what he will do when he is 
out. He will denounce her. The play is good, 
Toto. The money she will have, if we know 
her. But, mon ami, if he makes her believe 
through the door that he is the great Gré- 
goire of the wart, and she lets him out, and 
is scared, and asks no pay, Toto, ’t is a 
scotched snake she will be. The Wart will 
want to be revenged for low diet and loss of 
the republic’s time. Mordieu! Toto, let us 
bet on it.” 

He read his gazette, and waited. At six 
that afternoon the Crab came home. At nine 
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Francois went to bed. Twice he awakened, 
laughing; he was thinking about Grégoire. 
The cobbler came in at six with breakfast, 
and Francois warned him to be careful. 

At ten in the morning Quatre Pattes ap- 
peared at her door, and chatted with one or 
two dames of the fish-market. She rattled 
her sticks, and talked volubly. She was in 
the best of humors. 

No new thing took place till two o’clock, 
when two municipal guards paused at her 
door. She came forth, spoke to them, and 
went in, leaving the door open. A third 
joined them. They loitered about. Ten 
minutes went by. Frangois grew more and 
more eager as he watched. 

“Ho, ho, Toto,” he exclaimed, “there was 
a noise! The fool! she has gone up alone to 
let him out.” 

It was true. Grégoire had yielded in all 
some three hundred francs, and, as ordered, 
had slipped the money under the door, piece 
by piece, while Quatre Pattes sat and counted 
it with eyes of greed. She came down and 
hid the last. of it; now she went up again, 
rather liking theerrand. She was absolutely 
fearless. She opened the door, and stood 
aside. “Come out,” she said, “little man.” 

Grégoire was past restraining his rage. 
“She-devil!” he cried, and struck at her in 
a fury of passion. He ran past her down the 
stairs, the terrible woman after him. She was 
wonderfully quick, but the man’s fear was 
quicker. At the last stairway she found him 
beyond her reach, and, cursing him in fluent 
slang of the quarter, she threw one of her 
sticks at him. It caught him on the back of 
the neck, and he fel] headlong into the hall- 
way. In aninstant he was up and staggering 
into the street. As he came forth two guards 
seized him. “In thename of the law!” Quatre 
Pattes came swiftly after him, screaming 
out: “Take him! I denounce him! He is an 
aristocrat!” 

What she and Francois saw was unpleasant 
for her. 

“Nom de ciel! ’t is the Citizen Grégoire!” 
cried the third guard. 

Grégoire was for an instant speechless and 
breathless. The guards fell back. 

“ Arrest me?—me, Grégoire! Have you an 
order to arrest me?” He was not quite at 
ease. 

“No, no, citizen. It is clearly a mistake. 
We were to arrest a ci-devant.” 

Quatre Pattes stood up, pallid. 

“Take this woman!” cried Grégoire. “I 
willsend an order. TheChatelet, and quick!” 

“The little trap did work,” cried Francois, 




















behind his screen. “How she squeals—like 
a pig, a pig! She will give up the money. 
The citizens and she disappear within.” 

“This woman stole it!” roared the great 
man, as they came out. “Take her away.” 

When they came to lay final hands on her, 
she was like a cat in a corner. 

“ Chien de mon ame! ’t is a fine scrimmage,” 
cried Frangois, “and the street full.” The 
sticks rattled; and when they were torn from 
her, she used tooth and claw, to the joy of 
a crowd appreciative of personal prowess. 
At last she was carried away, screaming, 
and exhausted as to all but her tongue. 

The commissioner with the wart read- 
justed his garments and his dignity. The 
crowd cried: “ Vive Grégoire!” and the hun- 
gry Jacobin went his way, furious, in search 
of dietetic consolation. 

“The show is over, Toto,” said Frangois, 
as he sat down. Presently came the cobbler, 
curious, and much relieved. 

“ Ask no questions,” said Frangois. “Here 
is a little money.” 

“But, citizen, it is a gold louis.” 

“The show was worth the price of admis- 
sion. Thou art welcome. Hold thy tongue, 
if thou art wise. At dusk I shall slip out. 
Thou art safe. The Crab will denounce no 
more of her neighbors.” 

“Two she hath sent to the knife,” said 
the cobbler. 

“ Dieu! how the tricoteuses will grin!” 


xu.— Of how Frangois found lodgings where 
he paid no rent—Of the death of Toto— 
Of how his master fell among friends— 
Underground. 


At dusk Frangois went out, and was soon 
moving rapidly across Paris. In an hour 
or less he was in the half-peopled quarter 
of St. Antoine. Near the barrier he turned 
aside, and stood considering a little house in 
what seemed to have been a well-kept gar- 
den. On the gate was tlie large red seal of 
the republic. It was safe fora night. If he 
took a lodging, he must show all his papers, 
and have his name set out, with his business, 
on the placard which was nailed to the outer 
door of every house in Paris. His name, as 
a new lodger, must be reported to the Sec- 
tional Committee. He was widely known, 
and, alas! too peculiar to escape notice long; 
and, too, he must have time to think. He 
wandered awhile, ate in a small café, bought 
wine and bread, at night climbed the garden 
wall, and without much trouble found his 
way into the house. It was a sorry sight. 
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The arrests must have been sudden and. 
pitiless. The kettle stood on the dead em- 
bers. The bread, burned black, was in the 
oven. A half-knit stocking lay on a chair. 
Up-stairs and down, it was the same. The 
open drawers showed evidence of search. A 
dead bird lay starved in a cage. The beds 
were unmade. The clock had stopped. He 
found some scant provisions unfit for use. It 
seemed a gardener’s house. The place op- 
pressed him, but it answered his purpose. 
The dog troubled him. Toto was, like him- 
self, conspicuous, and he felt forced during 
the daytime to leave him locked up in the 
house. But Toto was sagacious, and had 
learned to keep quiet. For several days 
Frangois lived at daylight in the streets and 
cafés, returning at night, to get away again 
beforedawn. In the quiet little taverns where 
he went for food and shelter, he made him- 
self small, and hid in corners; nor, at this 
time, did he laugh much. He bought the 
gazettes, and read them with intelligent ap- 
prehension of the fact that change was in 
the air. Robespierre had never had with him 
a majority of his colleagues, and now he was 
becoming more and more aware of his in- 
secure hold on the Convention. As long as 
the ex-nobles or the foes of the republic 
suffered, it was of little moment to the 
representatives; but when the craving for 
blood, not justified by any political reasons, 
sent too many of their body to the block, 
the uneasiness of the Terror began to be felt 
within their own hall. To be timid, cautious, 
or obscure had once been security. It was 
so no longer. That terrible master still had 
his way, and, one by one, the best brains of 
the opponents of the Jacobins were sent to 
perish on the scaffold. The Convention be- 
gan to feel the need for associative self- 
defense. Revenge, fear, and policy combined 
to aid the enemies of this extraordinary per- 
son. Like Marat, he began to show physically 
the effects of a life full of alarms; for this 
monster dreaded darkness, trembled at un- 
usual noises, and remained to the last the 
most carefully dressed man in Paris. To 
understand him at all, one must credit him 
in his early political life with a sincere love 
of country, and with willingness to sacrifice 
himself or others. It is impossible to regard 
him as entirely sound of mind at a later date. 
He became something monstrous—a mixture 
of courage, cowardice, blood-madness, self- 
esteem, and personal vanity. But there were 
men -who loved him to the last. 

It was now late in July, the month 
Thermidor. Francois began, as usual, to 
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. weary of a life of monotonous carefulness. 
His supply of money was ample. He was 
well fed and, so far, safe. He sat night 
after night in darkness, and thought of the 
lady of the chateau. He knew that her 
father was thus far secure; his name was 
not in the daily lists of the victims; and 
these were many, for on the 22d Prairial 
(June 10) a decree deprived the accused of 
counsel and of the right to call witnesses. 
The end was near. 

One evening about nine, as he came near to 
the garden, he saw lights in the house. Toto 
was found waiting outside the gate. A girl 
came forth, and soon returned with a net of 
vegetables. 

“Ciel! Toto,” said Francois, “the poor 
things have been released, and thou wert 
clever to get out. We are glad, thou and I; 
but they have our house.” He had left noth- 
ing at this lodging, having nothing to leave. 
He walked away, puzzled; and, wandering, 
scarce aware of whither he went, found him- 
self at last in the Rue de Seine. It was get- 
ting late, and he began to look about him for 
a new lodging. 

“We must find an empty house, Toto. 
The seal of this cursed republic is our best 
chance.” He did not need to look far. In the 
Rue de Seine he came upon a small two- 
story shop. Beside it was a wide gateway, 
on which he saw with difficulty, but felt 
readily, the seal no one dared to violate. He 
concluded that there must be a deserted 
house beyond it, in a garden. He passed 
around by the quai, and entered the Rue des 
Petits Augustins, and stood before the man- 
sion of Ste. Luce. A light was in an upper 
room. Someone was incharge. Oneitherside 
were railings and a garden. It was now ten 
o’clock, and no one visible in the long street 
of old houses, once the homes of the great 
French nobles. He pushed the poodle between 
the rails, and readily pulled himself up and 
dropped at his side. Once within, he moved 
with care across to the wall behind the 
mansion, and soon saw that he was not in 
the garden of the marquis, but in the larger 
domain of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld 
Liancourt. His object was to find his way 
into the house which had an outlet on the 
Rue de Seine. As he was arranging his 
clothing to climb a tree near to the wall, he 
suddenly paused. “Toto,” he exclaimed, “ we 
have been robbed,—we—first-class thieves, 
—and we know not when it was. Ah, it was 
at that café, as we came out. Well done, too. 
Not a sou. Weep, Toto; we are broken.” 
He lost no more time in lamentation, but 
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climbed the tree, looked over, came down, 
pulled up the dog, and descended on the 
farther side of the wall. 

He was now in asmall garden. Near him, 
and close to the wall, was a little plant-house. 
On the farther side of a grassy space stood 
a hotel of moderate size, with the front 
court, as he presumed, opening on the 
Rue de Seine. On each side, as he saw 
clearly, for the night was bright and the 
moon rising, there were high flanking walls. 
After assuring himself that the house was 
empty, Francois found a trellis covered with 
old vines, and, climbing this, entered the hotel 
by a convenient balcony. He was safe for 
the night, and at leisure to explore his new 
dwelling. He feared to strike a light, but he 
could see dimly that there were pictures, 
books, china. Evidently this had been the 
home of people of wealth. As the moon rose 
higher, he saw still better, and began to 
realize the fact that here were evidences of 
a hasty flight. In a room on the second floor 
was a secretary, and this Frangois proceeded 
to open. 

“Toto,” he said, “we are rich again.” He 
found forty louis in a canvas bag which 
comfortably fitted his side pocket. In the 
larder he came upon meat, cooked and un- 
cooked; stale bread, and cheese. Once satis- 
fied, he went over the house, and then the 
garden, taking pains at last to set a ladder 
against the wall of the Rochefoucauld prop- 
erty. 

The glass-house was in disorder, the plants 
lying about, uncared for. His foot struck an 
iron ring attached to a trap-door. There 
were staples for padlocking it, but no pad- 
lock. He concluded this to be the opening 
to a wine-cave or -cellar, and lifted the trap. 
It was dark below. He ventured down the 
steps a little way, and then stood still to 
listen; hearing noises below him, he re- 
treated in haste. He was, as has been said, 
superstitious. 

“That is strange. We will look about 
when it is day, Toto, not now.” 

Concluding to sleep out of doors, he ac- 
cordingly arranged for his comfort by taking 
a pillow and blankets from the house; for now 
he had opened a door below, and was in full 
possession. Suites of apartments which he 
dared not use for sleep, and a pretty little 
library, overlooked the small estate of the 
garden. 

No occupied dwelling was in view. Great 
trees in the grounds of La Rochefoucauld 
and Ste. Luce partially hid the houses, and, 
what was of more moment, shut off the sight 























of Francois’s refuge. It was, of course, pos- 
sible that at any time he might be disturbed 
by the coming of the officers, or, what was 
to be feared less, that of the owners. But 
he was not a man to be continually anxious. 
The outer front door had a bar, and this he 
dropped into its socket. The side-walls were 
high. He could hear any one who attempted 
to enter. His way out at the back was made 
easy by the ladder he had set in place. At 
dusk he began to be fully at ease, and after 
a day or two was hardly less so in the sunlit 
hours. 

On the morning of the third day, much at 
home, he sat behind the little plant-house, 
with Toto at his feet, and a book in his hand, 
for in the library he found several which 
excited his interest. Now he was deep in a 
French translation of the travels of Marco 
Polo. Suddenly he heard a noise of steps. 
He fell back, caught Toto with a warning 
grasp on the jaw, and lay still. He was so 
hidden in the narrow space between the 
plant-house and the wall of the garden as to 
be for the time secure. No longer hearing 
anything alarming, he rose and looked cau- 
tiously through the double glass and the 
sheltering plants which were between him- 
self and the mansion. In a few minutes a 
tall man came out of the plant-house, went 
into the dwelling, and by and by returning 
with ‘blankets and a basket, passed into the 
plant-house, and was lost to sight. He soon 
came out again with a lad, and after several 
such journeys to the main house, whence 
each time he fetched something, they reén- 
tered the plant-house, and came forth no 
more. 

This incident greatly amazed the thief. 
“Toto,” he said, “there must be a trap be- 
low! ’T isa lower cellar it leads to, and there 
are people beneath. Hélas, Toto! No sooner 
are we gentlemen with an estate than, presto! 
a change, and it is get up and go. It were 
better we took to the woods and saw far 
countries, like this M. Polo.” Toto regarded 
his master with attentive eyes, the long black 
tail wagging. He seemed to comprehend 
Frangois’s difficulties, or at least to feel 
some vague desire to help and comfort. 

“Yes, yes; it is time we settled down, mon 
ami. Behold, we get a little money and where- 
withal to live; we hurt no one; we cultivate 
our minds with travel; we start fresh, and are 
honest, having enough,—which is a good 
foundation for honesty, —and then—eh bien! 
my friend; let us laugh”; and he lay on his 
back, and tumbled the dog about. 

He was in the garden near to the dwell- 
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ing, a day later, when he heard noises as of 
steps in the La Rochefoucauld grounds. He 
climbed the ladder, and, without . showing 
himself, listened. There were voices, and 
now and then he caught a phrase. These 
were municipal guards. He beckoned to 
Toto, and, crossing the garden, entered the 
house, meaning to watch his new neighbors 
from a window. 

He went up-stairs to the third story under 
the roof. As he moved toward a window he 
heard a sound below. He ran down the stair, 
and stood on the lower landing-place, facing 
the front door. “We are gone, Toto!” For 
once he was at a loss, and stood still. 

There were voices outside. Some one had 
unlocked the door, but the bar held it fast. 
After a minute or two they seemed to have 
given up the idea of entering. He waited 
a few minutes, and began to descend the 
stairs. Then he heard quick footfalls in the 
room to left on the level of the landing above 
him. Some one must have entered by a win- 
dow on the second floor. He turned, per- 
plexed, instinctively drew his useless pistol, 
and began to go faster. Suddenly the steps 
above him quickened. 

A man on the staircase landing behind 
him cried: “Halloo! Surrender, in the name 
of the republic!” Frangois jumped, taking 
the stairs below him in one leap, but, trip- 
ping over Toto, fell headlong in the hall. 
Thedogsprang after him, and alighted on his 
back. A pistol-shot rang out. The dog fell 
dead with a ball in his brain. Frangois was 
on his feet. He cast a glance at the faith- 
ful friend of many a day. His own long, 
strange face became like that of a madman. 
He dashed up the stair, a second ball miss- 
ing him narrowly. Through the smoke he 
bounded on his enemy. He caught the man 
by the right arm, wrested the pistol from 
him, and, scarce feeling a blow from the 
fellow’s left hand, struck him full in the face 
with the butt of the pistol. The blood flew, 
and the man staggered, screaming. A sec- 
ond blow and a third fell. Twisting his vic- 
tim around, Francois hurled him down the 
stair. 

“Beast!” he cried; and, leaping over him, 
stooped a moment, kissed the quivering little 
body of his friend, and, with tears streaming 
from his eyes, stood still. Loud cries from 
beyond the wall of the garden recalled his 
energies. The noise at the door was heard 
again. He ran out and across into the plant- 
house, pulled up the trap, and, descending, 
closed it. Then he stood puzzled. It was 
dark; he could see nothing. He fell on his 
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knees, and began hastily to grope about until 
he felt an iron ring attached to the trap-door 
of what he presumed to be the entrance to a 
yet lower cellar. 

“Tt is this or death,” he muttered under 
his breath, and stood reflecting, having heard 
no sounds approaching overhead. Thinking 
it better to see and be seen by those below, 
he struck his flint on the steel, and, with the 
aid of a morsel of paper and his kindling 
breath, soon had a light. Then he saw near by 
a lantern with a candle within it. He lighted 
it, and held it in one hand. This done, he 
knelt again, and with a quick movement set 
open the trap-doorway. What he saw was 
a man and the muzzle of a pistol. The man 
cried out: “If you move, you are dead!” 

“TI am not a municipal, monsieur. I am 
only a thief. Let me come down, for God’s 
sake! I am flying from those rascals who are 
in the house.” 

“T have half a mind to blow your brains 
out.” 

“Ciel! I hope you will not have a whole 
mind. It would only call those scoundrels. 
I stole a little from the house—I return it”; 
and he dropped the bag of louis. It fell on 
the head of a small boy below, unseen in the 
gloom. He howled lustily. 

“ Diantre! keep quiet!” cried the man. 

“Oh, let him come down, duke; he is 
welcome.” It was the voice of a woman out 
of the deep darkness. Tender and clear it 
was. 

“Be quick, then, rascal! Down with you.” 

The thief waited for no second invitation. 
The duke descended; Frangois’s long legs 
came after. He paused to arrange some 
loose staves, that, in falling, they might 
conceal the trap. Then he blew out the 
candle, and was in total darkness, but where 
or with whom he knew not. 

“Have a care how you move,” said the 
voice of the woman. “We are in great peril. 
Come down quietly.” 

“ May all the saints bless you!” said Fran- 
cois, and sat down on the lower step. Fora 
while all was still. 


x1.— Of much travel in the Catacombs of 
Paris, and of how the cats helped Francois 
to save a lady, a duke, and three children. 


“Tr was dark indeed; I had never imagined 
such darkness,” says Frangois in his memoirs. 
He adds that he has heard the story of this 
wonderful escape from the catacombs told 
over and over by M. des Iles. He does not 
consider that it did him (Frangois), the prin- 
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cipal person, sufficient justice. He had also 
heard the old Duke Philippe relate the mat- 
ter, and it was incredible how crooked he got 
it. But then, Duke Philippe was a man who 
had no sense of humor. As to his dear Mme. 
des Iles, when she did tell this story, the 
baby was the chief hero. Duke Henri, — that 
is, the present man,—although only a lad 
when these events took place, remembered 
them well. 

“When he was seventeen,” says Francois, 
“we used to fence together. I have often 
heard him relate to the other young fellows 
how we made our escape; but Duke Henri 
has too much imagination, and that, you see, 
makes a man inaccurate. I knew two very 
accomplished thieves who were inaccurate. 
I am not. Duke Henri’s tale got stronger, 
like wine, as time went on. The rats grew 
to be of the size of cats; three of them pulled 
the baby out of madame’s lap. And as to the 
people we killed, it would have satisfied M. 
Dumas, who is the greatest and most correct 
of such as write history.” 

The present author grieves that he has 
not the narration of this famous escape at 
the hands of Mme. des Iles and the two 
dukes, father and son. Those who have 
found leisure to read “A Little More Bur- 
gundy” have heard Des Iles’s narrative as 
M. des Iles related it. Those who have not 
read that rendering may incline to hear 
Francois’s own statement of what happened 
after he thus found himself in darkness with 
people he had never seen. I have followed 
his memoir pretty closely. It tells of some 
things of which the other people concerned 
did not know. Evidently he considered it a 
less tragic affair than did they. It has been 
needful to condense Francois’s account, and 
to do this especially where he speaks of his 
own intermediate adventures, which were 
singular enough. 

When, as I have said, Francois, obeying 
Duke Philippe, put out his lantern, he sat 
still awhile, and said nothing. Like the 
rest, he was fearful lest the officers he had 
disturbed so rudely should make a too effec- 
tive search. Their inspection of the upper 
cellar would be perilous enough. The anx- 
ious people beneath held their breath when 
a man overhead stumbled across the staves 
the thief had set to fall on the trap-door. 
After a while all noises faded away, and in 
the evening the Duke proposed to reconnoi- 
ter once more; but when he tried to lift the 
trap, it was found impossible to do so. The 
municipals, in their examination, must have 
rolled a full barrel of wine upon the door. 
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This discovery was, or seemed, an over- 
whelming calamity. 

Francois during the day came to under- 
stand that here in the darkness were Duke 
Philippe de St. Maur, his son Henri, a lad, 
another rather older boy, Des Iles, Mme. 
des Iles, and the baby, who made himself 
terribly well known by occasional protests in 
the tongue of babyhood. As the thief became 
accustomed to the gloom and the company, 
his usual cheeriness returned; and when 
they could not open the trap he began to 
propose all manner of schemes. He would 
bore a hole and let out the wine, and so 
lighten the barrel. He would shoot a ball 
through the trap and the barrel, and thus 
let out the weight of wine. The duke, who 
never lost respect for his own dignity, was 
disgusted, and would listen to none of his 
counsels. 

Toward bed-time the baby began to wail 
dismally; the boys sobbed; and Mme. des 
Iles cried out to them that they should be 
ashamed to complain, and then, by way of 
comment, herself burst into tears; while the 
duke stumbled about, and swore under his 
breath. This was all very astonishing to 
Francois, who had seen little of any world 
but his own, and to whom calamity served 
only as a hint to consider some way to escape 
its effects. He remained silent for a while, 
after the duke had let him plainly understand 
that he was a fool, and had better hold his 
tongue. This lasted for a half-hour, during 
which he sat still, thinking with full eyes of 
his dead dog. By degrees the children grew 
quiet, and the baby, having exhausted his 
vocabulary and himself, fell asleep. Then 
the duke said irritably: 

“Why the deuce don’t you do something, 
Master Thief? If you can get into places 
where you do not belong, why cannot you get 
out of this abominable box?” 

Francois laughed. “Get out I would, and 
gladly; but how? We might wait, monsieur, 
till they drink up the wine, or until it dries 
up, or—” But here the boys laughed, and 
even the duke forgot himself, and said 
Francois was a merry fellow. Indeed, he 
was of use to them all; for, soon becoming 
at ease, he regaled the boys with his adven- 
tures; but how many he invented I do not 
know. Some were queer, and some silly; but 
all tales are good in the dark, for then, what 
can one do but attend? 

After a while, all being still, Francois 
lighted his lantern, on which Duke Philippe 
said: “Put out that light; we have too few 
candles as it is; and keep quiet. You are 
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prowling about like a cat on the tiles, and 
twice you have stumbled over my legs.” 

“But I have twice said I was sorry,” said 
Frangois, getting tired of this duke with an 
uncertain temper, who repeated: “Put out 
that light, and sit down.” 

Then madame spoke: “He may have a 
reason to want to see and to move about.” 

“°’T is so,” said Frangois. “If I walk, my 
wits walk; if I sit, they go to sleep; and as 
to cats, madame, I am a street cat”; and, 
thinking of Suzanne, he laughed. 

“ Ah, confound your laughing!” The duke 
felt that to laugh at a joke he did not share 
was, to say the least, disrespectful. “What 
is there to laugh at?” 

Frangois, who had been moving as he 
spoke, was suddenly elated. He said it was 
Suzanne he was thinking of; and when 
madame would know if she were his wife, 
the duke was silent out of lack of interest 
for low company, and Frangois began to tell 
about the elders and the Hebrew maid, and 
of the Amalekites who lived on the next 
roof. The boys were charmed, and madame 
said, “Fie! fie!” but it served to amuse. An 
hour later he began to move about restlessly, 
and at last cried out, from the far end of the 
cellar: 

“This way, monsieur; what is this? A 
candle—and quick!” When they all came to 
see, he rolled aside an empty cask, and 
showed a heavy planking. He seized the 
decayed timbers and tore them away, so that 
as they fell a black gap was to be seen. The 
air blew in, cool and damp. 

“ Mon Dieu !’t is the catacombs. My hus- 
band’s grandfather cut off this end for a 
wine-cave. It is strange I should have quite 
forgotten it.” 

“But what then?” said the duke. “It is 
only a grave you have opened. You might 
as well have kept quiet.” 

The thief’s feelings were hurt; he began 
to care less and less for this useless noble- 
man. 

Madame said thoughtfully: “It may be 
a way out. If it come to the worst, we can 
but try it.” 

“Madame is right; and, as to keeping 
quiet, I never could. Sleeping cats catch no 
rats.” He believed in his luck. “We shall 
get out,” he said with cool assurance. “I 
always do. I have been in many scrapes. I 
got out of the Madelonnettes, and I was once 
near to decorating a rope.” 

“A rope!” exclaimed madame. 

“Yes. Parbleu! I wear my cravat loose 
ever since. I like to have full swing, but 
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not in that way.” He was gay and talkative. 
The boys liked it; but not so the duke, who 
said: 

“Well, what next?” 

“We must explore. I will enter and see 
a little.” 

“But,” said the woman, “you will get lost; 
and then, what to do?” She had come to 
trust the thief. He saw this, and liked it. 
“If we lose you, what shall we do?—what 
shall we do?” 

The thief turned to her as he stood, lan- 
tern in hand. He was grave. “Madame, I 
am a poor thief of the streets; I have had 
to live as I could; and since I was a boy I 
can count the kind words ever said to me by 
man or woman. I shall not forget.” 

Madame was moved, and said they were 
all alike come upon evil days, and that per- 
haps now he would turn from his wicked 
ways. 

Poor Frangois was not quite clear as to 
his ways having been wicked. 

“Well, if you are going,” said the duke, 
“you had better be about it.” 

It was then young Des Iles said he must 
have a string, like people who went into 
caves, else he might never find his way back. 
The thief thought it a fine idea; and here 
was madame’s big ball of knitting-wool. With 
no more delay, he took it, and, leaving an end 
in Des Iles’s hand, boldly walked away into 
the darkness with his lantern, and was soon 
lost to view. 

When he came back to this anxious com- 
pany, he had to report such a tangle of 
passages as caused him to say that to try 
to escape through these must be a last re- 
sort. He thought they might live on the 
rats if provisions gave out, but they must 
eat them raw. 

“ Hélas ! what a fate!” said madame. 

The little Duke Henri spoke eagerly, and 
said the Chinese ate rats. 

“But not raw,” cried the young Des Iles, 
which set them all to laughing. Soon again 
they were quiet, because talk in the dark 
does not prosper. A little later madame 
called softly to the thief to sit by her, and 
would hear of his life. Frangois related his 
exploits with pride. She made no comment, 
but said at last: “Your name, my friend?” 
And when he replied, “Frangois,” she de- 
clared that he was no more to be any one’s 
thief, but always Francois; and this was a 
hint to the duke, who took it in silence, and 
was evidently depressed. 

After this, madame bade the boys say their 
prayers; and soon all were asleep, except 
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Francois, who sat against a cask, and saw 
Toto’s brown eyes in the darkness. 

At last the morrow came. The provisions 
were shared, and, as usual with Francois, his 
spirits rose as he filled his stomach. He held 
the baby, and was queerly interested in this 
mystery of unwinking eyes. Might he give 
it of the bottle? He satisfied the child, who 
seemed fearless of that long, good-humored 
face. Might he hold it longer? It would re- 
lieve madame. He sang low to it a queer 
thief-song, and then another none there 
could understand. 

“Ciel!” said the duke, who had slept off 
his splenetic mood; “you have a fine voice.” 

“ Ah, would it were a hymn,” said madame, 
“or a psalm of Clément Marot!” 

“T know no hymns,” said Francois, “but 
only some old choir chants.” 

Upon this he began to sing, low and sweet, 
one of the old Latin songs: 


Salve, mundi salutare, 

Salve, salve, Jesu care! 

Cruci tue me aptare 

Vellem vere, tu scis quare, 
Da mihi tui capiam. 


The rich voice which in his boyhood days 
had soared like a lark up among the arches 
of Notre Dame had come again. He heard 
himself with wonder and with sad thoughts 
of the chances his boyish haste had forever 
lost for him. 

“And you a thief!” cried madame. 
“Where—where did you learn—” 

But at this moment noises overhead put 
an end to all but listening. At last Francois 
said: “They move the casks., It were well to 
take to the caves.” And this was hastily 
agreed to, when, of a sudden, the noises 
ceased. 

Francois still urged instant flight; but the 
duke said, “ No; we must wait,” and gave no 
reasons. The thief did not agree, but held 
his tongue, as Madame des Iles said noth- 
ing, and, since after all, this was a duke. 

An hour later he started up. “By Hea- 
ven, they are at the trap!” The duke was no 
coward. He ran up the steps, pistol in hand, 
and gave his second weapon to Frangois, who 
stood below. The trap was cast wide open, 
and a big municipal was seen stooping over 
the open space; for beyond him the cellar 
was well lit up. The duke fired without an 
instant’s indecision. 

“By St. Denis! ’t is a man, this duke,” 
cried Francois, as the officer pitched head 
down into the cave. The thief set a foot on 
him as he lay, and reached up the second 

















pistol to the duke, while young Des Iles, too 
curious for fear, crawled up the broad stone 
stairs to see. The thief heard a second shot, 
and followed the lad. There were several 
candles set on casks, and through the smoke 
he saw a municipal in a heap at the far 
end of the upper cellar. He was groaning 
piteously. 

“Load again, monsieur,” cried Francois. 
“Quick! there may be more.” He himself 
went past the duke, and young Des Iles 
after him. He turned the officer over. 

“He is not dead,” he said. “Best to finish 
him.” 

But here was madame at his side, saying: 
“No, no! No more—I will not have it. Mon 
Dieu! it is bad enough. I will have no 
murder.” 

“Then let us go back; he is as good as 
dead.” 

“ Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu !” cried the woman; 
and so in haste the upper trap was closed, 
and all went again down to the cave. 

The officer below was dead, with a ball 
through his head. Mother and children 
huddled away in the far corner, scared. 
The duke said: 

“What now must we do?” 

“We must go, and at once,” said Francois. 
“They will soon come back, and then—” 

“Yes, yes,” cried madame; “ you are right. 
You were right; we should have gone before, 
and saved all this bloodshed.” 

The duke made no comment, except to 
mutter, “I suppose so”; and at once began 
to assist Frangois’s preparations for flight. 

And now the thief’s readinessand efficiency 
were shown. He arranged every one’s loads, 
filled baskets, laughed over a shoulder at the 
boys as he strapped blankets on the duke, and 
at last loaded himself with all that was left. 
They took the arms of the dead man, and 
soon trooped out into the darkness. The 
duke, who at once went on ahead, carried a 
lantern. 

At the first turn, Frangois called out to 
wait, and ran back. The duke swore. He 
was now eager to go on, and declared that 
the thief would deliver them up, and save 
his own head. But madame was of other 
mind, and so they stood expectant. At last 
came Francois, laughing. 

“ Ah, monsieur, this comes of honest com- 
pany. I forgot the bag of gold. And these 
—these are priceless. I have the fellow’s 
clothes. When a man does not resist, the 
temptation is great; neither did he assist.” 

“Stop that talk, and come on. Are we go- 
ing to set up a shop for old clothes?” 
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Frangois fell behind. “The duke would 
make a poor thief,” he said to the boys. 
Young Henri de St. Maur said: “ You are 
insolent. My father a thief!” 

“Tiens! There are times when to steal 
is virtue. Allons, donc!” and he strode on, 
laughing, and telling the boys stories. 

There were many little incidents that day, 
but the worst was at evening, when they found 
a great cave, lofty and wide, where had been 
cast, long before, the bones out of the over- 
filled cemeteries. Here it was that skulls fell 
from the great heap, and rolled away on every 
side into the darkness, while the rats ran out 
in armies. The thief was of all the most 
alarmed, and stood still, saying paternosters 
and aves by the dozen. After this they went 
on aimlessly, now and then hearing overhead 
the roar and rumble of wagons. Their nights 
proved to be full of sore trials. The rats 
assembled, and grew bolder. One bit the 
baby, who cried until the thief lit a candle 
and watched while the rest slept, or tried 
to do so. 

The dismalness of these underground 
labyrinths was such as no man could ima- 
gine. One day they walked a half-mile 
through a wet cave-passage so narrow that 
two persons could not move abreast. It 
ended in a blank wall, and they were forced 
to go back, over shoe-top in water. Or, 
again, they went up rude stairs, stumbling, 
but hopeful, only to descend once more into 
the depths of the earth. Now and then a 
putrid rain fell on them, and at every turn 
the rats fled by them, now one and now a 
scurry of countless troops. Twice a mass of 
rock fell in some distant passage, and strange 
echoes reverberated in cavern spaces, so that 
the boys cried out in terror, and even Fran- 
gois shivered at the thought of how they 
might be buried alive by one of these down- 
falls. Each sad day of weariness had its in- 
cident of terror or disappointment; and still, 
with lessening hope, they trailed on after the 
dim light which the duke carried as he led 
them—none knew whither. Each morning 
they rose cold, wet, and unrefreshed, ate of 
their lessening food, and after some little 
talk as to how this day they should keep 
turning to left or to right, set out anew, the 
duke still in advance, with an ever-changing 
mind as to where they were or what they 
should do. As day followed day, their halts 
became more frequent. They lingered where 
the dripping rain from the sewage of the 
great city overhead was least; or at times 
paused suddenly to listen to mysterious 
sounds, or to let the rats go by them, 
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splashing in the noisome puddles under- 
foot. The night was as the day, the day as 
the night. They had no way to tell the one 
from the other, except by the duke’s watch. 

So confusing was this monotonous tramp 
underground, the days so much alike, that 
at last these sad people became bewildered 
as to how long they had wandered. Their 
food was becoming less and less, and on the 
evening of the sixth day the duke and Fran- 
cois knew that very soon their stock of 
candles would be exhausted. These had, in 
fact, been of small use, except to keep the 
scared children more cheerful when night 
came on and the rats grew bold. 

This evening of the sixth day, and earlier 
than usual, Mme. des Iles declared of a 
sudden that she could go no farther, and 
must rest for the night. The duke had a 
new plan, and urged her to go on. She cried 
over the baby on her lap, and made no an- 
swer. Theysat down to pass another night of 
discomfort. After a little talk with the boys, 
Francois drew apart from the rest, and be- 
gan to think over the wanderings of the day. 
Their situation this evening was somewhat 
better than it had usually been, for they sat 
in a dry end of one of the many excavations, 
and did not feel the cold, moist winds which 
bowled along these stony caves a changeful 
variety of unwholesome stenches. A silent 
hour went by in utter darkness. At times 
Francois rose to drive away adventurous 
rats. At last he lighted a candle, and set it 
at the open end of the cul-de-sac. When 
he saw that the rats would not pass the lan- 
tern, he whispered to madame of this, and 
that he meant to explore a little,and bade 
her have nofear. The duke had thus far had 
his own way, and it had not been to Fran- 
cois’s taste. He took a second lantern, and 
moved off around a corner, resolute to find a 
means of escape. The duke ordered him to 
return and to put out the candle. Francois 
made no reply. He counted the turns as he 
went on, and listened for the noise of vehi- 
cles above him. 

“A pretty duke, that!” he said. “I would 
have made as good a one. I like better that 
devil of a marquis; but diantre! neither is 
much afraid—nor I, for that matter.” 

Sometimes he turned back, at others went 
on boldly, noting whence blew any current 
of warmer air. At last he came upon an 
enormous excavation. In the middle was a 
mass of partly tumbled stone, laid in courses. 
This broken heap was large, and irregularly 
conical. He moved around it in some wonder, 
having seen nothing like it in hisexplorations. 


He turned the yellow and feeble lantern-light 
upon the heap, and at first concluded that 
the old makers of these quarries had here 
built for themselves a house, which had fallen 
to ruin. 

But where was he, and what part of Paris 
was over his head? He remembered at last to 
have heard that these catacombs were once 
used as receptacles for the dead, in order 
to relieve the overpeopled graveyards. Had 
he been less alarmed, he might have guessed 
where he was when they came upon the 
bones. But while the duke had led Francois 
had taken less than his usual active notice, 
and had been content to follow. Here, now, 
was a newlandmark. This before him could be 
no dwelling of quarriers, but must be a house 
fallen into the great cave. He had heard of 
such happenings. To be certain where and on 
what street so strange a thing had occurred 
would afford knowledge as to the part of 
Paris under which he stood. He would ask 
the duke; he might know. Thus reflecting, 
he began to walk around the tumbled mass. 
A vast amount of earth must have come 
down with it. He pried here and there, and 
at last found a gap in the ruin, and crawled 
in between fallen timbers until he could 
stand up. On one side was a wall and a 
wide chimney-place, and on the top of this 
wall the great beams of the ceiling still 
rested. Their farther ends lay on what 
seemed the wreck of the opposite wall, thus 
leaving a triangular space filled in at each 
side by broken stone. Amid this were the 
crushed steps of a staircase, quite blocked 
up. The lantern gave little light. Only close 
to the fireplace could the tall thief stand 
erect. He turned his lantern, and cried out: 

“Ye saints!” Close beside him were the 
remains of a high-back chair, and on these, 
and beside them, portions of the bones of a 
man. Two great jack-boots lay beside him, 
gnawed by rats. His skull was broken, and 
lay where the eager animals had dragged it. 

Few could have stood here alone, and not 
have felt its terror and its mystery. Francois 
stood a moment, appalled, and unable to 
think or to observe. At last he began to 
study the place with care and increasing in- 
terest. A rusty sword, sheathed, was caught 
in the arm of the ruined chair. Here and 
there lay bits of gold lace. He picked up the 
rusted clasp of a purse, gnawed by the rats. 
Near it lay scattered a number of gold and 
silver coins, a rosary, and a small ring set 
with red stones. He put them all in his 
pocket. There was scarce a remnant of the 
man’s dress. 
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Francois looked at the tumbled bones. 
“ Mon Dieu!” said he; “am I like that?” and 
turned to see what else was here. On the 
lowest stair was a glint of yellow—a cross 
of gold. “Good luck!” he cried. On the 
hearth was a copper kettle, green with rust. 
Soon he began to see better, and at last found 
a fragment of wood less damp than the rest 
of the floor and what lay upon it;for a steady, 
slow, irregular rain fell in drops, with dull 
patter here and there. He shaved off some 
slivers of the wood, and, getting at the drier 
inside, soon, with paper from his pouch, made 
-a fire on the stone pavement. Presently he 
had a bright little blaze, and in the brilliant 
glow began to shed his terror. He found 
other wood, and nourished the flame. But 
when he saw that the fragments were from 
the end of a crushed cradle, he ceased to use 
them; because here were little bones lying 
scattered, and the man guessed at the extent 
of the tragedy, and was strangely stirred. 
He moved to and fro in the tent-like space 
in awe and wonder, in thought reconstructing 
the house, and seeming to share in the horror 
of its story. 

Before leaving, he looked again at the 
overturned chair, the stones lying about it, 
and the moldering remains of the man. He 
must have been asleep, and died instantly 
when the house fell into the great cave. 
There was no more to be seen. “God rest 
his soul!” said the thief, and crawled back- 
ward out of the tangle of broken beams and 
stones. 

In a few minutes he was again with those 
he had left, and, saying only, “’T is well, 
madame; we shall get out,” fell into a peace- 
ful sleep. The next day every one dragged 
on wearily, the duke still leading, and Fran- 
cois hoping that he would be asked advice. 
The water rained on them a noisome down- 
fall, the rats came out in hordes; and still 
Francois cheered his companions, now carry- 
ing the baby, and now encouraging the tired 
boys. 

I have not given in full detail all the mis- 
eries of these weary days and sorrowful 
nights. They have been more fully told 
elsewhere by one who felt them as more 
serious than did Francois, whose narrative 
I now am following. These unhappy victims 
of the Terror had been altogether six days 
in the cave, but Frangois not so long. By 
this time their spirit was quite broken. The 
thief alone remained gay, hopeful, and even 
confident, but saw clearly enough that these 
people, used to easy lives, could not endure 
much longer the strain of this unguided 
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wandering in the dark and somber alleys 
of this horrible labyrinth of darkness and 
foul odors. The duke seemed also to be of 
a like mind, for on the morning of the sev- 
enth day he awakened Frangois at six, and, 
of a sudden grown sadly familiar, whispered 
low to him: 

“Is there any hope? Madame and the 
boys are failing. Soon we shall have to 
carry them.” 

“We shall get out,” said Francois. 

“But how? how? Why to-day any more 
than yesterday? Do you think of any way 
to help us?” 

“If monsieur will permit me to lead—” 

“Good! Why did you not say so before?” 

Frangois made no direct reply, but asked: 
“Did ever a house fall into these quarry- 
caves?” 

“A house? Why do youask? Yes; it was 
long ago. The house of the lieutenant of the 
guard it was. I do not recall the date. A 
house in the Rue des Péches.” 

“Will this help to know when it was?” and 
Francois showed his coins and told his story. 

“Yes, yes; 1 see. How wonderful! These 
are of the time of Francis I.” 

“Rue des Péches?” 

“Yes; it is now the Rue des Bons Secours. 
It is close to the Asile des Innocents.” 

“Dieu! monsieur, then I know. I think 
we may get out to-day; but it may be well 
not yet to tell madame. I think we are still 
near to the fallen house.” 

“Then you shall lead,” said the duke. 
“Tiens ! a queer fellow, this thief,” he mut- 
tered, and went to waken the sleeping chil- 
dren. No word was said as to the house of 
the lieutenant of the guard, but Francois 
refreshed the tired party by promising a 
speedy glimpse of day. For, now that the 
candles were few, they thought more of this 
than of the perils which the daylight might 
bring. 

The thief led, and all day long they went 
on and on. Once he was quite dismayed to 
find that he had lost his way, and once came 
to the very entrance of the cave he had left 
the night before. The duke again became 
querulous and dissatisfied ; but Frangois only 
laughed, and, resolutely concealing his mis- 
take, retraced his steps. It was near to seven 
o'clock in the evening of July 28 when 
the thief bade them rest, and he would 
be back soon. The duke said something 
cross; but Francois made no reply, and, turn- 
ing a corner, lost sight of his party. He 
took careful note of the turns and windings 
of this maze, and now and then found him- 
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self in a blind alley, and was obliged to turn 
back. At the far end of one of these recesses 
he saw in the gloom two great, green phos- 
phorescent eyes. Like mighty jewels they 
were, set in the darkness. They were soon lost 
to view, andcame andwent. “Theyare cats,” 
he murmured; “and what a hunting estate 
they have! Ye saints! if I had here my poor 
Toto!” He began to move toward these eyes, 
which shot back the light his lantern gave. 
There were three sets of the pale-green jew- 
els, and now their owners were manceuvering 
to escape. He began to use caressing cat 
talk, such as had won the heart of Suzanne, 
and, falling on his knees, crept closer. Then 
there was a quick rush past him of his feline 
game; but one cat was indecisive, and he had 
her by the leg. He paid well for his audacity, 
but held on, and pretty soon began to exercise 
the curious control he had over all animals. 
At last pussy lay still and panting. When the 
scared animal grew quiet he set her down. 
For a moment she hesitated, and then began 
to move away. As he followed she ran. He 
cast the lantern-light before her, and pursued 
her with all speed. Once or twice she was 
nearly lost to view. Then she turned a cor- 
ner, and another, and of a sudden fled toward 
a distant archway, through which he saw the 
light of day. A great rush of warm air went 
by him. He stood still, murmuring aves. To 
his surprise, he was near the place where 
he had left his companions. He stood a mo- 
ment in deep thought. “We are out at 
last,” he murmured. “But ciel! there is 
much to think about. We may have too 
much light.” 

He went back and told of the discovery, 
but of the cat not a word. The duke said, 
“JT thought we should soon get out; come, let 
us be off.” 

Madame said gently: “ Let us kneel before 
we go and thank the good God for this friend 
he sent usin ourtrouble.” Then they all knelt, 
and she prayed, speaking her thankfulness 
to Heaven, with at the end a word as to her 
husband, and also asking God’s mercy for 
him who had led them forth out of darkness 
into light. When Francois heard her, he was 
disturbed as he had never been in all his days. 
When a man like Francois sheds tears, it is 
a great event in his life. He rose from his 
knees, and asked the duke and the rest to go 
with him; and thus it was that in a few min- 
utes they stood fifty feet from an open arch- 
way, through which came the level light from 
the western sky. 

The duke was moved at last to say how 
clever Francois had been; and how had he 
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managed it? The thief declared it had been 
easy; but the cat got no credit, and never 
was praised, then or ever, for her share of 
their escape. Set in this rocky frame before 
them was a picture as it were of a disused 
quarry, and beyond it vineyards, with yet 
farther a red-tiled housetop. Here it was, 
as they paused, that madame said solemnly, 
with tears in her eyes: 

“*God said, Let there be light: and there 
was light. And God saw the light, that it 
was good.’” 

After the duke and Francois had peeped 
out, and seen no one, the duke began to set 
forth a variety of schemes as to what they 
should do. None of these was very wise, 
and at last madame turned to Francois. He 
had disappeared, but presently came again, 
dressed in the clothes of the dead officer. He 
wore his sword and pistols, and now, as seen 
clearly in the light of day, was certainly a 
queer enough figure. The garments were too 
short below and too wide above, and over them 
rose the long face, the broad mouth, and the 
huge ears. The boys, who looked on their 
troubles as at an end, set up a shout of 
laughter. 

“The deuce! I shall arrest you, citizens,” 
cried Francois. “And first, monsieur.” He 
explained that he proposed to tie the duke’s 
hands behind his back, and with, as was 
usual, one end of the rope in his hand, would 
conduct the ci-devant into Paris by the Bar- 
riére d’Enfer. The weeping widow would 
follow, with the two children, to see the last 
of their poor papa. 

The duke was disgusted, but he pretended 
to be much amused. “Well, it is a pretty 
piece of comedy,” he said, as Madame des 
Iles insisted. 

“ Dame !” said the thief, “ but the tragedy 
is not far away.” 

“And what is to come after?” said she. 
“Had we not better wait till night?” 

“No. The guards are doubled at night. 
It is boldness which will win.” 

“And what then, Francois?” 

“T must find for you a refuge while I go 
to see if M. des Iles may not have returned; 
for, madame, you have assured me that he 
would be released. Pray God it is so. And 
what better is there?” The duke was forced 
to consent. 

A rope found in the officer’s pocket made 
part of Francois’s spoil. He tied the duke’s 
hands, and showed him how, at need, a pull 
would release them. The gold was divided. 
All else they left. Francois reported the way 
clear, and they set out. But the boys gig- 
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gled so much at the duke and his indignant 
face that Francois paused. 

“ Dame!” he cried, “madame must weep.” 
She was already doing that, her mind on the 
fate of M. des Iles. “If you boys are fools, 
and laugh, we are lost. Cry, if you can; but, 
for the love of Heaven, do not look about you, 
or smile. Take a hand of madame—so. Cry, if 
ever you mean to get away safe.” 

The road beyond the quarry was little 
used, and they went on, the duke furious. 
When they met any one, Frangois cried: 
“Get on, aristocrat! Pig of a ci-devant, 
march!” 

Duke Philippe muttered: “Sacré, thief!” 
and got a smart jerk of the rope, and more 
abuse, until the fun of it nearly upset the 
thief, who could scarce contain himself. At 
the Barriére d’Enfer were but two guards; 
nor were there as many people in the streets 
as usual. 

Suddenly Francois halted at the summons 
to leave his prisoner with one of the two 
men, and to enter the little office and exhibit 
his papers, as was needful. 

“ Dame !” muttered the thief, “one cannot 
know all things. I forgot about the papers.” 
He showed, however, no indecision. “Guard 
this wretch, citizen,” he said. “Here, take 
the rope. He isa returned émigré.” The man 
took the rope. “Ishall not be long.” So say- 
ing, he went in after the second guard, clos- 
ing the door behind them. The man sat down 
at a desk, and opened a blank-book, saying: 
“The order, citizen.” 

“TI am afraid it is lost,” said Francois, 
eagerly searching hisacquired pockets. “The 
mischief! What to do?” 

“To do? Thou must wait till the lieutenant 
comes back. He has gone to see the fun.” 

“Fun! What fun?” 

At this moment the man rose hastily. 
“Diable! thou art Frangois! I thought I 
knew thy voice. There are orders to arrest 
thee. Citizen Amar desires thy society. 
Best make no fuss. I arrest thee. I am in 
luck. It is sure promotion. What trick art 
thou upto? And those folks outside, who are 
they?” 

“But thou, an old thief, to arrest a com- 
rade! Surely thou wilt not.” 

“No usé. Come! no nonsense.” 

Francois put out a pleading hand. “But 
they will kill me, comrade.” He looked all 
the alarm needed. 

“ Bah ! ” 

In an instant the strongest grip of the 
Cité was on the man’s throat, and closed as 
a vise closes. A faint cry escaped as the 
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man struggled. Francois threw a leg back 
of the fellow, and as he fell dropped on his 
chest. It was brief. The man’s heels clat- 
tered on the floor; he was still. The thief 
rose. The man was to appearance dead. He 
would revive, perhaps. “ Peste!” cried Fran- 
cois, “it is hard to keep one’s head.” 

Seizing a paper from the table, Francois 
went out of the door, closing it after him, and 
coolly caressing a cat on the step. He said 
to the guard that his comrade would be out 
by and by, and that it was all right. Ashe 
spoke he waved the paper, and, taking the 
rope, went on, crying, “Get up, ci-devant !” 
As they got farther away he hurried the 
duke. “Death is behind us. Geton. Faster 
—faster!” He twisted and turned, and was 
not at ease until they were deep in the sinu- 
ous, box-hidden paths of the Luxembourg. 

Very few people were to be seen, and 
these looked at or after them with curiosity. 

“We must be a queer party. Get on, citi- 
zen. Thou art lazy. Thou wilt soon have 
a fine carriage.” He was terribly anxious. 
“ Sacré, monsieur! For the love of the saints, 
go on, and quicker!” 

“What the deuce is it?” said the duke. 

“That beast at the barrier knew me. He 
was an old thief.” 

“And what then? Why were we not 
stopped if he knew you?” 

“He does not know me nor anybody now.” 

“Foi @honneur, but you are a brave fel- 
low!” 

“Thanks; but make haste.” 

At last they were in the long Rue de 
Varennes, where they saw a great crowd 
filling the street, and were soon in the midst 
of a mass of excited people. 

Frangois cried out: “Room, 
room!” 

An old woman shook her fist at him, 
yelling furiously: “Cursed Jacobin!” 

The people were wild; and presently a man 
hustled the supposed officer. Others cried 
fiercely: “Hang him!” Another screamed 
out: “Robespierre is dead!” and the crowd 
took up the cry. A dozen hands seized on 
Francois. 

“What the deuce is all this?” he shouted. 
“Take care, or the law will have you.” 

“Robespierre is dead! A la lanterne!” 

Upon this, the duke exclaimed: “ Let him 
go; it is a good fellow, and not an officer”; 
and then, amid a maddening tumult, suc- 
ceeded in hastily explaining enough to se- 
cure the release of the officer. 

“A bas la guillotine!” cried Frangois. 
“Down with the Terror!” 


citizens, 
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The crowd thickened, and went its way 
with wild cries. Meanwhile the boy Des Iles 
was lost, and madame in tears. They went 
on, asking questions, and hearing of the 
execution of Robespierre, Couthon, Saint- 
Just, and the rest. The thief said: “Let us 
go straight to M. des Iles’s house.” 

At the door madame fell into her hus- 
band’s arms; and soon after dusk the boy 
came running back with his father, who had 
gone out to search for him. 

Then all was hastily made clear, and the 
long story told of Des Iles’s release, and 
how he had found the dog, and in the cave 
the Jacobins both dead, and of his vain 
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efforts to discover his own people. They 
were fed and reclothed; and now, it being 
ten at night of this 10th Thermidor, Fran- 
gois rose. “I must go,” he said. 

“You? Never!” said madame. “Our 
house is your home for life. You will wan- 
der and sin no more.” 

On this, Frangois looked about him, from 
one kind face to another, and sat down, and 
broke into tears. 

“Tt shall be as madame desires. I am her 
servant.” 


AND this is the end of the adventures of 
Frangois, the thief. Let who will judge him. 


THE END. 
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ey EW histories are at one and the 
same time more tragic and 
more instructive than that 
of the Spanish people. No 
rule has been wider and more 
brilliant. Having prevented 
Islamism from overflowing 
Barepe, the Spaniards themselves spread 
through the countries which they had pre- 
served from the Mohammedan invasion. 
Before long they were everywhere—in Italy 
and the Low Countries by right of conquest, 
in Germany through election. The domina- 
tion of theirarms, customs, and literature was 
widely extended. They were on the point 
of giving a king to France, and they were 
represented in the government of Louis 
XIV. People dressed as they did, thought 
and felt as they did, and it was quite as 
much from Spain as from Rome that our 
great Corneille drew the inspiration of his 
sublime works. Everything came to their 
aid. An Italian turned Spaniard discovered 
a new world for them. The virgin soil re- 
ceived first the print of their feet, and they 
gave theirname to the region. The sun never 
set on their empire. 

There is nothing comparable to this mag- 
nificent development of power, unless it be 
the magnitude and rapidity of the decay 
which followed. Little by little the Span- 
iards were everywhere driven out of Europe. 
They lost Italy, the Empire, the Low Coun- 
tries. 





But for all these successive losses and’ 


European checks they found compensation 
in the New World, with its treasures, its 
fertile soil, its fruitful. rivers, and its two 
oceans which commanded the commerce of 
the globe. But here too, though more slowly, 
a decline set in. 

The history of Spanish colonization in 
America presents three phases. The first is 
wholly warlike in its nature. We see in it 
adventurers and conquerors who land on the 
unexplored shores, seize them, and exter- 
minate the native population. The second 
phase is sacerdotal. The priest’comes along 
with the captain, to convert, and also to 
mitigate the cruelties of the soldier. And 
then,—the third phase,—after the mission- 
aries arrive the court favorites, sent out 
from the mother-country to enrich them- 
selves, well typified by the Marquis of Bran- 
ciforte, who sold decorations sometimes at 
even so high a price as ten thousand dollars, 
and by Iturrigarai, who trafficked in decrees 
and offices. The colonies, first tortured and 
then converted, become prebends for all the 
dissolute and begging good-for-nothings 
whom Spain wishes to get rid of. 

So it was not long before America began to 
slip away from Spain, as Europe had done. In 
1820 the colonies rebelled, one after the other, 
andat the end ofa heroic struggle repelled the 
Spanish troops and proclaimed independence. 
First the United States, and then England, 
recognized the new nations. The importance 
of the event was seen by all the clear-sighted 
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public men of the Old World. Vergennes, 
the French minister who helped to free North 
America, said on the proclamation of the in- 
dependence of the English colonies: “The 
Spanish colonies will some day become the 
prey of the Anglo-Saxons; and as sure as 
they have pushed back the Indians, they 
will sooner or later drive the Latin peoples 
from every part of America.” 

Nobody did more to bring about this re- 
sult predicted by the minister of Louis XVI 
than Napoleon, then First Consul, when he 
ceded Louisiana to the United States. He 
hesitated a long time before deciding to do 
so. Two of his ministers were summoned to 
St. Cloud to a council on the subject. De- 
crés was strongly opposed to the cession. 
“If the Isthmus of Panama is cut through 
some day,” he said, “it will occasion an im- 
mense revolution in navigation, so that a 
voyage around the world will be easier than 
the longest cruise to-day. Louisiana will be 
on the line of this new route, and its posses- 
sion will be of inestimable value. Don’t give 
it up.” Barbé-Marbois, on the contrary, fa- 
vored the sale of the fine colony as a war 
measure. A conflict with England was in- 
evitable, and it was recognized as impossible, 
with the inferior naval force at the disposal 
of France, to keep Louisiana from falling 
into the hands of the English. He consid- 
ered it wiser, therefore, to avert the disaster 
and at the same time to procure an impor- 
tant war subsidy. 

The First Consul shared the view held 
by Barbé-Marbois, and remarked: “ Perhaps 
somebody may object, on the ground that 
in two or three centuries the Americans 
may become too powerful for Europe to 
cope with. But my foresight cannot grasp 
such distant dangers, especially as one may 
count on future rivalries in the heart of the 
Union.” 

The cession was therefore made, and as 
soon as the papers were signed, the plenipo- 
tentiaries arose, shook hands, and Living- 
ston, the American representative, whose 
face revealed his satisfaction, said: “We 
have lived a long time, but this is the finest 
act of our life. To-day the United States 
enters the first rank among the powers. 
One day France will find in the New World 
a natural friend, whose strength will go on 
increasing from year to year, and who can- 
not fail to become powerful and respected 
on all the seas of the globe. It is the United 
States that will restore the maritime rights 
of all the nations of the earth, usurped to- 
day by a single one, the English nation. The 


documents which we have just signed can 
bring tears to no eye, but, on the contrary, 
must prepare centuries of happiness to in- 
numerable generations of human beings. 
The Mississippi and the Missouri will see 
them follow one another and increase in the 
midst of equality, under just laws, freed 
from the errors of superstition, the curse of 
bad government, and thoroughly deserving 
the attention and cares of Providence.” 

The emancipation of the Spanish colonies 
completed the expulsion of European dom- 
ination from America. The English prime 
minister, Canning, who sanctioned it, re- 
garding it as an offset to our successful 
Spanish expedition of 1823, was as contented 
as Livingston on the day of the signing of 
the Louisiana treaty. He said proudly: “I 
called the New World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old. Novus rerum 
nascitur ordo—a new century begins.” “It 
is democracy,” added Chateaubriand, pro- 
phetically, “that rises up before the decrepit 
monarchies of old Europe.” “Henceforth,” 
said Abbé de Pradt, “there can be no mis- 
take; America will no longer suffer Europe 
to interfere in its affairs. What remains to 
Europe in that continent is neither impor- 
tant nor secure. Would the Moors have 
been able to hold a few cantons in Spain as 
dependencies of African princes? Can the 
Antilles remain European at the very thresh- 
old of America become American again? 
Havana will be independent; without Mex- 
ico, of what use will it be to Spain? Santo 
Domingo is free; Porto Rico will follow 
Havana; what do the rest of the Antilles 
amount to?” 

To save what remained to her of her Amer- 
ican colonies, to keep Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, Spain should have studied the best in- 
terests of the inhabitants with redoubled zeal. 
She should have ruled with a velvet hand, 


whereas she was harder than ever. More 


than ever she turned those wonderful lands 
into battening-fields for her ruined nobles, 
for her fortune-seeking favorites. It was 
notorious that they went to Cuba to get rich. 
Consequently the outcry against Spanish 
domination has not ceased for an instant 
since the emancipation of South America. 
The attentive ear has always heard it more 
or less distinctly. In 1870, when I was min- 
ister, I received a deputation of Cubans, who 
came to beg me to remedy their ills and to 
intervene in their behalf. And now, the dis- 
content having reached the highest degree 
of intensity, Cuba revolts, and calls for help, 
and the emancipative movement begun in 
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1820 approaches fruition. What Spain still 
holds is on the point of being torn from her. 
All America, with the exception of a few lit- 
tle islands of no consequence, is to belong to 
the Americans. The republican continent, 
freed from one end to the other, will be- 
come more and more hostile, or at least 
stand in opposition, to the old continent, 
where still prevail dynasties and monar- 
chical systems. 

Should any complaint be made at the final 
expulsion of Spain? Should there be an ob- 
jection to the emancipation of Cuba, and 
should it be looked upon as a misfortune? 
Certainly not. We should see in it only the 
just decree of Heaven. 

The Spanish nation has brilliant qualities. 
It is chivalrous, intrepid, and never wanting 
in patience and courage. It is never aston- 
ished at its misfortunes, and never doubts 
its ability to triumph over them. To bluster- 


ing indolence it joins immeasurable pride and. 


pitiless hardness of heart. Nothing that has 
existed is comparable to it, and it considers 
itself superior to everything. Whoever dis- 
putes its supremacy is held to merit sup- 
pression, and its whole history is but an in- 
cessant extermination. It blotted out the 
Moors and the Indians, and at home, in 
order to go on exterminating, it became the 
people of the Inquisition, of the auto-da-fe; 
it exterminated the heretic as in no other 
Christian land. In this passion for destroy- 
ing, striking, ravaging, even the capital of 
its faith was not respected; so that when 
the hordes of Charles V fell upon Rome, 
they committed more spoliations and sac- 
rileges, caused more ruin, than did even 
the barbarians of the North. Rome still 
bears the marks of this abominable devasta- 
tion; for it has not been possible wholly to 
obliterate the marks of the nails driven in 
the frescos of Raphael at the Vatican, on 
which halberds were hung. 

Now, proud exterminators cannot be 
civilizers. They do not assimilate peoples. 
They only make them suffer, and exploit 
them till they exasperate them and force 
them to revolt. 

The French, too, after having spread over 
Europe more widely than the Spanish, 
were pushed back within their own boun- 
daries. But on retiring they left behind 
them, like the Nile after an inundation, a 
fertile deposit. There is not a nation where 
the French have been which has not pre- 
served to this day some visible trace of their 
civilization. So true is this that their great 
man, Napoleon, has remained the great man 
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of all European peoples, and his memory is 
still kept green in the most distant villages 
of the lands where he ruled even for the mo- 
ment. But when the Spaniards retired from 
the countries which had come under their do- 
minion, what did they leave? Nothing but 
a very disagreeable guttural aspiration, such 
as was introduced, in Italy, into the soft Tus- 
can dialect. They would like now to exter- 
minate the Cubans, and make them suffer 
the fate to which they subjected the Moors, 
the Indians, and the heretics; in this connec- 
tion it is only necessary to recall the horrible 
tragedies associated with the name of Weyler. 

Is it surprising that the Cubans object to 
being exterminated; that they struggle and 
resist;and that, feeling themselves too feeble, 
they cry out for help? Is it astonishing that 
the Americans, who hear these despairing 
calls, who receive those escaped from such 
carnage, who listen to their groans and sup- 
plications— is it astonishing that this people, 
which is not devoted simply to trade, but 
which reads its Bible and is religious, should 
have felt in its heart the deepest indignation, 
and should have stepped forward to put an 
end to this scandal to civilization, this verit- 
able outrage on divine law, paraded at its 
very doors and before its very eyes? How 
dare anybody pretend that such an act of 
humanity is a violation of the rules of inter- 
national honor, of the prescriptions of justice 
and the exigencies of law! 

Such reproaches would be unjustified and 
iniquitous coming from any quarter; but 
coming from France they would be abso- 
lutely incomprehensible. Is not the whole 
history of France the apostleship of enfran- 
chisement by word, by counsel, and by dint 
of arms, for the benefit of oppressed peoples 
striving to break away from a cruel domi- 
nation? 

From the earliest times, according to the 
language of an old chronicler, the kings of 
France considered it “a very royal and mag- 
nificent thing to take up arms to avenge a 
whole people unjustly oppressed, and to de- 
liver it frem tyranny.” When, by chance, the 
kings of France showed themselves hostile 
to this august mission, as, for example, 
Louis XIV in the deplorable Dutch war, 
was not the world astonished? “Often in 
former centuries,” says the German historian, 
Ranke, “conquered and persecuted peoples 
turned to France for protection. But to 
whom could they now address themselves, 
since the powerful protector had herself 
become an oppressor?” 

This deviation was simply an accident. 














Louis XVI returned to the true national 
tradition in sending aid to Washington. 
Since then this generous French policy has 
been continued everywhere throughout the 
world. Was not the French Revolution a 
general liberator? Did it not declare that 
each nation has alone the power to give it- 
self laws, the inalienable right to change 
them, and to govern itself in its own way? 
Did it not go forth in every direction, de- 
stroying feudal and despotic servitude, and 
did it not promulgate the Rights of Man for 
the whole race? Elsewhere the governing 
principle is to do nothing gratis. In France, 
however, the rule is to do nothing with a 
selfish motive. What did she gain by freeing 
Greece, Belgium, Rumania, Italy? and what 
was the cost to her of her incessant efforts 
in favor of Poland? 

When the South American uprising of 
1820 occurred, the French conservatives, 
partizans of the old European system, gave 
it the cold shoulder, refused to recognize 
the new states, and pronounced the move- 
ment a violation of law and of the principles 
of legitimacy. But the liberal portion of the 
nation passionately approved the movement. 
Bolivar became a national hero. There were 
hats 4 la Bolivar, and his exploits were re- 
counted everywhere. Many even went so 
far as to say that he surpassed the Wash- 
ington of the North. At that time it would 
have been as impossible for a liberal to de- 
clare himself against the South Americans 
in revolt as to condemn the uprising of the 
Poles against the Russians. 

During the present century France has 
done more than practise a policy of generos- 
ity and enfranchisement. She has discovered 
its judicial formula by enunciating the prin- 
ciple of nationalities. Care was taken to 
distinguish it from the barbaric theory of 
the law of races—an idea which, according 
to the modern French international theory, 
is an exclusive and retrograde idea, having 
nothing in common with the large, sacred, 
civilizing conception of country. A race has 
limits which cannot be overstepped. Coun- 
try has none. It can spread and develop 
without stop. It may embrace the human 
race, as in the time of the Roman Empire. 
For centuries races have been welded into 
countries, and it would be impossible to put 
an end to the mysterious working from which 
have sprung the fine results that this fusion 
has produced, and which are nowhere more 
striking than in the United States. 

It has been the mission of civilization to de- 
stroy primitive groups, in order to constitute 
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by free attraction conventional groups which 
are much more closely knitted together than 
those born of chance. There is an ineffable 
sweetness in the word country, for the very 
reason that it expresses, not an aggregation 
brought about by fate, but a free and affec- 
tionate creation into which for centuries mil- 
lions of human beings have put their hearts. 
The will of the people is, therefore, the 
dominating, sovereign, unique, absolute prin- 
ciple from which is to be developed in its en- 
tirety the modern law of nations, by a series 
of logical deductions from, as it were, an 
inexhaustible spring. It is the substitution 
in international relations of the principle of 
liberty for geological and historic fatality. 

This is the theory which the Americans 
are putting in practice. They take their in- 
spiration from this tradition, and are mak- 
ing it their own. They too wish to give 
themselves the royal pleasure of going to 
arms to avenge a people unjustly treated, 
and to deliver it from tyranny. They also 
wish the will of the people to prevail over 
the right of conquest, over the blind fatali- 
ties of race; they wish to aid some of their 
fellow-beings in creating a country for them- 
selves. Can France blame America for this? 

Nobody can doubt that the Americans will 
ultimately secure material success in this 
contest. They were taken unprepared; they 
were not ready for war. The Spaniards are 
brave, tenacious, and the climate is their 
auxiliary. It is possible that the struggle 
will not be ended by a single crushing blow, 
but may drag on longer than was expected. 
But there cannot be any question as to the 
final result. As soon as America throws into 
the balance the inexhaustible resources of 
her powerful vitality, she will be irresistible 
and victorious. 

And, more important than the material 
victory, the moral result of this success, 
whatever happens, will be favorable to civil- 
ization and humanity. Spain once driven out 
of Cuba, the United States will be content 
either to leave the Cubans free to establish 
an independent and autonomous republic, or, 
for certain reasons, the enfranchised island 
will be annexed and become a new State in 
the Federal Union. In eithercasethe Cubans 
will be gainers. In the first instance, they 
will be the masters of their own destiny; in 
the second they will become living free mem- 
bers of a great country devoted to liberty 
and progress. And, taking everything into 
consideration, I am not certain whether, in 
their own interest, the realization of the 
second hypothesis would not be preferable. 
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It is a dangerous transition from the ob- 
scurity of servitude to the light of liberty. 
The eyes are dazzled, and one is apt to lose 
one’s way. The example of the other South 
American republics, which, having thrown 
off the Spanish yoke, have never ceased to 
oscillate between dictatorship and anarchy, 
would seem to indicate that the Cubans 
might find it to their advantage to accept 
the protecting tutelage of a people already 
habituated to the ways of liberty, who would 
guide them along the path of self-govern- 
ment, still new to them, and save them from 
more than one hard trial and cruel experi- 
ence. 

Spain herself will profit by her inevitable 
defeat. At the moment when France lost 
Canada one of her statesmen said: “If some 
day France is deprived of her insular pos- 
sessions, as she has been of her conti- 
nental colonies, she will be found to go on 


prospering by means of her own resources, just. 


as well as those states which have kept their 
colonies. In fact, she may surpass them in 
happiness and tranquillity.” This prediction 
would unquestionably be true if applied to 
Spain. Cuba, which cannot be pacified, is 
like a devouring canker in her side which 
exhausts her resources and sterilizes her 
efforts. When she shall have been cured of 
it, and then falls back on herself, she may 
succeed, perhaps, in checking that downward 
tendency which is leading to a most threat- 
ening decay. 

Since the fall of Napoleon, Spain has be- 
come what Poland was—a field of discord and 
anarchy. She has orators, jurists, poets, 
writers, but they are all, in greater or less 
degree, tinctured with anarchism. No one 
seems to have a firm, sure, and practical 
idea of gove:nment. Some exaggerate l|ib- 
erty to the point of license; others plunge 
headlong into a dictatorial despotism which 
ends in oppression. Nowhere is to be found 
that peaceful working of liberal institutions 
which renders a people prosperous and power- 
ful. Happily for Spain, she is not surrounded, 
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as was Poland, by neighbors eager to dis- 
member her. Otherwise, a victim to her con- 
tinual dissensions, to her incapacity to estab- 
lish a regular and wisely constituted state, 
she would long ago have experienced the 
fate of Poland. 

How, then, would it be possible for Spain 
to govern well her colonies, when she is so 
manifestly incapable of governing herself? 
How could she display beyond the seas a 
wisdom which she has never shown at home? 
The loss of Cuba may perhaps be to her a 
salutary warning, a memento mori. Grasping 
at last the fact that within herself lie all the 
vices that have driven Cuba from her, she 
may learn to mend her ways, and again be- 
come in the concert of Europe a harmonious 
rather than a discordant note. 

Frenchmen hope that such may be the 
case. They have much to complain of in re- 
gard to Spain. They cannot forget that it 
was through the perfidy of the men who 
governed her in 1870 that was hatched the 
abominable plot of the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture; which forced France into the field of 
battle, where she lost for a time her military 
supremacy. Notwithstanding this poignant 
recollection, Frenchmen would not hesitate 
to pronounce in favor of Spain if it were 
just to do so, for their judgment is not in- 
fluenced by a grudge ora hate. Their fault, 
alas! is rather to forget to hate what should 
be hated. 

We do not hesitate, therefore, in the name 
of justice and right, of humanity and liberty, 
to range ourselves on the side of America. 
That certain interested motives and un- 
acknowledged considerations may be mingled 
with the generous impulses which have 
prompted her to take sides with Cuba is quite 
possible; but this impure alloy cannot blind 
us to the general character of the enterprise. 
However covetous some of her citizens may 
be, the United States in this instance is not 
a freebooter. She is a liberator, and the 
Eternal will be just in crowning her arms 
with victory. 
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SHE settlement of the results 
of the war with Spain imposes 
upon the American people the 
momentous duty of determin- 
ing whether they will con- 
tinue the traditional pol- 

- icy under which they have 
achieved their present prosperity, greatness, 
and power, or whether they will adopt a new 
course, the issue of which is, to say the least, 
highly problematical, and which, if once en- 
tered upon, can, according to all human fore- 
sight, never be retraced. Under such cir- 
cumstances they should be specially careful 
not to permit themselves to be influenced in 
their decision by high-sounding phrases of 
indefinite meaning, by vague generalities, or 
by seductive catchwords appealing to unrea- 
soning pride and reckless ambition. More 
than ever true patriotism now demands the 
exercise of thesoberest possible discernment. 

We are told that as we have grown very 
rich and very powerful the principles of 
policy embodied in Washington’s Farewell 
Address have become obsolete; that we have 
“new responsibilities,” “new duties,” and a 
peculiar “mission.” When we ask what 
these new responsibilities and duties re- 
quire this republic to do, the answer is 
that it should meddle more than heretofore 
with the concerns of the outside world for 
the purpose of “furthering the progress of 
civilization”; that it must adopt an “impe- 
rial policy,” and make a beginning by keep- 
ing as American possessions the island 
colonies conquered from Spain. This last 
proposition has at least the merit of defi- 
niteness, and it behooves the American peo- 
ple carefully to examine it in the light of 
“responsibility,” “duty,” and “mission.” 

I am far from denying that this republic, 
as one of the great powers of the world, has 
its responsibilities. But what is it respon- 
sible for? Is it to be held, or to hold itself, 
responsible for the correction of all wrongs 
done by strong nations to weak ones, or 
by powerful oppressors to helpless popula- 
tions? Is it, in other words, responsible for 
the general dispensation of righteousness 
throughout the world? Neither do I deny 
that this republic has a “mission”; and I 
am willing to accept, what we are frequently 
told, that this mission consists in “further- 
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ing the progress of civilization.” But does 
this mean that wherever obstacles to the 
progress of civilization appear, this republic 
should at once step in to remove those ob- 
stacles by means of force, if friendly per- 
suasion do not avail? Every sober-minded 
person will admit that under so tremendous 
a task any earthly power, however great, 
would soon break down. Moreover, those 
are not wrong who maintain that the nation 
which would assume the office of a general 
dispenser of justice and righteousness in 
the world, according to its own judgment, 
should be held to prove itself as a model of 
justice and righteousness in its own home 
concerns as well as in its dealings with others. 

When we are asked whether a nation 
should, in this respect, do nothing for the 
outside world because it cannot do all, or be- 
cause it is not perfect itself, the answer is 
that to be true to its responsibility and its 
duty, a nation should conscientiously seek to 
ascertain for itself how it can make its con- 
duct most useful, morally as well as ma- 
terially, to its own members as well as 
generally to mankind, and then devote its 
energies to the task of reaching the highest 
possible degree of that usefulness. 

The peculiar responsibility resting upon 
the American people cannot be more strik- 
ingly and impressively defined than it was 
by Abraham Lincoln in his famous Gettys- 
burg speech: 


Our fathers brought forth on this continent a 
‘new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. . . . 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion ; . . . that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom ; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


In other words, it is the first and highest 
duty of the American people, involving 
their first and gravest responsibility, so to 
conduct their foreign as well as their domes- 
tic concerns that the problem of democratic 
government on a large scale be successfully 
solved in this republic, not only for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of this country 
alone, but for the benefit of mankind. If 
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the American people fail in this, they will 
fail in discharging their gravest responsi- 
bility and in fulfilling their highest mission, 
whatever else they may accomplish. 

I do not mean to say that a due regard to 
that responsibility and fidelity to that mis- 
sion would preclude any other effort to fur- 
ther the cause of popular government and 
of civilization outside of our own limits. 
But it can hardly be questioned that when- 
ever such efforts are made in a manner 
apt to undermine democratic government at 
home, such efforts must, as to the true re- 
sponsibility and mission of the American 
people, be regarded as dangerous; for they 
may not only injure the American people 
themselves, but also weaken the faith of man- 
kind in the worth of democratic institutions, 
and thus impair their moral influence among 
men. To be just to their highest respon- 
sibility and duty, the American people 
should therefore avoid as much as possible 
everything, however splendid it may appear, 
and however flattering it may be to their 
ambition, that may be apt to make their 
democratic government at home less honest, 
less just, less beneficent, and thereby less 
respectable and less attractive in the eyes 
of the world. One of the most prolific 
agencies of evil in this respect is war, for 
whatever reason it may be undertaken. 

I shall certainly not deny that in the his- 
tory of the world wars have sometimes done 
great service to civilization and to human 
freedom. There have been necessary wars, 
and there may be more. Our war for the 
Union may be called one of them. It is 
hardly denied now, even in the South, that 
the results of that war have in many re- 
spects been of immense benefit to the coun- 
try. But it will just as little be denied that 
the Civil War developed a degree of social 
as well as political demoralization which, if 
the conflict had gone on much longer, would 
have made the republic a sink of corruption. 
It is true that we have since recovered from 
some of the evil practices bred by the war, and 
are thus enjoying all its good results without 
being permanently troubled by all of its bad 
effects. But while we have to some extent 
—by no means altogether—recovered dur- 
ing thirty-three years of peace from the 
mischief done by four years of war, how 
would it be if, instead of a long period of 
peace intervening, wars had multiplied dur- 
ing that time, continually withdrawing the 
attention of the citizens from their home 
concerns by the exciting reports of cam- 
paigns and battles, thus continually para- 
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lyzing that vigilance which is “the price of 
liberty,” and giving no end of opportunity to 
the political jobber and the demagogue? In 
this way wars are far more dangerous to 
democracies than to monarchies, for the 
reason that by the agencies of public 
demoralization democracies are far more 
mischievously attacked in the vital condi- 
tions of their being. 

How far such mischief will be wrought 
by our war with Spain will depend upon its 
duration, upon the extent to which it with- 
draws popular attention from our home 
concerns, and upon its results as to the 
future policy of the United States. How- 
ever justifiable and even praiseworthy this 
war may appear to us, it is useless to deny 
that the mere fact of the great American 
republic having gone to war without abso- 
lutely evident and generally accepted neces- 
sity, has hurt the prestige of democratic 
government in an important respect. Criti- 
cal observation of the goings on in the 
United States and in the French republic 
has of late years seriously shaken what 
there was of popular belief that republican 
government was necessarily the most hon- 
est and economical and the wisest imagi- 
nable government. But mankind still did 
believe—especially judging from the fact 
that the United States, with all their wealth 
and strength, did not find it necessary to 
keep up any large armament—that republi- 
can government was by its natural tendency 
a guaranty of peace. That this belief, too, 
has been, justly or unjustly, shaken by 
our war with Spain must be considered as a 
serious hurt to the prestige of republican 
government generally. 

This hurt may be very much aggravated, 
or it may be greatly lessened, as the Ameri- 
can people make this or that use of their 
victory over Spain. Aside from the question 
whether the war was necessary even for the 
avowed purpose of it, the attitude assumed 
by the United States as to the object to be 
accomplished by the war was entitled to the 
respect of mankind. The American people 
were greatly incensed at the cruel oppres- 
sion suffered by the Cuban people at the 
hands of Spain. The Congress of the United 
States resolved “that the people of Cuba 
are, and of right ought .to be, free and in- 
dependent”; and it directed the government 
of the republic to make them so, expressly 
disclaiming any disposition or intention to 
exercise any control over Cuba, except for 
the purpose of pacification, and emphatically 
promising that, such pacification achieved, 
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such control should be left to the Cuban 
people themselves. It was to be simply a 
war of liberation, of humanity, undertaken 
without any selfish motive. This we solemnly 
promised. The whole world was so to under- 
stand it. If a republican nation can under- 
take any war without injury to the prestige 
of democracy as an agency of peace, it is 
such a war of disinterested benevolence. 

But how if this war of humanity and dis- 
interested benevolence be turned into a war 
of conquest? How if Cuba or any other of 
the conquered islands be kept by the United 
States as a permanent possession? What 
then? And here let me remark that, from 
the moral point of view, it matters nothing 
whether the conquest be that of Cuba, or 
of Porto Rico, or of the Philippines, or of 
all of them. The resolution adopted by Con- 
gress was meant to be understood as herald- 
ing this war to the world, distinctly and em- 
phatically, as a war of liberation, and not of 
conquest. Only Cuba was mentioned in the 
resolution, because only Cuba could be men- 
tioned. To say that we may, without break- 
ing the pledge involved in our proclamation, 
take and keep Porto Rico or the Philippines 
because they were not mentioned by name in 
the resolution, while it was in the nature of 
things that they could not be so mentioned — 
would this not bea mean piece of pettifogging 
to cover up a breach of faith? Can a gen- 
tleman do such things? Can a gentleman 
quibble about his moral obligations and his 
word? 

What, then, will follow if the United 
States commit this breach of faith? What 
could our answer be if the world should say 
of the American people that they are wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, rapacious land-grabbers 
posing as unselfish champions of freedom 
and humanity, false pretenders who have 
proved the truth of all that has been said 
by their detractors as to their hypocrisy 
and greed, and whose word can never again 
be trusted? And how will that cause of 
civilization fare which consists in the credit 
of democratic institutions, of the govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people, for which 
the American people are above all things 
responsible, and the maintenance of which 
is above all things their duty and mission? 
Will not those appear right who say that 
democratic government is not only no guar- 
anty of peace, but that it is capable of the 
worst kind of war, the war of conquest, and 
of resorting to that kind of war, too, as a 
hypocrite and false pretender? Such a loss 
of character, in itself a most deplorable 
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moral calamity, would be followed by politi- 
cal consequences of a very serious nature. 

It is generally admitted that the Monroe 
Doctrine will virtually go overboard when 
this republic becomes actively involved in 
what may be called Old-World interests. The 
meaning of the Monroe Doctrine is that no 
Old-World power shall be permitted to found 
new settlements on American soil over 
which it is to exercise control, or to inter- 
fere with any American state to the detri- 
ment of the independence or sovereignty 
thereof. It made the smaller American re- 
publics in that respect look up to the great 
and strong republic as their natural friend 
and protector. How would the turning of 
this war of liberation and humanity into a 
war of conquest affect the relations of the 
United States with their Southern neigh- 
bors? It is a significant circumstance that 
in this war with Spain the sympathies 
of the other American republics have, to 
say the least, been doubtful. One might 
have expected that the memories of their 
own struggles for independence from Spain 
would have revived, and that the Spanish- 
Americans would have been delighted to 
see the United States achieve for their 
Cuban brethren what they in times past 
had at the cost of much blood achieved for 
themselves. Yet the Southern sister repub- 
lics not only remained remarkably unde- 
monstrative of such delight, but there has 
been much to indicate that their sympathies 
have been rather on the side of Spain. The 
reason for this may be found partly in race 
prejudice—the antipathy of the Latin race 
to the Anglo-Saxon. But there is something 
more than that. ° 

Various voices have reache@us trom that 
part of the world, informing.us that many 
thinking men among the Spanish-Americans 
see in our war against Spain only the first 
step in the execution of a vast scheme of 
conquest embracing first the Spanish West 
Indies, then all the other adjacent islands 
that can be got, then Mexico and the other 
republics down to the inter-oceanic canal 
that is to be built, and a sufficient stretch 
of land south of that canal to bring it 
well within the boundaries of the United 
States, and then nobody knows what more. 
This may seem a very foolish apprehension, 
although the scheme is spoken of by some of 
the new school of American imperialists as 
a glorious Anglo-Saxon conception. At any 
rate, will not the Spanish-Americans, who 
are gifted with a lively fancy, in case the 
United States, after this boasted war of lib- 
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eration and disinterested benevolence, really 
annex Cubaand Porto Rico, or either of them, 
be apt to regard that act as a verification 
of such apprehensions? Will they not with 
a good show of reason argue that a nation 
capable of turning a war that was solemnly 
proclaimed as a war of emancipation and 
humanity into a land-grabbing operation, 
will be capable of anything in the line of 
deceit and rapacity; that its appetite will 
grow with the eating; that having. once 
embarked in a career of conquest, it will be 
urged from one such enterprise into another, 
on the plausible plea that new conquests 
are necessary to make the old ones secure 
and profitable; that nobody can tell how far 
this will go; and that therefore none of the 
sister republics will be safe from the per- 
fidy and grasping ambition of the United 
States? Nobody will deny that there is logic 
in this; and being started on this line of 
thought, the American sister republics will 
cast about for means of protection; and if 
to that end they do not find a league among 
themselves against the United States prac- 
tical or sufficient, it will not at all be un- 
natural for them to look for that protection 
to some of the Old-World powers. 

This is by no means a mere wild conjec- 
ture. A little sober reflection will convince 
every thinking mind that the first step on 
our part in this new policy of conquest will 
be very apt to fill the minds of our Southern 
neighbors with that vague dread of some 
great danger hanging over them which will 
turn them into secret or open enemies 
of the United States, capable of throwing 
themselves into anybody’s arms for protec- 
tion; and this will not at all be unlikely to en- 
courage, among Old-World powers, schemes 
of encroachment upon the American conti- 
nent which, on account of the former rela- 
tions between thesmaller American republics 
and the United States under the Monroe 
Doctrine, have so far not ventured forth. 
This would be to the United States the be- 
ginning of incalculable troubles of a new 
sort. And then these very troubles arising 
from Southern hostility, combining with the 
ambitious schemes of Old-World powers, 
would be used by our imperialists as addi- 
tional proof of the necessity of further con- 
quests, and of the building up of the grand 
American empire embracing not only all 
the conquests made in the Spanish war, but 
reaching down to the Isthmus of Panama, 
with the islands within reach, and strong 
enough to meet all those accumulating diffi- 
culties. 
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To do justice to the subject, we have 
to face this grand imperial conception in 
its full development; for when once fairly 
launched, this is the direction in which we 
shall drift. Imagine, then, the United States 
to cover that part of America here described, 
and, in addition, Hawaii, the Philippines, and 
perhaps the Carolines and the Ladrones, and 
what not,—immense territories inhabited by 
white people of Spanish descent, by Indians, 
negroes, mixed Spanish and Indians, mixed 
Spanish and negroes, Hawaiians, Hawaiian 
mixed blood, Spanish Philippinos, Malays, 
Tagals, various kinds of savages and half- 
savages, not to mention the Chinese and 
Japanese,—at least twenty-five millions in 
all, and all of them animated with the in- 
stincts, impulses, and passions bred by the 
tropical sun; and all those people to become 
Americans! 

Some of the most prominent imperialists, 
by the way, have been in a great flurry 
about a few thousand immigrants from Italy, 
Russia, and Hungary, because their becom- 
ing part of the American people would 
depress American labor and lower the 
standards of American citizenship. Now 
they would take in Spanish-Americans, with 
all the mixtures of Indian and negro blood, 
and Malays and other unspeakable Asiatics, 
by the tens of millions! What will become 
of American labor and the standards of 
American citizenship then? 

We are vexed by a very troublesome race 
problem in the United States now. That 
race problem is still unsolved, and it would 
be very sanguine to say that there is a sat- 
isfactory solution in near prospect. Cool- 
headed men think that we have enough of 
that. What will be the consequence if we 
indefinitely add to it by bringing under this 
republican government big lots of other in- 
compatible races—races far more intract- 
able, too, than those with which we have so 
far had to deal? 

But more. Owing to the multiplicity of 
churches, sects, and denominations, and to 
their being mixed together in every part of 
the country, and their pretty well balancing 
one another, there have been so far hardly 
any very serious difficulties of a religious 
nature in the United States. But if the im- 
perial policy prevails, and all those countries, 
with their populations, are annexed, there 
will be for the first time in the history of 
the republic large territories inhabited by 
many millions of people who, with few ex- 
ceptions, all belong to one church, and who, 
if they become a political force, may cause 
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conflicts of influences from which the Amer- 
ican people have so far been happily ex- 
empt. 

I mention these things in order to indicate 
some of the difficulties we have to meet in 
considering the question how such countries 
and populations are to be fitted into our 
system of government. It is hard to see 
how the Spanish-American republics which 
are to be annexed could in the long run be 
refused admission as States, having, nomi- 
nally at least, been governing themselves for 
many years. The Spanish-American islands 
would soon follow. Ambitious partizans, 
looking out for party votes in Congress and 
in the electoral college, would certainly con- 
trive to lug them in. There would then be 
a large lot of Spanish-Americans in the 
Senate and in the House and among the 
presidential electors—more than enough of 
them to hold, occasionally at least, the bal- 
ance of power in making laws not only for 
themselves, but for the whole American 
people, and in giving the republic its Presi- 
dents. There would be “the Spanish- 
American vote”-being occasionally the 
decisive vote—to be bargained with. Who 
will doubt that of all the so-called “foreign 
votes” this country has ever had, this would 
be by far the most dangerous? It is useless 
to hope that this population would gradu- 
ally assimilate itself to the American people 
as they now are. It might assimilate itself 
under the influence of our Northern cli- 
mate, but not in the tropics. In the tropics 
the Anglo-Saxon race is in the long run more 
apt to assimilate itself to the Spanish- 
American than the Spanish-American to the 
Anglo-Saxon. This is common experience. 

The admission as States of the Philip- 
pines, the Carolines, and so on,—that is, 
the transformation of “the United States 
of America” into “the United States of 
America and Asia,”—would, I suppose, ap- 
pear too monstrous to be seriously thought 
of even by the wildest imperialist. Those 
countries, with an aggregate of about ten 
million inhabitants, would have to be gov- 
erned as subject provinces, with no expec- 
tation of their becoming self-governing 
States. This means government without 
the consent of the governed. It means 
taxation without representation. It means 
the very things against which the Declaration 
of Independence remonstrated, and against 
which the fathers rose in revolution. It 
means that the American people would carry 
on over large subject populations a kind of 
rule against which their own government is 
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the most solemn protest. It may be said 
that those countries and populations can- 
not be governed in any other way; but is 
not that the most conclusive reason why 
this republic should not attempt to govern 
them at all? 

Against such an attempt there are other 
reasons hardly less vital. No candid ob- 
server of current events in this republic will 
deny that the exercise of more or less arbi- 
trary rule over distant countries will be apt 
to produce most pernicious effects upon gur 
public morals. The farther away th®¥e 
subject countries are from close public 
observation, the richer and more tempt- 
ing their natural resources, the more un- 
fit their populations for self-government, 
and the more pronounced the race antago- 
nisms, the more unrestrained will be the 
cupidity of the governing race, the less re- 
spect will there be for the rights and inter- 
ests of the subject races, and the more 
unscrupulous and rapacious the rule over 
them—and this in spite of laws for their 
protection which may be fair on their face 
and well intended in their meaning. There 
has been much complaint of the influence 
wielded in our government by rich and pow- 
erful corporations such as the Sugar Trust. 
The more or less arbitrary control exercised 
by our government over distant countries 
with great resources will inevitably stimu- 
late the multiplication of speculative enter- 
prises with much money behind them, sub- 
jecting the government in all its branches 
to constant pressure and manipulation which 
cannot fail to produce a most baneful effect 
upon our politics. Of such things we have 
experience enough to warn us. 

But the combinations formed for distant 
adventure will be the most dangerous of all. 
Never having enough, their greed constantly 
grasping for more, they will seek to drive 
this country into new enterprises of con- 
quest. Opportunities will not be lacking 
when this republic is once in the race for 
colonial acquisitions in which the European 
powers are now engaged, and which keeps 
them incessantly increasing their expensive 
armaments. And the more such enterprises 
there are, the greater will be the danger of 
new wars, with all their demoralizing effects 
upon our democratic government. It is, 
therefore, not too much to say—indeed, it 
is rather stating the fact very mildly—that 
the governing of distant countries as subject 
provinces would result in a fearful increase 
of the elements of profligacy and corruption 
in our political life. 
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We are told by imperialists of a very op- 
timistic disposition that the British have 
carried on a policy of territorial aggrandize- 
ment on the grandest scale, but have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining an honest and decent 
government; that the very necessity of 
providing for good methods of governing 
their distant possessions brought on the re- 
form of their civil service, and that we can 
do the same. The fact is, however, that 
under the policy of conquest and territorial 
aggrandizement the British government did 
im into a very grievous state of profligacy 
and corruption, from which it emerged only 
after a long period of effort. Whether, or 
how, our democratic government would 
emerge from such a state is, to say the 
least, an open question. in speculating upon 
what we may be capable of in comparison 
with other nations, we should never forget 
that monarchies or aristocracies can do cer- 
tain things which democracies cannot do as 
well, and that democracies can do certain 
things which monarchies or aristocracies 
cannot do at all. A monarchy or an aristoc- 
racy can govern subject populations—it 
sometimes does it badly, sometimes well— 
in perfect harmony with its reasons of 
being, without going beyond the vital con- 
ditions of its existence. In doing so it ex- 
ercises a function suited to its nature. But 
it cannot institute and maintain among its 
people complete self-government on the ba- 
sis of equal rights without breaking itself 
down. A democracy can maintain complete 
self-government on the basis of equal rights, 
for that is its natural function; but it can- 
not exercise arbitrary rule over subject 
populations without doing a thing utterly 
incompatible with the fundamental reason 
of its own being, without giving up its most 
vital principle and faith. It will be like a 
mah who has lost the sense of right and 
wrong. This is in itself utter demoraliza- 
tion, which cannot fail to breed corruption 
and decay. It never has failed, as history 
proves. Recovery from this sort of corrup- 
tion, which in a monarchy or an aristocracy 
is not easy, is therefore far more difficult in 
a democracy. Owing to its constitutional 
peculiarity, a democracy is far less capable 
of enduring and of overcoming wide-spread 
and deep-seated corruption than is a mon- 
archy or an aristocracy. 

But suppose we are sanguine and call this 
not a certainty, but only a danger, what 
reason have the American people for expos- 
ing themselves to a danger so awful? We 
are told that we produce more than this 
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country can consume, and must have foreign 
markets in which to sell our surplus prod- 
ucts. Well, must we own the countries with 
which we wish to trade? Is not this a notion 
ludicrously barbarous? And as to more 
open markets which we want, will it not, 
when after this war we make our final peace 
arrangements, be easy to stipulate for open 
ports? 

It is also pretended that if we liberate 
the Spanish West Indies and the Philippines 
from Spanish misrule, we shall be responsible 
for their future welfare, and shall have to 
keep them, because we shall not be able to 
make other satisfactory arrangements for 
them. This is“ pleading the baby act ” to jus- 
tify the keeping of the islands in spite of 
the most conclusive reasons against keeping 
them. As soon as this republic shows itself 
firmly and irrevocably resolved not to keep 
the islands, the minds of the imperialists 
will be relieved of their principal difficulty 
in finding suitable provision for their future. 
If there is a will, there will be a way. If 
there is no will, it is not honest to pretend 
that there is no way. 

It remains to survey the alternative pos- 
sibilities. Here is what the policy of Im- 
perialism puts in prospect: the annexation 
to the United States of all the territory 
conquered from Spain—Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, and perhaps the Carolines 
and the Ladrones. This at once. Then 
the enlargement of the boundaries of the 
United States so as to embrace the inter- 
oceanic canal, and hence the annexation 
of the Spanish-American republics down to 
the Isthmus, and of as many of the West 
Indian and Caribbean islands as possible, for 
the sake of safety. These annexations bring 
on the problem of determining the status in 
the republic of large masses of tropical 
people— perhaps some twenty-five millions of 
them—who are utterly different from the 
Americans in origin, language, traditions, 
habits, ways of thinking and feeling,—in 
short, in everything that is of importance in 
human intercourse,—with no hope of essen- 
tial assimilation, owing to their tropical 
home. A large number of seats in Congress 
will be filled with senators and representa- 
tives from the Spanish-American countries, 
who will take part in making laws and in 
determining the character of the government 
for all of us. The presidential elections will 
largely depend upon the Spanish-American 
vote, which will become a great force in our 
politics, and not seldom hold the balance of 
power. The Philippines and other islands, 
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inhabited by many millions of Asiatics, will 
,. have to be governed as subject provinces. 
Our old democratic principle that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed will have to go 
overboard. Greedy speculation will inevit- 
“ably seek to seize upon those new posses- 
sions, and as inevitably invade the politics of 
the whole country with its corrupting influ- 
ence. That spirit of speculation will strive 
to push-the republic into new adventures, 
and, the United States being then entangled 
in the jealousies and quarrels of the Old- 
World powers, and in the struggles for colo- 
nial acquisition, new wars will be threaten- 
ing. Very large armies and navies will be 
needed to maintain what has been won by 
conquest, and to win more. Enormous ex- 
penditures will be a matter of course. As 
has been said of the army-and-navy-ridden 
countries of Europe, every American worker, 
when at his toil, will have to carry a soldier 
or sailor on his back. There will be glorious 
chances for speculative adventure to accu- 
mulate colossal fortunes, huge corruption 
funds and no end of spoil for the politicians, 
and grinding taxation for the people who 
have to pay the bills. 
= Meanwhile, by turning the war advertised 
so loudly as a war of liberation and human- 
ity into a war of conquest, a land-grabbing 
foray, the American democracy will have 
lost its honor. It will stand before the world 
as a self-convicted hypocrite. It will have 
verified all that has been said in this re- 
spect by its detractors. Nobody will ever 
trust its most solemn declarations or prom- 
ises again. Our American sister repub- 
lics will, after so glaring a breach of faith, 
be alarmed for their own safety, feeling 
themselves threatened by the unscrupulous 
. and grasping ambition of the American peo- 
ple, and become the open or secret enemies 
of the United States, ready to intrigue 
against this republic with European powers 
—a source of more warlike troubles. 

And what will become, with all this, of 
the responsibility of the, American people 
for the maintenance of “the government 
of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple,” and of our great mission to further the 
progress of civilization by enhancing the 
prestige of democratic institutions? It will 
be only the old tale of a free people seduced 
by false ambitions and running headlong 
after riches and luxuries and military glory, 
and then down the fatal slope into vice, cor- 
ruption, decay, and disgrace. The tale will 
be more ignominious and mournful this time, 
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because the opportunities had been more 
magnificent, the fall more rapid, and the fail- 
ure more shameful and discouraging than 
ever before in history. 

This may seem an exaggerated picture. I 
admit that it is lurid. But I ask any candid 
man to examine it, touch by touch, and then 
to answer the question whether it does not 
fairly represent the possibilities—nay, the 
probabilities—which will come forth if the 
imperialistic program be fully carried out; 
and also whether that program is not likely 
to be carried out if the first steps in its 
realization are taken. 

Now contemplate, on the other hand, 
that which is not merely possible, but cer- 
tain to follow if the republic remains true 
to itself, its responsibility, and its mission. 
The war with Spain is carried to a success- 
ful issue. In concluding peace the victorious 
republic keeps in clear view its solemn dec- 
laration and promise that this was to be 
a war of liberation and humanity, and not 
of conquest. Firmly discountenancing the 
thought of annexing any of the conquered 
countries, it makes the best attainable ar- 
rangements to secure the liberated popula- 
tions in their rights and welfare. It also 
uses its victory, as much as circumstances 
may permit, in opening the ports of the 
countries in question to the commerce of the 
world. Having conscientiously resisted all 
temptations of territorial aggrandizement 
in the hour of triumph, and having proved 
itself absolutely faithful to its word against 
the most seductive promptings of ambition, 
it will enjoy the respect of mankind in a far 
higher degree than ever before. It will have 
silenced forever its detractors who accused 
it of hypocrisy and impure motives. The 
American sister republics will look up to it 
with renewed and absolute confidence in the 
sincerity of its professions, and gladly rec- 
ognize its primacy in this hemisphere. Hav- 
ing set an unsurpassed example of upright- 
ness and magnanimity in the exercise of 
great and victorious power, its voice will be 
‘listened to in the councils of nations with 
more than ordinary deference; and although 
international arrangements are seldom gov- 
erned by sentimental reasons, a nation so 
strong and at the same time so just and 
generous will easily obtain all the accom- 
modations for its commerce it can decently 
claim. Its counsel will be sought, and the 
position so gained will enable it to exercise 
a potent influence for the maintenance of 
the world’s peace. It will have given “the 
government of the people, by the people, 
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for the people” the greatest triumph in 
its history. It will have commended repub- 
lican government and democratic institu- 
tions to the respect and confidence of man- 
kind as they have never been commended 
before. It will thus have gloriously recog- 
nized its responsibility and served its mis- 
sion as the great republican power of the 
world. There will be no prouder title than 
that of being an American—far prouder than 
the most powerful and costly armaments 
and the largest conquests can make it. 

And now we are told that not this, but 
the other course is imposed upon this repub- 
lic by “manifest destiny” and “the decree 
of Providence, against which it is useless to 
struggle.” The American people may well 
pause before accepting a counsel which, in 
seeking to unload upon Providence the re- 
sponsibility for schemes of reckless ambition 
involving a palpable breach of faith, falls 
little short of downright blasphemy. 

This is not the first time that such catch- 
words have resounded in this country. Some 
of us are old enough to remember the days 
when “manifest destiny” and “the irresist- 
ible decree of Providence” were with simi- 
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lar assurance invoked in behalf of what was 
called “extending the area of freedom,” 
which then really meant the acquisition of 
more territory for the multiplication of slave 
States. The moral instinct and sound sense 
of the American people then resisted the 
seductive cry and silenced it, thus proving 
that it was neither “destiny” nor “ Provi- 
dence,” but only a hollow sound. We may 
hope that the same moral instinct and sound 
sense will now resist and silence the same 
cry, when it means the complete abandon- 
ment of the principles laid down by George 
Washington in his Farewell Address, under 
the observance of which our country has 
grown so prosperous and powerful, and the 
substitution therefor of a policy of conquest 
and adventure—a policy bound to tarnish our 
national honor at the first step, to frighten 
our American neighbors and to make enemies 
of them, to entangle us unnecessarily in the 
broils of foreign ambitions, to hazard our 
peace, to load down our people with incal- 
culable burdens, to demoralize, deprave, 
and undermine our democratic government, 
and thus to unfit the great American repub- 
lic for its true mission in the world. 


WITH WHICH WE ARE THREATENED. 


BY THE HON. WHITELAW REID. 


g EN are everywhere asking 
what should be our course 
about the territory conquered 
in this war. Some inquire 
merely if it is good policy for 
the United States to abandon 

its continental limitations, and extend its 

rule over semi-tropical countries with mixed 
populations. Others ask if it would not be 
the wisest policy to give them away after 
conquering them, or abandon them. They say 
it would be ruinous to admit them as States 
to equal rights with ourselves, and contrary 
to the Constitution to hold them permanently 
as Territories. It would be bad policy, they 
argue, to lower the standard of our popula- 
tion by taking in hordes of West Indians and 
Asiaties; bad policy to run any chance of 
allowing these people to become some day 
joint arbiters with ourselves of the national 
destinies; bad policy to abandon the prin- 
ciples of Washington’s Farewell Address, to 
which we have adhered for a century, and 





involve ourselves in the Eastern Question, or 
in the entanglements of Eurepean politics. 

The men who raise these questions are 
sincere and patriotic. They are now all 
loyally supporting the government in the 
prosecution of the war which some of them 
were active in bringing on, and others to the 
last deprecated and resisted. Their doubts 
and difficulties deserve the fairest considera- 
tion, and are of pressing importance. 


But is there not another question, more 
important, which first demands considera- 
tion? Have we the right to decide whether - 
we shall hold or abandon the conquered ter- 
ritory, solely or even mainly as a matter of 
national policy? Are we not bound by our 
own acts and by the responsibility we have 
voluntarily assumed before Spain, before 
Europe, and before the civilized world, to 
consider it first in the light of national duty? 

For that consideration it is not needful 
now to raise the question whether we were 
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in every particular justifiable for our share 
in the transactions leading to the war. 
However men’s opinions on that point may 
differ, the nation is now at war for a good 
cause, and has in a vigorous prosecution of 
it the loyal and zealous support of all good 
citizens. 

But under the direct command of Con- 
gress, the President intervened, with our 
army and navy, to put down Spanish rule in 
Cuba, on the distinct ground that it was a 
rule too monstrous to be longer endured. 
Are we not, then, bound in honor and morals 
to see to it that the government which re- 
places Spanish rule is better? Are we not 
morally culpable and disgraced before the 
civilized world if we leave it as bad, or 
worse? Can any consideration of mere 
policy, of our own interests, or our own 
ease and comfort, free us from that solemn 
responsibility which we have voluntarily as- 
sumed, and for which we have Javishly spilt 
American and Spanish blood? 

Most people now realize from what a mis- 
take Congress was kept by the firm attitude 
of the President in opposing a recognition 
of the so-called Cuban Republic of Cubitas. 
It is now generally understood that virtu- 
ally there was no Cuban Republic, or any 
Cuban government save that of wandering 
bands of guerrilla insurgents, probably less 
numerous and influential than had been rep- 
resented. There seems reason to believe that 
however bad Spanish government may have 
been, the rule of these people, where they 
had the power, was as bad; and still greater 
reason to apprehend that if they had full 
power, their sense of past wrongs and their 
unrestrained tropical thirst for vengeance 
might lead to something worse. Is it for 
that pitiful result that a civilized and Chris- 
tian people is giving up its sons and pouring 
out blood and treasure in Cuba? 

“In commanding the war, Congress pledged 
us to continue our action until the pacifica- 
tion of the island should be secured. When 
that happy time has arrived, if it shall then 
be found that the Cuban insurgents and 
their late enemies are able to unite in main- 
taining a settled and peaceable government 
in Cuba, distinctly free from the faults which 
now lead the United States to destroy the 
old one, we shall have discharged our respon- 
sibility, and will be at liberty to end our in- 
terference. But if not, the responsibility of 
the United States continues. It is morally 
bound to secure to Cuba such a government, 
even if forced by circumstances to furnish 
it itself. 
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AT this point, however, we are checked by 
a reminder of the further action of Congress, 
“asserting its determination, when the paci- 
fication of Cuba has been accomplished, to 
leave the government and control of the 
island to its people.” 

Now the secondary provisions of any 
great measure must be construed in the 
light of its main purpose; and where they 
conflict, we are led to presume that they 
would not have been adopted but for igno- 
rance of the actual conditions. Is it not evi- 
dent that such was the case here? We now 
know how far Congress was misled as to the 
organization and power of the alleged Cuban 
government, the strength of the revolt, and 
the character of the war the insurgents 
were waging. We have seen how little 
dependence could be placed upon the lavish 
promises of support from great armies of 
insurgents in the war we have undertaken; 
and we are beginning to realize the difference 
between our ideas of a humane and civilized 
“pacification” and that apparently enter- 
tained up to this time by the insurgents. 
lt is certainly true that when the war began 
neither Congress nor the people of the 
United States cherished an intention to 
hold Cuba permanently, or had any further 
thought than to pacify it and turn it over to 
its own people. But they must pacify it be- 
for®@ they turn it over; and from present in- 
dications to do that thoroughly may be the 
work of years. Even then they are still re- 
sponsible to the world for the establishment 
of a better government than the one they 
destroy. If the last state of that island 
should be worse than the first, the fault and 
the crime must be solely that of the United 
States. We were not actually forced to in- 
volve ourselves; we might have passed by on 
the other side. When, instead, we insisted 
on interfering, we made ourselves responsi- 
ble for improving the situation; and, no 
matter what Congress “disclaimed,” or what 
intention it “asserted,” we cannot leave 
Cuba till that is done without national dis- 
honor and blood-guiltiness. 

The situation is curiously like that of 
England in Egypt. She intervened too, 
under far less provocation, it must be ad- 
mitted, and for a cause rather more commer- 
cial than humanitarian. But when some 
thought that her work was ended and that 
it was time for her to go, Lord Granville, on 
behalf of Mr. Gladstone’s government, ad- 
dressed the other great European powers in 
a note which Congress might have studied 


. with profit before framing its resolutions. 
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“Although for the present,” he said, “a 
British force remains in Egypt for the pres- 
ervation of public tranquillity, Her Majesty’s 
government are desirous of withdrawing it 
as soon as the state of the country and the 
organization of proper means for the main- 
tenance of the Khedive’s authority will admit 
of it. In the meantime the position in which 
Her Majesty’s governmentare placed towards 
His Highness imposes upon them the duty 
of giving advice with the object of securing 
that the order of things to be established 
shall be of a satisfactory character and pos- 
sess the elements of stability and progress.” 
As time went on this declaration did not 
seem quite explicit enough; and accordingly, 
just a year later, Lord Granville instructed 
the present Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn 
Baring, that it should be made clear to the 
Egyptian ministers and governors of prov- 
inces that “the responsibility which for the 
time rests or .pyland obliges Her Majesty’s 
government to insist on the adoption of the 
policy which they recommend, and that it 
will be necessary that those ministers and 
governors who do not follow this course 
should cease to hold their offices.” 

That was in 1884—a year after the defeat 
of Arabi, and the “pacification.” It is now 
fourteen years later. The English are still 
there, and the Egyptian ministers and gov- 
ernors now understand quite well that they 
must cease to hold their offices if they do not 
adopt the policy recommended by the British 
diplomatic agent. If it should be found that 
we cannot with honor and self-respect aban- 
don our self-imposed task of Cuban “ pacifi- 
cation” any sooner, the hasty Congressmen, 
as they read over their own inconsiderate 
resolutions, can hide their blushes behind a 
copy of Lord Granville’s letter. They may 
explain, if they like, with the classical ex- 
cuse of Benedick, “When I said I would 
die a bachelor, I did not think I should live 
till I were married.” Or if this seems 
too frivolous for their serious plight, let 
them recall the position of Mr. Jefferson, 
who originally declared that the purchase of 
foreign territory would make waste paper of 
the Constitution, and subsequently appealed 
to Congress for the money to pay for his 
purchase of Louisiana. When he held such 
an acquisition unconstitutional, he had not 
thought he would live to need Louisiana. 

As to Cuba, it may be fairly concluded 
that only these points are actually clear: (1) 
We had made ourselves in a sense respon- 
sible for Spanish rule by our consistent 
declaration, through three quarters of a 


century, that no other European nation 
should replace her—Daniel Webster, as 
Secretary of State, even seeking to guard 
her hold as against Great Britain. (2) We 
are now at war because we say Spanish rule 
is intolerable; and we cannot withdraw our 
hand till it is replaced by a rule for which 
we are willing to be responsible. (3) We 
are also pledged to remain till the pacifica- 
tion is complete. 


As to the other territories in question, the 
conditions are different. We are not taking 
possession of them, as we are of Cuba, with 
the avowed purpose of giving them a better 
government. We are conquering them be- 
cause we are at war with Spain, which has 
been holding and governing them very much 
as she has Cuba; and we must strike Spain 
wherever and as hard as we can. But it 
must at once be recognized that as to Porto 
Rico at least, to hold it would be the natural 
course and What all the world would expect. 
Both Cuba and Porto Rico, like Hawaii, are 
within the acknowledged sphere 6f our influ- 
ence, and ours must necessarily be the first 
voice in deciding their destiny. Our national 
position with regard to them is historic. It 
has been officially declared and known to 
every civilized nation for three quarters of 
a century. To abandon it now, that we may 
refuse greatness through a sudden craven 
fear of being great, would be so astonishing 
a reversal of a policy steadfastly maintained 
by the whole line of our responsible states- 
men since 1823 as to be grotesque. 

John Quiney Adams, writing in April of 
that year, as Secretary of State, to our min- 
ister to Spain, pointed out that the dominion 
of Spain upon the American continents, 
North and South, was irrevocably gone, 
but warned him that Cuba and Porto Rico 
still remained nominally dependent upon 
her, and that she might attempt to trans- 
fer them. That could not be permitted, as 
they were “natural appendages to the 
North American continent.” Subsequent 
statements turned more upon what Mr. 
Adams called “the transcendent importance 
of Cuba to the United States”; but from 
that day to this there has not been a line in 
our State Papers to show that the claim of 
the United States to control the future 
of Porto Rico as well as of Cuba was ever 
waived. As to Cuba, Mr. Adams predicted 
that within half a century its annexation 
would be indispensable. “There are laws of 
political as well as of physical gravitation,” 
he said; and “Cuba, forcibly disjoined from 
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its own unnatural connection with Spain, and 
incapable of self-support, can gravitate only 
towards the North American Union, which, 
by the same law of nature, cannot cast her 
off from its bosom.” If Cuba is incapable of 
self-support, and could not therefore be left, 
in the cheerful language of Congress, to her 
own people, how much less could little Porto 
Rico stand alone? 

There remains the alternative of giving 
Porto Rico back to Spain at the end of the 
war. But if we are warranted now in mak- 
ing war because the horrors of Spanish rule 
in Cuba were intolerable, how could we jus- 
tify ourselves in handing back Porto Rico to 
the same rule, after having once emancipated 
her from it? The subject need not be pur- 
sued. To return Porto Rico to Spain, after 
she is once in our possession, is as much be- 
yond the power of the President and of Con- 
gress as it was to preserve the peace with 
Spain after the treacherous destruction of 
the Maine in the harbor of Havana. From 
that moment the American people resolved 
that the flag under which this last outrage 
was possible should disappear forever from 
the Western hemisphere, and they will sanc- 
tion no peace that permits it to remain. 

The question of the Philippines is differ- 
ent and more difficult. They are not within 
what the diplomatists of the world would 
recognize as the legitimate sphere of Ameri- 
can influence. Our relation to them is purely 
the accident of recent war. We are not in 
honor bound to hold them, if we can honora- 
bly dispose of them. But we know that their 
grievances differ only in kind, not in degree, 
from those of Cuba; and having once freed 
them from the Spanish yoke, we cannot hon- 
orably require them to go back under it 
again. That would he to put us in an atti- 
tude of nauseating national hypocrisy; to 
give the lie.to all our professions of human- 
ity in our interference in Cuba, and to prove 
that our real motive was conquest. What 
humanity forbade us to tolerate in the West 
Indies, it would not justify us in reéstablish- 
ing in the Philippines. 

What, then, can we do with them? Shall 
we trade them for something nearer home? 
Doubtless that would be permissible, if we 
were sure of thus securing them a better 
government than that of Spain, and if it 
could be done without precipitating fresh 
international difficulties. But we cannot give 
them to our friend and their neighbor Japan 
without instantly provoking the hostility of 
Russia, which recently interfered to prevent 
a far smaller Japanese aggrandizement. We 


cannot give them to Russia without a greater 
injustice to Japan; or to Germany, or to 
France, or to England without raising far 
more trouble than we allay. England would 
like us to keep them; the Continental 
nations would like that better than any 
other control excepting Spain’s or their 
own; and the Philippines would prefer it to 
anything save the absolute independence 
which they are incapable of maintaining. 
Having been led into their possession by the 
course of a war undertaken for the sake of 
humanity, shall we draw a geographical limit 
to our humanity, and say we cannot continue 
to be governed by it in Asiatic waters be- 
cause it is too much trouble and is too dis- 
agreeable—and besides there may be no 
profit in it! 

Both war and diplomacy have many sur- 
prises; and it is quite possible that some way 
out of our embarrassing possession may yet 
be found. The fact is clee t many of our 
people do not much wan‘ .v; but if a way of 
relinquishing it is proposed, the one thing 
we are bound to insist on is that it shall be 
consistent with our attitude in the war, and 
our honorable obligations to the islands we 
have conquered and to civilization. 


THE chief aversion to the vast accessions 
of territory with which we are threatened 
springs from the fear that ultimately they 
must be admitted into the Union as States. 
No public duty is more urgent at this mo- 
ment than to resist from the very outset the 
concession of such a possibility. In no cir- 
cumstances likely to exist within a cen- 
tury should they be admitted as a State 
of the Union. The loose, disunited, and 
unrelated federation of independent States 
to which this would inevitably lead, stretch- 
ing from the Indian Archipelago to the 
Caribbean Sea, embracing all climes, all re- 
ligions, all races, —black, yellow, white, and 
their mixtures,—all conditions, from pagan 
ignorance and the verge of cannibalism to 
the best product of centuries of civilization, 
education, and self-government, all with equal 
rights in our Senate and representation ac- 
cording to population in our House, with an 
equal voice in shaping our national destinies 
—that would, at least in this stage of the 
world, be humanitarianism run mad, a de- 
generation and degradation of the homogene- 
ous continental Republic of our pride too 
preposterous for the contemplation of seri- 
ous and intelligent men. Quite as well might 
Great Britain now invite the swarming mil- 
lions of India to send rajahs and members 
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of Parliament, in proportion to population, 
to swamp the Lords and Commons and rule 
the English people. If it had been supposed 
that even Hawaii, with its overwhelming 
preponderance of Kanakas and Asiatics, 
would become a State, she could not have 
been annexed. If the territories we are 
conquering must become States, we might 
better renounce them at once and place 
them under the protectorate of some humane 
and friendly European power with less non- 
sense in its blood. 

This is not to deny them the freest and 
most liberal institutions they are capable of 
sustaining. The people of Sitka and the 
Aleutian Islands enjoy the blessings of 
ordered liberty and free institutions, but 
nobody dreams of admitting them to state- 
hood. New Mexico has belonged to us for 
half a century, not only without oppression, 
but with all the local self-government for 
which she was prepared; yet, though an in- 
tegral part of our continent, surrounded by 
States, and with an adequate population, she 
isstill notadmitted tostatehood. Whyshould 
not the people on the island of Porto Rico, or 
even of Cuba, prosper and be happy for the 
next century under the rule which their kins- 
men of New Mexico have prospered under for 
the last half-century? 

With slight modifications, the territorial 
form of government which we have tried so 
successfully from the beginning of the Union 
is admirably adapted to such communities. 
It secures local self-government, equality 
before the law, upright courts, ample power 
for order and defense, a voice in Congress 
for the presentation of local wants, and such 
control by Congress as gives security against 
the mistakes or excesses of people new to the 
exercise of these rights. 


But such a system, we are told, is con- 
trary to our Constitution and to the spirit 
of our institutions. Why? We have had 
just that system ever since the Constitution 
was framed. It is true that a large part of 
the territory thus governed has now been 
admitted into the Union in the form of new 
States. But it is not true that this was recog- 
nized at the beginning as a right, or even gen- 
erally contemplated as a probability; nor is 
it true that it has been the purpose or ex- 
pectation of those who annexed foreign ter- 
ritory to the United States, like Louisiana 
or the Gadsden Purchase, that it would all 
be carved into States. That feature of the 
marvelous development of the continent 
has come as a surprise to this generation 


and the last, and would have been absolutely 
incredible to the men of Thomas Jefferson’s 
time. Obviously, then, it could not have been 
the purpose for which before that date our 
territorial system was devised. It is not clear 
that the founders of the government expected 
even all the territory we then possessed to 
be made into States. Much of it was sup- 
posed to be worthless and uninhabitable. 
But it is certain that they planned for out- 
side accessions. Even in the Articles of Con- 
federation they provided for the admission 
of Canada and of British colonies which 
included Jamaica as well as Nova Scotia. 
Madison, in referring to this, construes it as 
meaning that they contemplated only the 
admission of these colonies as colonies, not 
the eventual establishment of new States 
(“ Federalist,” No. 43). About the same time 
Hamilton was dwelling on the alarms of 
those who thought the country already too 
large, and arguing that great size was a 
safeguard against ambitious rulers. 
Nevertheless, the objectors still argue, 
the Constitution gives no positive warrant 
for a permanent territorial policy. But it 
does! Ordinarily it may be assumed that 
what the framers of the Constitution imme- 
diately proceeded to do under it was in- 
tended by them to be warranted by it; and 
we have seen that they immediately devised 
and maintained a territorial system for the 
government of territory which they had no 
expectation of ever converting into States. 
The case, however, is even plainer than that. 
The sole reference in the Constitution to the 
territories of the United States is in Article 
IV, Section 3: “The Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” Jefferson revised his first 
views far enough to find warrant for acquir- 
ing territory; but here is explicit, unmistaka- 
ble authority conferred for dealing with it, 
and with other “property,” precisely as Con- 
gress chooses. The territory was not a pres- 
ent or prospective party in interest in the 
nation created under this organic act. It 
was “property,” to be disposed of or ruled 
and regulated as Congress might determine. 
The inhabitants of the territory were not 
consulted; there was no provision that they 
should even be guaranteed a republican 
form of government like the States; they 
were secured no right of representation and 
given no vote. So, too, when it came to ac- 
quiring new territory, there was no thought 
of consulting the inhabitants. Mr. Jefferson 
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did not ask the citizens of Louisiana to con- 
sent to their annexation, nor did Mr. Monroe 
submit such a question to the Spaniards of 
Florida, nor Mr. Polk to the Mexicans of 
California, nor Mr. Pierce to the New Mexi- 
cans, nor Mr. Johnson to the Russians and 
Aleuts of Alaska. The power of the govern- 
ment to deal with territory, foreign or domes- 
tic, precisely as it chooses was understood 
from the beginning to be absolute; and at no 
stage in our whole history have we hesitated 
to exercise it. The question of permanently 
holding the Philippines or any other con- 
quered territory as territory is not, and 
cannot, be made one of constitutional right; 
it is one solely of national duty and of 
national policy. 


As a last resort, it is maintained that even 
if the Constitution does not forbid, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine does. But the famous declara- 
tion of Mr. Monroe on which reliance is 
placed does not warrant this conclusion. 
After holding that “the American conti- 
nents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintained, 
are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any European 
power,” Mr. Monroe continued: “ We should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any part of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. With 
the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European power we have not interfered, and 
shall not interfere.” The context makes it 
clear that this assurance applies solely to the 
existing colonies and dependencies they still 
had in this hemisphere; and that even this 
was qualified by the previous warning that 
while we took no part “in the wars of Euro- 
pean powers, in matters relating to them- 
selves,” we resented injuries and defended 
our rights. It will thus be seen that Mr. 
Monroe gave no pledge that we would never 
interfere with any dependency or colony of 
European powers anywhere. He simply de- 
clared our general policy not to interfere 
with existing colonies still remaining to them 
on our coast, so long as they left the coun- 
tries alone which had already gained their 
independence, and so long as they did not 
injure us or invade our rights. And even 
this statement of the scope of Mr. Monroe’s 
declaration must be construed in the light 
of the fact that the same administration 
which promulgated the Monroe Doctrine had 
already issued from the State Department 
Mr. Adams’s prediction, above referred to, 
that “the annexation of Cuba will yet be 


found indispensable.” Perhaps Mr. Mon- 
roe’s language might have been properly 
understood as a general assurance that we 
would not meddle in Europe so long as they 
gave us no further trouble in America; but 
certainly it did not also abandon to their 
exclusive jurisdiction Asia and Africa and 
the islands of the sea. 


THE candid conclusions seem inevitable 
that, not as a matter of policy, but as a 
necessity of the position in which we find 
ourselves and as a matter of national duty, 
we must hold Cuba, at least for a time and 
till a permanent government is well estab- 
lished for which we can afford to be respon- 
sible; we must hold Porto Rico; and we may 
have to hold the Philippines. The war is 
a great sorrow, and to many these results 
of it will seem still more mournful. They 
cannot be contemplated with unmixed con- 
fidence by any; and to all who think they 
must be a source of some grave apprehen- 
sions. Plainly this unwelcome war is lead- 
ing us by ways we have not trod to an end 
we cannot surely forecast. On the other 
hand, there are some good things coming 
from it that we can already see. It will 
make an end forever of Spain in this hemi- 
sphere. It will certainly secure to Cuba and 
Porto Rico better government. It will fur- 
nish an enormous outlet for the energy of 
our citizens, and give another example of the 
rapid development to which our system leads. 
It has already brought North and South to- 
gether as could nothing but a foreign war in 
which both offered their blood forthe cause of 
their reunited country—aresult of incalcula- 
ble advantage both at home and abroad. It 
has brought England and the United States 
together—another result of momentous im- 
portance in the progress of civilization and 
Christianity. Europe will know us better 
henceforth; even Spain will know us better; 
and this knowledge should tend powerfully 
hereafter to keep the peace of the world. 
The war should abate the swaggering, 
swashbuckler tendency of many of our 
public men, since it has shown our incredi- 
ble unreadiness at the outset for meeting 
even a third-rate power; and it will secure 
us henceforth an army and navy less ridicu- 
lously inadequate to ourexposure. It insures 
us a mercantile marine. It insures the Nica- 
ragua Canal, a Pacific cable, great develop- 
ment on our Pacific coast, and the mercantile 
control of the Pacific Ocean. It imposes new 
and very serious business on our public men, 
which ought to dignify and elevate the pub- 
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lic service. Finally, it has shown such splen- 
did courage and skill in the army and navy, 
such sympathy at home for our men at the 
front, and such devoted eagerness, especially 
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The Nobler Side of War. 


HEN the convinced lover and advocate of 

peace finds his heart “ burning within him ” at 
the call to battle; when he reads with quickening 
pulse the record of deeds of martial valor and endur- 
ance performed by his countrymen on sea or land, 
not in distant history, but last evening or this very 
morning; and when he longs himself to take part 
in the charge or sea-fight, it is natural that he 
should search his consciousness for reasons for 
this seeming inconsistency. Is it the “battle in- 
stinct” of his race asserting itself —that instinct 
which Professor William James says “centuries 
of peaceful history could not breed out of us”? 
Is it solely the survival of the “fighting animal” 
in man that makes a man of peace instinctively 
prone to war? 

It would seem more natural to suppose that 
the apparently inconsistent passion for war on the 
part of peace-loving natures—natures surely in 
which there is left no preponderance of the origi- 
nalsavage—is not a mere rudimentary savagery, is 
nota mere evidenceof reversion(though that, doubt- 
less, has a good deal to do with it), but because we 
think of war, nowadays, not so much as being a 
means of making others suffer as an occasion of 
giving ourselves up to suffering. Surely in the war 
against Spain it was the idea not of inflicting in- 
jury upon an enemy so much as the idea of sacri- 
ficing one’s self for a cause—for the cause of 
country and humanity—that drew gentle souls 
into the dangers of war and of tropical pestilence. 

In the thick of battle, doubtless, on the part of 
some there is the old desire to strike for revenge; 
there is something of pure hatred, and love of 
violent conflict. But in battle even the hardest 
hitters doubtless are dominated largely by the 
determination to crush the enemy in self-de- 
fense, knowing that one’s own guns, used with 
accuracy and rapidity, are one’s best protec- 
tion; or there may be aroused the instinct of 
sport—the devouring wish to “bag the game.” 
Even the fighters who are represented as talking 
most picturesquely of making the enemy’s tongue 
the court language of the infernal regions—even 
they will be found at the end to be as courteous 
and considerate as the types of ancient knighthood. 

And in these new days of war the incidents that 
cut to the quick not only in the consciousness 
of the great population of non-combatants, but of 
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among women, to alleviate suffering and hu- 
manize the struggle, as to thrill every patri- 
otic heart and make us all prouder than ever 
of our country and its matchless people. 
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the soldiers and sailors themselves, are many of 
them deeds of thrilling courtesy; the notes that 
sound deepest of all are the notes of self-sa- 
crificing bravery, and those of human brother- 
hood. The matchless coolness of Dewey; Bagley’s 
and Bernadou’s courage at Cardenas; Winslow’s 
stanchness under hours of fire in the cable-cut- 
ting at Cienfuegos; the calculating and superb 
recklessness of Hobson; the quick and unsparing 
force of the ships of Sampson and Schley; the 
impetuous charge of the soldiers at Santiago, and 
their unflinching demeanor under frightful condi- 
tions—these fill the soul with “noble rage.” But 
even events like these do not touch the hearts of 
the people more profoundly than acts of consid- 
eration and humanity such as Admiral Cervera’s 
chivalrous message concerning Habson; the burial 
by our own sailors, with all the honors of war, of 
the brave Spanish sailors who died on our ships; 
the refusal of Captain Evans to take the proffered 
sword of the captain of the Vizcaya; gallant 
Wainwright's manly greeting to the chief captive; 
and, later, Schley’s generous words to him, that 
made the Spanish admiral throw his arms around 
the neck of the American commodore; the saving 
of the enemy’s surprised and grateful survivors 
after the destruction of their fleets at Manila 
and Santiago; and Captain Philip’s words, to be 
remembered as long as noble deeds are told: 
“Don’t cheer, boys; the poor fellows are dying.” 

After all, does not the popular recognition of 
the generous acts that accompany the inevitable 
cruelties of war indicate that mankind is grow- 
ing more and more sensitive to these cruelties, 
and determined more and more to find other and 
less barbarous means of settling international 
controversies? 


A Step Toward Universal Peace. 


THE remarkable utterances of M. Ollivier in his 
article printed in the present number of THE 
CENTURY, along with similar expressions, public 
and private, of friendship for America by repre- 
sentative Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, are wel- 
come evidence that our great sister republic is 
not unmindful of the ties that have long bound to- 
gether the lovers of free government in the two 
countries. That the better opinion of France has 
been grossly misrepresented by the Parisian or- 
gans of selfish interests is now well understood; 
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and generous-minded Americans have at the same 
time been willing to allow for a natural sympathy 
on the part of Frenchmen with a neighboring and 
kindred country suffering the calamities of a los- 
ing war. 

But the quick understanding of and sympathy 
with the American position on the part of the 
people of the British Empire is naturally to 
Americans a matter of paramount importance. 
Aside from those actions, or refusals to act, of the 
British government which have, as supposed, made 
impossible certain possible combinations not in our 
interest, the spontaneous and widely extended 
demonstrations of regard for America throughout 
Great Britain and her sister states have revealed 
a fellowship which it is not too much to say marks 
an era in the history of humanity. For these 
expressions of regard and confidence have not been 
without the most cordial reciprocation in all parts 
of America. Seldom in the history of the human 
mind has so quick a change of sentiment come over 
large numbers of people; for in some quarters 
there was much of prejudice to unlearn in little 
time. It has come now to be thoroughly under- 
stood that notwithstanding the fact that Ameri- 
can blood is very far from being all British, and 
although the short story of our own country has 
been marked by fierce wars with England and by 
misunderstandings as bitter as any that actual war 
between the two nations could create,—still, as 
the Stafford House resolution declared on the 13th 
of July, the two peoples are not only closely allied 
by blood, but “inherit the same literature and laws, 
hold the same principles of self-government, recog- 
nize the same ideals of freedom and humanity in 
the guidance of their national policy, and are 
drawn together by strong common interests in 
many parts of the world.” 

It is not necessary, and it is far from desirable, 
that the union should be one leading to aggression 
against other powers. It must not be an alliance 
of selfish forces, but of noble and kindred aims. It 
must not be in the interest of war, but in the in- 
terest of international arbitration and of that era 
of universal peace which is the steadfast hope of 
good men throughout the earth. 

As an evidence of the feeling in Great Britain to- 
ward the United States, we print in full the remark- 
able list of the General Committee of the Anglo- 
American League, under the auspices of which 
the recent meeting at Stafford House was held. 


President: Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 

Archbishop of Canterbury; Archbishop of York. 

Duke of Westminster, K. G.; Duke of Sutherland; 
Duke of Fife, K.T.; Duke of Marlborough; Duke of 
Newcastle. 

Cardinal Vaughan; Archbishop of Armagh; Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

Marquis of Ripon, K.G., G. C.S.I., C. I. E.; Marquis of 
Breadalbane, K.G.; Marquis of Northamptor. 

Earl of Derby, K. G., G.C. B.; Earl of Jersey, G.C. 
M.G.; Earl Northbrook, G. C. 8. 1.; Earl of Clarendon; 
Earl of Crewe; Earl Grey; Earl of Meath; Earl Russell; 
Ear! of Shaftesbury. 

Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, K.P., G.C B., G. 
C.M.G.; Viscount Peel; Viscount Powerscourt, K. P.; 
Viscount Halifax. 
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The Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, Chester, 
Hereford, Liverpool, Manchester, Worcester, Ripon, 
Peterborough, Bath and Wells, Lincoln, Chichester, 
Lichfield, Exeter, Llandaff, Rochester, St. Asaph, St. 
David’s, Sodor and Man, Menevia. 

Lord Brassey, K. C. B.; Lord Coleridge, Q. C., Lord 
Farrer; Lord Kinnaird; Lord Lister, P.R.S.; Lord 
Welby, G. C. B.; Lord Loch, G. C. B., G. C. M. G.; Lord 
Tennyson; Lord Llangattock; Lord Davey; Lord Thring, 
K.C.B.; Lord Rayleigh, F. R. 8.; Lord Monkswell. 

Members of Parliament: 

Marquis of Lorne, K.T., G.C.M.G.; Viscount Valen- 
tia; Rear-Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, C.B.; Rt. 
Hon. H. H. Asquith, Q. C.; Rt. Hon. Sir H. H. Fowler, 
G. C. 8. L; Rt. Hon. Sir U. J. Kay-Shuttleworth, Bart.; 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. H. Kennaway, Bart.; Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart.; Rt. Hon. Sir J. R. Mowbray, Bart.; Rt. 
Hon. J. W. Mellor, Q.C.; Rt. Hon. Horace C. Plunkett; 
Rt. Hon. C. Seale Hayne; Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Bart., C. B.; Sir Lewis McIver, Bart.; Sir John Doring- 
ton, Bart.; Sir James Kitson, Bart.; Sir Joseph W. Pease, 
Bart.; Sir Powlett Milbank, Bart.; Sir Saml. Montagu, 
Bart.; Sir W. H. Wills, Bart.; Sir Robert Reid, Q. C.; Sir 
Alfred Hickman; Sir Walter Foster, M.D.; William 
Allan, Esq.; Thos. G. Ashton, Esq.; Col. A. H. Brown; 
Hy. Broadhurst, Esq., Thos. Burt, Esq.; J. G. Butcher, 
Esq., Q. C.; Sydney Buxton, Esq.; F. A. Channing, Esq.; 
Robt. Cox, Esq.; John Ed. Ellis, Esq.; D. Lloyd George, 
Esq.; Fortescue Flannery, Esq.; Walter Hazell, Esq.; 
Brynmor Jones, Esq., Q. C.; Sir John Leng; Hon. Alf. 
Lyttelton; E. J. C. Morton, Esq.; 8. F. Mendl, Esq.; A. 
D. Provand, Esq.; H. M. Stanley, Esq.; James Stuart, 
Esq.; John Wilson, Esq. (Durham); R. A. Yerburgh, 


q. 

Rt. Hon. Sir George Trevelyan, Bart.; Rt. Hon. Sir 
Richard Temple, Bart., G. C.S.I.; Rt. Hon. Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson, Bart.; Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.C. B.; 
Rt. Hon. Jacob Bright; Rt. Hon. Evelyn Ashley; Hon. 
T. A. Brassey. 

The Lord Mayors of Belfast, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, York. 

The Lord Provost of Aberdeen; the Lord Provost of 
Dundee; the Lord Provost of Edinburgh; the Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow. 

T. McKinnon Wood, Esgq., J. P. (Chairman of London 
County Council). 

Baron Halkett; W. R. M. Wynne, Esq., J. P. (Lord 
Lieutenant of Merioneth); Major James Rose (Lord 
Lieutenant of Nairn); J. E. Greaves, Esq., J. P. (Lord 
Lieutenant of Carnarvon); Sir Edgar Vincent, K.C. M. 
G.; Sir Sydney G. A. Shippard, K.C. M.G., D.C. L.; Sir 
H. §. Cunningham, K.C.I. E.; Sir John Evans, K.C.B., 
F. R.S.; Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C. B., F. R.8.; Sir David 
Salomons, Bart.; Sir Alex. Moncrieff, K.C.B., F. R. S.; 
Sir Arthur F. T. Clay, Bart.; Sir David Dale, Bart.; Sir 
Robert G. Head, Bart.; Sir Hickman B. Bacon, Bart.; Sir 
W. H. Broadbent, Bart.; Sir Lewis Molesworth, Bart.; 
General Sir William Gordon Cameron, K. C. B.; Rear- 
Admiral T. 8. Brand; Hon. Sir John Robinson, K.C. M. 
G.; Colonel Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., C. 8. 
1.; Sir Geo. Robertson, K.C.S.I.; Sir Cecil C. Smith, G. 
C. M. G.; Sir Martin Conway; Sir Myles Fenton; Sir J. H. 
Puleston; Sir Fred. Howard; Lieutenant-General Hon. 
Sir Andrew Clarke, G.C. M.G. (Agent-General for Vic- 
toria); Sir Walter Peace, K. C. M. G. (Agent-General for 
Natal); Hon. W. P. Reeves (Agent-General for New 
Zealand); C. A. Duff-Miller, Esq. (Agent-General New 
Brunswick); H. C. Beeton, Esq. (late Agent-General for 
British Columbia); Hugh C. Smith, Esq. (Governor of 
Bank of England); Thos. H. Ismay, Esq., J. P.; Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Eustace Balfour. 

The Deans of Windsor, Wells, St. Paul’s, Rochester, 
Westminster, Canterbury, Durham, Wirchester, Here- 
ford, Lincoln. 
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Archdeacon of London. 

Canon Eyton; Canon Gore; Canon Barnett; Canon 
Scott-Holland; Canon Duckworth. 

Very Rev. Father Cook; Rev. Professor Shuttleworth; 
Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D. D. (President of Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference); Rev. A. Rowland, LL. B. (Chair- 
man of Congregational Union); Rev. Samuel Vincent 
(Chairman Baptist Union); Rev. J. H. Rigg, D. D.; Rev. 
F. W. McDonald, D. D.; Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D.; Rev. 
Newman Hall, D. D. 

Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University; Vice-Chancel- 
lor of Cambridge University; Master of Balliol College 
(Oxon.); Hon. the Warden of Merton College (Oxon.); 
Warden of Keble College (Oxon.); President of Magdalen 
College (Oxon.); Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Herbert Spencer, Esq.; Algernon C. Swinburne, Esq. 

Professor G. W. Prothero, Litt. D.; Professor F. W. 
H. Myers, M. A.; Professor C. V. Stanford, D.C. L.; Pro- 
fessor A. V. Dicey, Q. C.; Professor J. Westlake, Q. C.; 
Professor T. E. Holland, D. C. L.; Professor C. Waldstein 
Litt. D.; Professor Edward Hull, LL. D., F.R.S.; Pro- 
fessor J. W. Hales, M. A.; Professor J. Agar Beet, D. D.; 
Leslie Stephen, Esq. 

The Head Masters of Eton, Rugby, Harrow, Charter- 
house, Winchester, St. Paul’s, Dulwich, Marlborough, 
Sherborne, Cheltenham, Bedford (Grammar), Bedford 
(Modern). 

The Reverends J. Clifford, D. D.; C. A. Berry, D. D.; 
J. Brown, D. D.; J. Guinness Rogers, D. D.; Hugh Price 
Hughes, M. A.; T. B. Stevenson, D. D.; R. F. Horton, D. 
D.; Monro Gibson, D. D.; Dr. Fry; H. R. Haweis, M. A.; 
H. W. Tucker, M. A.; Hy. V. Le Bas, M.A.; Russell 
Wakefield, M. A.; Alfred J. Sharp; W. Boswell Lowther. 

Fred. Jas. Furnivall, Esq., M. A.; Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
M. D., LL. D.; Sir Henry Thompson; Lawson Tait, Esq., 
M.D., LL. D.; Sir Joshua G. Fitch, LL. D.; Sir Lewis 
Morris; Sir Walter Besant; Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E.; 
Sir Arthur Arnold, LL. D.; Sir John Robinson; Sir Ed- 
ward Russell; Sir H. Gilzean-Reid; C. F. Moberly Bell, 
Esq.; W. L. Courtney, Esq., LL. D.; E. T. Cook, Esq.; H. 
W. Massingham, Esq.; W. T. Stead, Esq.; Alfred Harms- 
worth, Esq.; Sidney Low, Esq.; Sidney Lee, Esq.; P. W. 
Clayden, Esq.; Percy Bunting, Esq.; “Ian Maclaren” 
Anthony H. Hawkins, Esq.; I. Zangwill, Esq.; Dr. sl 
Doyle; Max Pemberton, Esq.; W. R. Washington Sulli- 
van, Esq.; Rev. Dr. Douglas Morrison; Fisher Unwin, 
Esq.; W. H. Wilkins, Esq.; Rudyard Kipling, Esq.; J. 
St. Loe Strachey, Esq.; J. A. Spender, Esq.; Clement K. 
Shorter, Esq.; H. Rider Haggard, Esq.; Archibald Grove, 
Esq.; Jerome K. Jerome, Esq.; A. W. 4 Beckett, Esq.; 
W. M. Crook, Esq.; Richard Garnett, Esq., C. B., LL. D.; 
Samuel Pope, Esq., Q. C.; Montague Crackanthorpe, 
Esq., Q. C., D.C.L.; Cyril Dodd, Esq., Q. C.; Reader 
Harris, Esq., Q. C.; Sir W. B. Richmond, R. A.; G. F. 
Watts, Esq.; Alfred Gilbert, Esq,, R. A.; Briton Riviére, 
Esq., R. A.; F. Moscheles, Esq.; W. H. Preece, Esq., 
C.B., F.R.S. (President of Institute of Civil Engineers); 
Sir Douglas Fox, C. E.; F. W. Fox, Esq., C. E.; Waring- 
ton Smyth, Esq. 

The Mayors of Ashton-under-Lyne, Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness, Bath, Bolton, Canterbury, Crewe, Derby, Doncas- 
ter, Gateshead, Gravesend, Jarrow-on-Tyne, Leicester, 
Leamington, Lowestoft, Middlesbrough, Monmouth, 
Montgomery, Neath, Newport (Mon.), Stockport, Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, Stoke-on-Trent, Sunderland, Tewkesbury, 
Torquay, Truro, Walsall, Warrington, West Bromwich, 
Winchester. 

Alderman Dickinson, L. C.C.; H. L. W. Lawson, Esq., 
L.C.C.; E. A. Cornwall, Esq., LC. C.; Ed. Browne, Esq., 
L.C.C.; Arthur G. Symonds, Esq., M. A.; D. W. Fresh- 
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field, Esq., M.A.; Hugh M. Williams, Esq.; George 
Howell, Esq.; Sydney Robjohns, Esq.; Fred. Pennington, 
Esq., J. P.; John §. Thomasson, Esq., J. P.; Ed. K. Mus- 
pratt, Esq., J. P.; Ed. R. Spiers, Esq.; J. W. Martin, Esq., 
B.Sc.; B. W. Ginsberg, Esq., LL. D.; H. Winterbottom, 
Esq.; B. F. Hawksley, Esq.; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq.; W. 
Randal Cremer, Esq.; H. J. Torr, Esq., J. P.; Fred. Ward, 
Esq., J.P.; Dr. Fletcher Little; Frank Wright, Esq., 
J. P.; Thos. Graham, Esq., J. P.; Corrie Grant, Esq.; R. 
Crawford Hawkin, Esq.; J. A. Murray McDonald, Esq., 
M. L.S. B.; B. F. C. Costelloe, Esq., M. L.S. B.; Richd. 
Gowing, Esq. (Secretary of Cobden Club); Richard C. 
Maxwell, Esq., LL.D.; James Rowlands, Esq.; Henry 
Willett, Esq.; A. C. Foster Boulton, Esq.; Dr. J. H. C. 
Dalton; A. J. David, Esq., F. R. G.S.; Allen Grant, Esq.; 
A. Maconachie, Esq.; D. G. Shipman, Esq., LL. D.; 
Arthur J. Wright, Esq.; Mark Judge, Esq.; R. Apple- 
garth, Esq.; Chas. H. Radford, Esq.; J. W. Willans, Esq.; 
Saml. Williams, Esq., J. P.; Fredk. Sykes, Esq.; J. E. 
Carver, Esq.; Fredk. C. Finch, Esq.; Hodgson Pratt, Esq.; 
J. Fredk. Green, Esq.; Wm. Mather, Esq.; E. C. Haynes, 
Esq., M. A.; L. F. Austin, Esq.; Thos. J. Barnardo, Esq., 

R.C.S.; John Hulme, Esq.; Wm. McKenzie, Esq. 
(Dundee). 

Honorary Secretaries: 
T. Lee Roberts, Esq. 


Sir Fredk. Pollock, Bart.; 


It should be said that in America the responsive 
note of good will is very seldom marred. If a 
jarring sound is heard at all, it is soon lost in 
the general chorus of fraternity. An interesting 
feature of the expressions of kindly sentiment on 
the American side is the fact that some of the 
warmest of these expressions come from American 
citizens who have in their veins not a single drop 
of British blood. 


Problems. 


THE August and September numbers of THE 
CENTURY contain articles, from various hands, 
which should be of material use in the solution of 
the difficult problems with which our people have 
been suddenly confronted. In the current CEN- 
TURY, besides the descriptive and historical papers, 
two competent publicists, in articles written be- 
fore the peace overtures in July, address them- 
selves specifically to the immediate questions as to- 
the retention and administration of island terri- 
tory. The essays by Mr. Schurz and Mr. Reid are 
interesting both in their variance and in their 
agreement. It is a matter of importance that two 
writers, having such different points of view, are 
one in the conclusion that it would be disastrous 
to the Republic if rights of statehood should be 
given to any of the tropical communities now ours, 
or which the fortunes of war may leave upon our 
hands. 

THE CENTURY readers were promised authorita- 
tive descriptions of the “problems” as well as the 
“places” and “battles ” of the Spanish-American 
war; and certainly the problems are in their char- 
acter as unusual and as unforeseen as the battles 
have proved to be, and as strange as some of the 
places. In the October CentURY Professor Wor- 
cester will write again of the Philippines, from 
his abundant knowledge throwing additional light 
upon the extraordinary conditions there existing. 
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(Written after reading Captain Evans's report of the 
battle of July 3.) 

fh “dash-pot ” has a dashing name, though I 
know not how it dashes; 

I seem to see it get in its work between the bat- 

a teries’ flashes ; 

But on a modern navy-boat there are many things, 
I ween, 

That never once by Nelson or by Farragut were 
seen. 


A Sea Ballad by a Landsman. 





I know not what a “dash-pot” is, but I know 
what a dash-pot did : 

It did its duty on the day the Dons from the har- 
bor slid. 

I know not what a dash-pot is, but “Fighting 
Bob ” he knows, 

And he says the dash-pot played the deuce with 
the fleet of our fleeting foes. 


Just like a topgallant sailor-man, Bob praises all 
his crew, 

For every man, without being asked, did what he 
was asked to do; 

And like the gentleman that he is, he does n’t 
forget to name 

The parts of his ship that did the work in dealing 
out death and flame. 


"T was officer this, and officer that, that down the 
deck were prancing ; 

’T was battery this, and that, and t’other, that 
sent the balls a-dancing ; 

But, somehow, nothing has touched me more than 
his simple words of praise 

For the old dash-pot that was given a shot on 
that day of fighting days. 


That good old pot that was cast aside, like an 
actor who ’s lost his voice, 

When again it was given a chance to play, you 
can guess how it did rejoice ; 

How it smelt the smoke of battle afar, how it 
stifled a sailor’s sob ; 

And now to think it is high on the list of the he- 
roes praised by Bob! 


To be praised by Bob, you know, my boys, that 
is n't a little thing ; 

For Bob is as knightly a fighting man as ever 

\ served land or king ; 

He fights like the devil when fighting is on ; but 
I think that you ’ll agree 

He ’s just as good to the fallen foe as a gentle- 
man ought to be. 
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And Bob knows well, and he shows that he knows, 
that a ship is but all its parts ; 

And he knows, and he shows in his battle-report, 
that a crew is but all its hearts. 

So here ’s to Bob and his merry men, high let the 
song be raised; 

And don’t forget, when you swing a cheer, the 
“dash-pot ” that he praised. 

G. 
July 27, 1898. 


**Gawd Bless Dem Yankees!”’ 


THERE used to be a dear old black mammy in 
Louisville who was a lovely picture in her home- 
spun frock and bandana head-dress. She must 
have been very old; but she did not show her age 
in the least, probably because she had no idea how 
old she really was. 

She always sang religious music at her work; 
and one day she stopped her ironing long enough 
to give me the following delightful reminiscence: 

“You wants me to sing dat ’ere song for you, 
honey? Dat wasa powerful song, forsho. Did n’t 
you know it? Dat song was what made freedom 
break out. It was what brung on de war com- 
pletely, entirely. People! "Way back in Faginny, 
de mosters used to tell de niggers what sung it in 
de prayers-houses dat dey mus’ shet up "bout lub- 
bin’ dem Yankees. He! he! Dey sho did hate ’em 
dem days. 

“TI ’members de trouble I seed myself, chile, 
ober dat very ‘spiritual.’ It was a movin’ song— 
fo’ Gawd it was! 

“When Moss’ John was a li’l’ baby, ebery night 
I tell him tales ’bout de screech-ow], — how he come 
blin’,—and ’bout de wolf, and de tar-baby, and all 
dat; but he would n’t neber go to sleep, nohow, till 
I ’d sing him dat song: 


“Gawd bless dem Yankees, dey ‘ll set me free! 


“T kin jis see dat chil’ now a-layin’ on my ol’ 
black arm. I was mighty fat in dem days. We 
libbed high—em—em! Arter a while Moss’ John 
growed up, and all de time he nebber lubbed no 
song like de ol’ one "bout what I tellin’ you. "Bout 
dat time we all moved here to Kaintuck, and he 
married Miss Tilly. Den, ob course, when li’l’ 
Moss’ John he come along, I was nachully his 
mammy. And it was sich a powerful song dat 
dat li’l’ honey lamb done ’herited it right from he 
daddy. Would you b’leeve it, chil’? He was n’t 
gwine to heah no oder tune but dat same ‘Gawd 
bless dem Yankees, dey ’Il set me free!’ 

“One night lil’ moster was a-settin’ up in my 
lap, a-cuttin’ up ‘big Ike.’ He was about two year 
ol’. I disremembers ’zactly, but a passel ob li’l’ 
797 
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shoats was borned "bout de same time in de dark 
ob de moon, and dey played togedder so cunnin’, 
and he ’d be dat jealous and mirate a lot wheneber 
I ’d call one ob ’em my li'l’ baby. Oh, I forgits 
’bout dat song! Well, Miss Tilly she was fixin’ to 
git ready for de punch; for Gineral J—— was 
gwine to come up from his plantation, and was 
a-layin’ out to drap in. And I was up-stairs, 
a-rockin’ li’l’ moster, and singin’: 
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when de do’ busted plumb open, and if dar did n’t 
walk in Moss’ John, madder dan a hopper-grass. 
And he come ober to whar us was, and he shuck 
me by de shoulder, and he say, imperdent-like: 
‘Mam’ Ca’line, don’t you nebber sing dat song 
again! Dat ’s a debbilish song ’bout lubbin’ dem 
Yankees! I break ebery bone in yo’ ol’ black body 
if you ebber tunes up dat ag’in!’ 

“T was dat mad! I jis riz up my eyes to de 
elements, and nearly drap de baby on de flo’; and 
I say, ‘Look a-heah, Moss’ John, who dat you been 
talkin’ to, nohow—humph? You keep on yo’ side 
ob de nussery, and Ill keep on mine. I done been 
in de nussery business long ’fore you born! Done 
rock you to sleep long ’fo’ you born, nohow! If 
you done gone back on yo’ baby song what I brung 
you up on, I sw’ar I nebber sing it no mo’!’ But, 
chil’, he didn’t trus’ me. For soon as dat do’ was 
shet, li’! moster he riz up and say: ‘Mam’ Ca’line, 
don’t you mind what pa say. Sing “Yankee,” or 
I ‘ll kick and cry!’ So I begun it ag’in—sorter 
fierce-like dat time: 
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Gawd bless dem Yankees, dey'll set me free! 
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“Lil moster was near gone dat time, sho’, when 
de do’ busted open ag’in, and in walks de gineral — 
big man. He cone up to me lickerty-split, and he 
say: ‘Mam’ Ca’line, John sont me up to tell you, 
’ca’se he ain’t a-feelin’ well hisse’f, he don’t want 
dat song sung to his boy. He heard you singin’ 
*bout settin’ his niggers free. Talk about settin’ 
his niggers free! Why, ’fo’ he’d let dem Yankees 
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set his niggers free, Mam’ Ca’line, he ’d set ebery 
las’ one ob ’em free hisse’f, jis to spite ’em! Dey ’s 
a war comin’ on, Mam’ Ca’line; and don’t you 
nebber sing dat debbilish song ag’in, for it ’ll free 
all our niggers.’ 

“Well, honey, dat ’s all I know ’bout it. It ’s 
jis a millyair song. It’s a mighty good marchin’ 
tune. And fust news you know, dey did go to 
fightin’, sho ’nough, and dey did sot us free! And 
dat song done it, ebery bit! It was de powerfull- 
est song! Why, I kep’ on singing dat ‘spiritual ’ 
to my lil moster ebbery night, hand runnin’, cl’ar 
up to de time when freedom broke out; and dat 
song was so full ob de power ob de sperit dat it 
done turned 1i’!’ moster inter a full-blown Yankee! 
For de las’ time I done heah from him, he was 
up in Massachusetts a-runnin’ for gov’ner!” 


“GAWD BLESS DEM YANKEES, DEY ’LL SET ME 
FREE!” 


(Words and music originated by Southern slaves when 
longing for freedom.) 
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See my mudder, tell her fo’ me 


’Mos’ done toilin heah! 
I ’s ridin’ my hoss in de battle ob de field— 
’Mos’ done toilin’ heah! 


I 's sometimes up, and I ’s sometimes down— 
’Mos’ done toilin’ heah! 

I ’s sometimes lebbel to de groun’— 
’Mos’ done toilin’ heah! 


I gits ma rations fum on high— 
’Mos’ done toilin’ heah! 

Ma rations las’ me till I die— 
’Mos’ done toilin’ heah! 


Jeannette Robinson Murphy. 

















The Boastful Butterfly. 
(FROM THE ORIENTAL.) 


Upon the temple dome 
Of Solomon the wise 

There paused, returning home, 
A pair of butterflies. 


He did the quite blasé 
(Did it rather badly), 
Wherefore, —need I say?— 
She adored him madly. 


Enthusiasm she 

Did not attempt to curb: 
“Goodness gracious me! 

Is n’t this superb!” 


He vouchsafed a smile 
To indulge her whimsy, 
Surveyed the lofty pile, 
And drawled, “Not bad—but flimsy! 


“ Appearances, though fine, 
Lead to false deduction; 
This temple, I opine, 
Is shaky in construction. 


“Think of it, my dear. 
All this glittering show 
Would crumble—disappear — 
Should I but stamp my toe! 


“Tf I should stamp—like this—” 
His wife cried, “Heavens! don’t !” 
He answered, with a kiss, 
“Very well; I won't.” 





Now, every blessed word 
Said by these butterflies, 

It chanced, was overheard 

By Solomon the wise. 
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He called in angry tone, 
And bade a jinn to hie 
And summon to his throne 

That boastful butterfly. 


The butterfly flew down 
Upon reluctant wing. 

Cried Solomon, with a frown, 
“How dared you say this thing? 


“How dared you, fly, invent 
Such blasphemy as this is?” 
“Oh, king, I only meant 
To terrify the missis.” 


The insect was so scared 
The king could scarce restrain 

A smile. “Begone! you ’re spared; 
But don’t do it again!” 


So spake King Solomon. 
The butterflew away. 
His wife to meet him ran: 
“Oh, dear, what did he say?” 


The butterfly had here 
A chance to shine, and knew it. 
Said he: “The king, my dear, 
Implored me not to do.it !” 


Oliver Herford. 
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Hymn. 


O LIr’L’ lamb out in de col’, 
De Mastah call you to de fol’, 
O lil lamb! 
He hyeah you bleatin’ on de hill; 
Come hyeah an’ keep yo’ mov’nin’ still, 
O lil lamb! 


De Mastah sen’ de Shepud fo’f; 
He wandah souf, he wandah no’f, 
O li’! lamb! 
He wandah eas’, he wandah wes’; 
De win’ a-wrenchin’ at his breas’, 
-O lil’ lamb! 


Oh, tell de Shepud whaih you hide; 
He want you walkin’ by his side, 

O li? lamb! 
He know you weak, he know you so’; 
But come, don’ stay away no mo’, 

O li!’ lamb! 


An’ af’ah while de lamb he hyeah 
De Shepud’s voice a-callin’ cleah— 
Sweet 1i’l’ lamb! 

He answah f’om de brambles thick, 
“O Shepud, I ’s a-comin’ quick ”— 

O li’ lamb! 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


Hearts the Same, though Times may Change. 


WHEN dryad-haunted groves were gay 
With nymphs’ and satyrs’ frolic, 
Youth told its love in tuneful lay 
And wooed in style bucolic; 
And Corydon by Phyllis’ side 
Strolled slow through leafy ways, 
While young Dan Cupid served as guide 
In those idyllic days. 


Now, in this hurried age of ours, 
Untended are the flocks; 
For Corydon leaves sylvan bowers 
To speculate in stocks, 
And, plunging in with “bulls” and “bears” 
In Wall street’s rush and jam, 
He deals in margins, sells his shares, 
And proves he is no lamb. 


No aimless walks does Phyllis take. 
She marches briskly off, 

With clubs of every size and make, 
To play a game of golf; 

And neatly does she make her “tee,” 
And clear her cry of “Fore!” 

She drives and putts most gracefully, 
And makes a splendid score. 


Yet still Romance doth play its part: 
Upon the links to-day 

Young Corydon poured forth his heart, 

Nor did she say him nay; 
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But quick she dimpled when he sent 
(Such guile have lovers all) 

The caddie, who reluctant went, 
To find a phantom ball. 


“A sordid age,” the critics say, 
“ And sentiment is over.” 
Why, Love holds autocratic sway! 
Youth always is a lover. 
And-so ’t will ever be the same 
Where there is lass and laddie. 
Howe’er the world may change the game, 
Dan Cupid is the caddie. 


Beatrice Hanscom. 


Love ’s in Town. 


CoLoR in the lilacs, 
And singing in the air; 
Sweet is for the having, 
Plenty and to spare. 


Fuzzy are the bushes, 

The fields are all a-smile; 
Phyllis has a feeling 

Life is worth the while; 


Dian tests her dimples, 
Griselda fetches sighs; 
Amaryllis loosens 
The lightnings in her eyes; 


Roxy knots her ribbons, 
Belinda binds her zone;— 

Pluck your heart up, Colin! 
Philander, hold your own! 


-Tell it up and down, 
Love ’s in town! 
John Vance Cheney. 


Unappreciated Promptness. 
TO AN EDITOR. 


My writings you return so fast 
I’ve always had a dread 

That you remailed them, first and last, 
Before they had been read. 


Last winter you grew quicker still; 
I fancied this must mean 

You sent them back, with wondrous skill, 
Unopened and unseen. 


This spring they all come home so quick 
I almost think it true 

You start them toward me, by some trick, 
Before they get to you. 


If your dexterity should be 
Increased to some extent, 
My poems will get back to me 

Before they have been sent. 


Edward Lucas White. 
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THE OLDEST PAPER IN AMERICA 


Founded A° D! 1728 
By 


BENJAMIN 


— HE SATURDAY EVENING 
po POST is the oldest journal of 
any kind that is issued to-day 
from an American press. It has 
been read with interest by mil- 
lions of Americans in six gener- 


ations. It first made its appear- 
ance when North America had 
less of an English-speaking popu- 


lation than the city of Philadelphia 
has to-day; when that city was 
proud of its 18,000 inhabitants; when there 
were not more than twenty newspapers throughout 
the Colonies ; when William Penn had been but 
twelve years in his grave; 
when George II sat upon the 
throne of England; when the 
great Samuel Johnson was still 
struggling as a Grub Street 





hack, and when Benjamin 
Franklin was determined to 
make his way as editor of 


the best journal of his time 
—even if he had only a bowl 
of porridge for his meal. 

In nearly one hundred and 








FRANKLIN 


appearance on October 2, 1729. All of Keimer’s 
elaborate title was dropped except ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Gazette,’’ and under that name it immediately 
began to interest people by reason of its better 
type and better press-work, and also by what its 
editor called his “‘ spirited remarks.’’ 

Franklin promised to make the paper “as 
agreeable and useful an entertainment as the 
nature of the thing would allow,’’ and he more 
especially looked upon the paper as ‘a means of 
communicating instruction.’? The only other 
paper in the city was old William Bradford’s 
Mercury. But Bradford was the postmaster, and 
Franklin—who thus had difficulty in using the post 
for his papers—had to bribe 
the riders to take them pri- 
vately on their routes. He 
had no hesitation to wheel 
his white paper through the 
streets on a wheelbarrow. 

Franklin was the foremost 
of American publishers. No 
other man who, in his time, 
wrote for an American news- 
paper, understood so well the 
American taste and American 





seventy years there has been homes. His journal was the 
hardly a week—save only IN THE REAR OF most enterprising periodical 
while a British Army held 53 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA of its day; it was a strong 
Philadelphia, and _ patriotic power throughout the Col 


printers were in exile—when 
the paper has not been put to press regularly. 

To-day it is published, as it has been for 
upward of a century and a half, within almost a 
stone’s throw of Franklin’s old printery, his home 
and his haunts; and across the way its editors 
and printers now look down daily on the ancient 
churchyard which holds his grave. 

When Franklin, at the age of twenty-two, 
sought employment as a printer, he fell in with a 
very eccentric character, one Samuel Keimer, 
who, during Christmas week, 1728, began the 
publication of a weekly paper under the most pre- 
tentious name of the Universal Instructor in all 
Arts and Sciences, and Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Keimer printed thirty-nine numbers, was unable 
to obtain more than ninety subscribers for it, and 
finally sold it for a trifle to Franklin, who, in the 
meantime, had set up in business for himself. 
The first number under his direction made its 


Sept. 998, 


onies, and his Poor Richard’s 
Almanack was hung up 
every year over the 
chimney-piece of ten 
thousand households. 
He was quick to take 
advantage of every 
advance in typog- 
raphy, or every 
improvement in xh 
the mails, and of « 
every new facility v 
for distributing 
bis paper. His 
capacity for hard 
work was prodig- 
ious, even until he 
had passed into 
old age. As a 
printer, an editor, a 
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publisher, a politician, a scientist, an inventor, a 
philanthropist and an educator, the amount of 
work he performed is astonishing, even to this 
busy century, and all was ac- 
complished while he was still 
in control of his newspaper, 
which he did not give up until 
he was nearly sixty years of 
age, and was about to enter on 
his extraordinary 
career abroad as 
a philosopher and 
diplomatist. 

Franklin eon- 
tinued to edit the 
~ paper until 1765, 

when it passed 

into other hands. 
The title was changed to The Saturday Evening 
Post in 1821, while it still occupied the old 
office of The Pennsylvania Gazette—in the rear 
of 53 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

It was printed from the same presses, and the 
‘‘old Franklin type,’’ as it was called, was pre- 
served. In the Patent Office at Washington may 
now be found the old hand-press on which 
Franklin had labored many a day and night, and 







which was in the press-room of The Saturday . 


Evening Post. 

From that time on it gradually brought about a 
revolution in the weekly journalism of the 
country. For several years, however, it was still 
largely local in its character. 

Among the early contributors to the Post were 
Edgar Allan Poe, Mrs. Henry Wood, Edwin 
Forrest, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Sigourney, N. P. 
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Willis, James Parton, G. P. R. James, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, James Fenimore Cooper; and 
indeed there were few American authors in the 
past two genera- 
tions that were 
not represented 
in its home-like 
columns. It be- 
came an_ influ- 
ence which 
helped strongly 
to lift up the 
standard of 
home life so that 
it became _ the 
Post’s tradition 
that it should 
never offend 
Mother, Teacher 
or Minister. 

From 1821 it 
passed through 
several owner- 
ships, and in 
1897 became the property of the present publishers 
—The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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THE FIRST NUMBER PRINTED BY FRANKLIN 


THE SATURDAY EVENINC POST 
AS IT IS TO-DAY 


A good magazine is a good newspaper in a dress 
suit. It should have all the brightness, interest, 
enterprise and variety of the newspaper, with the 
dignity, refinement and poise of the magazine. 

The Saturday Evening Post, the oldest periodical 
in America, is a high-grade illustrated weekly 
magazine, equal in tone and character to the best 
of the monthlies. It will give the best stories and 
general literature, and keep its readers thor- 
oughly abreast of the times. In addition to the 
best original matter obtainable, the Post will pre- 
sent eack week the best in the newspapers, 
periodicals and books of the world. It will aim 
to be to contemporary literature what a Salon 
exhibit is to art, bringing together the choicest 
bits of literature from all modern sources, and 
giving them a deserved place together, ‘‘ on 
the line.’’ 

The program planned for readers of the Post 
cannot here be more than suggested. It will be 
progressively revealed in its issues from week to 
week. Besides its fiction and a strong editorial 
page, and novel and interesting special articles, 
some of the regular features may be here com- 
mented on, in passing. 
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Short Stories Nearly one-half of each issue of 
and Sketches the Post will be given to fiction. 

The stories will be selected 
wholly for their interest, variety and literary 
value, and not because of the name or fame of 
the author. Most of them will be written 
expressly for the Post, while those that are 
reprinted will be the most fascinating of the 
tales from all sources. Every story will be 
fully illustrated by the Post’s artists. 

















The Professor's —a story of life in a Rhode 
Daughter Island village—will undoubtedly 

prove to be the strongest novel of 
the year. It is written by Miss Anna Farquhar, 


whose ‘‘ Inner Experiences of a Cabinet Member’s 
Wife,’”’ published recently in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, caused the sensation of the season by its 
vivid picturing of life behind the scenes at 
Washington. The characters are drawn from 
life, with a wonderful strength and simplicity, 
and the romance itself is a new one of the sort 
that holds the interest from beginning to climax. 

The illustrati6ns will be unique in character, 
profuse, and will add immensely to the interest 
in this great story. They have been drawn by 
Mr. Henry Hutt, for the most part from life, for 
the characters are real. It will begin in an 
early number of the Post. 
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The Best Poems The poems in this series will 
in the World be admirably illustrated, and, 

wherever possible, there will 
be given a sketch of the life of the poet, with 
a portrait, and the story 
of how each poem came 
to be written. The 
poems will be selected, 
not from the standpoint 
of the ultra-literary man 
or woman, but for their 
appeal to lovers of senti- 
ment. They will be 
poems of the emotions, 
those that appeal to the 
heart; poems that tell 
a story, those that are 
filled with human inter- 
est. They belong to 
what may be called the 
** Pocket-book School of 


Poetry’’—those poems 
that one cuts from a 
newspaper and _ carries 


in the pocket-book till 
they are worn through at 
the creases. 





American Kings and Will tell the stories of the 
Their Kingdoms several greatest money- 

monarchs of our country— 
how they acquired and how they 
retain their power —vwritten by 
their close acquaintances 
and personai friends. 
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The Post’s Series 
iN of Practical 
iif Sermons 
By the great 
| preachers of 
: the world; it 


gives real, per- 
sonal, non- 
sectarian help 
toward better 


THE OLDEST PAPER IN AMERICA 





MINIATURE OF STORY ILLUSTRATION BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY FROM LIFE 


living and bet- 
ter thinking in 
every-day life. 
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Men and 
Women of 
the Hour 


Is the title of 
a weekly page 
that displays 
at a glance the 
panorama of 
people promi- 
nently before 
the public— 
portraits and 
paragraphs 





ILLUSTRATION 


MINIATURE OF 


that tell the IN “‘ BEST POEMS” SERIES— 
week’s history “* POR’S RAVEN,’’ BY LEYENDECKER 
among the 

notables. 


The Romance of A series 
the Seacoast of thrill- 

ing arti- 
cles of little-known phases 
of life along the Atlantic 
coast. 


I. THE LIGHTS ALONG 
THE SHORE will describe 
theloneliness and isolation 
of our lighthouse keep- 
ers; will tell of the won- 
drous changes in lighting, 
and of the perfect system 
by which our Government 
takes charge of the thou- 
sand and more lighthouses 
of the nation. 


II. WHEN THE FISHER 


FLEET GoEs OUT TO 
SEA. The thrilling dan- 
gers of a class seldom 


heard of—the Nova Scotia 
fishermen in their daily 
lives, their hardships and 
A graphic story of a brave and hardy 
no fear of the 


suffering. 
class of men who seem to have 
perils of the sea. 

III. WITH THE LIFE-SAVERS ALONG THE COAST 
will tell of the every-day lives of those brave men 
who dare death and darkness in their angriest 
forms—showing the workings of a system that 
saves thousands of lives yearly. 


IV. THE MEN WHO WRECK SHIpPs. It is popu- 
larly supposed that wreckers no longer exist; this 
article will tell of well-organized bands of wreckers 
who lure on to rocks, by means of false signals, 
rich vessels for the sake of their treasures. 

V. PERILS OF THE SMUGGLER’S LIFE. The 
risks that are taken nightly to circumvent the 
Customs officials—a business that is much larger 
to-day than it is supposed to be. 


The illustrations in this series will be the most 
striking that have ever appeared in the Post. 
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The Passing of the Two charming articles on the 
Old Navy romance, antique customs and 

duties of the old trading- 
vessels, the progress of modern naval science, and 
how invention has killed much of the poetry of 
sea life. One of the best American illustrators of 
marine life is now painting pictures that will 
accompany this series. 


The Personal Side of A series of articles por- 
America’s Greatest Actors ‘tying our best-known 
actors in theirhome life, 
and showing its relation to their struggles and 
successes. The series will openinan early number 
with the ‘‘ Personal Side of Sol. Smith Russell,’’ 
to be followed by four others, profusely illus- 
trated by photographs and original drawings. 
A Strong Good, strong editorial writers are 
Editorial Page are. There are not many of them 
in the country—men who can be 
relied on for clever, vigorous, striking editorials 
from an individual point of view. The best of 
these writers have been secured to write regularly 
for the Post editorial page, which will be made 
one of its strongest features. 


The New Books Under which head is given, not 

a book-review in the ordinary 
sense, but a clear summary of the volumes under 
discussion, often with readings, and not infre. 
quently with original drawings by the Post’s artists. 





: A page 

RE EVENING] jcaring 
ALF HOURS WITH| P°3t! 

ONG AND STORY | thistitle 

gives an 


enter- 

taining collection of short 
bits of that sort of reading 
that one does not care to miss 
—anecdotes, information, the 
strange and the wonderful are 
all touched upon interestingly. 
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The Book of 
the Week 


Will deal with 

the week’s fore- 

most offering 

from American 

publishers—an 

extensive __re- 

view will be 

given in many 

cases, areading 

* from the book 

itself, a brief story of the 

author’s life—all fully illus- 
trated. 


—a series 

Famous Americans om prehend- 

ing the most 

stirring of the spoken thoughts of such 

men as William McKinley, Benjamin 

Harrison, Bishop Potter, Grover Cleveland, and 
many other of America’s orators. 


“Publick Occurrences” That The aim of this de- 
Are Making History partment will be two- 
fold. First, it will 
give the story of important current events the 
world over in a condensed form. Second, it 
will explain and interpret; it will throw light 
on many puzzling questions, on the meaning 
and relations of events that come to the general 
reader. The newspapers do not usually tell the 
beginnings of national and international troubles— 
there are usually ‘‘ missing links”’ in their story. 
These lapses the Post will fill out. 
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Popular The Post will give, in the course of 
Biographies the year, thousands of brief biogra- 

phies and sketches of men and 
women prominently before the public, illustrated 
wherever possible with the writers’ photographs. 
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For 25 Cents (in silver or stamps) we will mail to any address 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat for the balance of the year, commencing 
with the October number, and Tue Saturpay Eventnc Post, from 


now until January 1, 1899. 


The regular subscription price of the Post is $2.50 per year. It is 
offered on trial in combination with our other publication for so small a 
sum simply to introduce it.. There are sixteen pages every week, the 
same size as THe Lapies’ Home Journat, and as handsomely illustrated 


and printed. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE CENTURY ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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